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Shadow Ranch 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE ROMANCE OF A TWO-GUN 
CAVALIER OF THE UNFENCED RANGE 


By George 


HE welcome call, “ Come and get it!” 
sounded from the Circle K chuck- 
house as Sim Baldwin pulled the 


saddle from his mount. Sim had put in a 
hard day at fence riding, and during the 
past two hours his mind had been dwelling 
fondly on thoughts of steak, fried potatoes, 
and coffee. Pausing only for a hasty wash- 
up at a convenient watering trough, he 
headed for the life-saving station, where 
the cook was dishing out man-sized por- 
tions with a skill born of much practice. 

“Oh, you Sim!” was his greeting, as the 
belated puncher entered. “Letter for 
you!” From his pocket he extracted a 
soiled, wrinkled envelope, which he tossed 
to Baldwin across the pine table. “ Been 
chasing you all over the U. S. A., ‘pears to 
me,” he grumbled. “ Wonder you wouldn’t 
settle down, and have a place where you’d 
get your mail regular!” 

A pleased grin spread over Baldwin’s face 
at sight of the handwriting. 

| 


M. Johnson 


“Take a slant at them turkey tracks, 
will you?” he appealed to his fellow riders. 
“ My old pal Ranny Williams did that, and 
T’ll say he sure slings a mean pen! When 
he gets through with a piece of clean white 
paper, it looks like a map of the Grand 
Cafion drawn by a blind man with spring- 
halt in his fingers.” 

‘“* Ran used to ride for the Bar U outfit, 
didn’t he?” put in a puncher, between co- 
pious mouthfuls. ‘“ Where’s he at now?” 

“Down in some God-forsaken hole near 
the border,” Sim replied. ‘“ I haven’t heard 
from him in more’n six months.” 

Quickly he ripped open the envelope, and 
his eyes devoured the script: 


Dear SIM: 

Just a few lines to let you know that I’m still 
alive and kicking. I’m working at a place they 
call Shadow Ranch. It’s owned by a girl: Can 
you beat that, Sim—me working for a girl? 

I wouldn’t mind if you was here, Sim. I’m not 
liking the way matters shape up a whole lot. The 
girl that owns this outfit is a thoroughbred, and 
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while she ain’t complaining none to me, anybody 
with eyes can see she’s plumb uneasy, not to say 
scared. 
They’s a buzzard named Juan Mendillo riding 
herd on this whole section. He claims to be part 
Spanish and the rest United States, but I’d say 
he was plain greaser, the U. S. omitted. Any- 
way, he seems to own ’most everybody down here, 
body and soul. The .measly skunk’s shining up to 
my boss, which she ain’t crazy about. I’m waiting 
@ word from her to step on him. Mebby I'll do 
it without waiting. 

Hell's due to be popping any time now. Don’t 
you want to come down and sit in the game, Sim? 

Your friend, 
R. S. WittiaMs. 

P, S.—If you should take a notion to head this 
way, Sim, the ranch is about fifteen miles west 
from Rawson, N. M. If you. hang around there 


any, keep your holster tied down and your eye 
led. 


Sim stared straight ahead of him, his sup- 
per forgotten. He was well able to read 
between the lines of that letter. It amount- 
ed to an S. O. S., sent out by a fearless man, 
too proud actually to ask for help, but one 
who evidently realized that he was facing 
a task almost beyond his power to meet 
successfully. 

Baldwin scowled at thought of the time 
this letter might have been on the way, and 
of what might have happened in the mean- 
while. There was no dated heading to give 
him a clew. He fumbled with the envelope, 
turning it over in search of a postmark. 
The ink was faint and hardly legible, but 
at last Sim deciphered it. Four months 
and more had passed since the mailing of 
that letter! 

He had worked for three different outfits 
after parting from Williams, during which 
time, no doubt, the letter had been follow- 
ing hesitatingly on his trail. Mail delivery 
in the cow country was always a highly un- 
certain proposition. 

“ Bad news, Sim?” demanded one of his 
friends. 

“T ain’t right sure,” he replied. “It 
looks like Ranny’s in trouble, sort of. He’s 
needing me, I reckon.” 

“ Well, fill up your belly, anyway,” the 
cook advised. ‘A feller can’t take a de- 
cent crack at Old Man Trouble if his stom- 
ach’s that empty the side walls chafe to- 
gether. Eat hearty, and then play her close 
to your chest.” 

This was sage advice, and Sim Baldwin 
followed it; but he ate slowly, thoughtfully. 
’ After the meal he went to the main ranch 
house in search of his employer, an old- 
time cattleman named Amos Tyson. 

Tyson was a keen-eyed, grizzled veteran 
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of the unfenced range. He had the répu- 
tation of being a good man to work ‘for, 
demanding much of his riders, but never 
slow to reward loyal service. For the mo- 
ment he was busy with accounts at his 
desk, and Sim stood silent by the door, 
waiting until the other glanced up. 

“Hello, Sim!” was _ his 
“ What’s on your mind?”’ 

“Ym asking for my time, Mr. Tyson,” 
Baldwin rejoined briefly. 

Amos Tyson looked at his rider in open 
disapproval. 

“ What’s the matter?” he demanded. 
“Don’t you like the job? Any complaint 
about the chow?” 

Baldwin shook his head. 

“ Everything’s all right,” said he. ‘“ The 
chow’s fine here, only I think I'll be drift- 
ing on.” 

“ That’s your great failing, Sim—forever 
drifting on,” was the cattleman’s somewhat 
testy retort. “How many outfits you 
worked for the last three, four years? Half 
a dozen or more. Can’t you realize that 
you'll never get ahead until you settle 
down? I’ve figured you as a shade above 
the ordinary run of cow hands—a chap 
that ought not to be content with punching 
steers all his life. Save your money. Put 
it into a few head of cattle. Let ’em in- 
crease and multiply—as the Lord intended, 
that is. First thing you know, you’ve got 
your start. Lots of wealthy men in this 
country got theirs from mighty humble be- 
ginnings. Don’t you want to reconsider? 
You’re a good man, and when I took you 
on I hoped to keep you, even though I 
knew your reputation. A drifter! How 
about it, Sim?” 

Baldwin stood silent, twisting his hat un- 
easily in his hands. After a moment Tyson 
spoke again. 

“ Of course, if you insist, I’ll pay you 
off and let you go.” 

“It’s mighty kind of you to want me to 
stay, Mr. Tyson, and I sure appreciate it,” 
the cowboy said; “but this time I’ve got 
to go. I just heard from a friend down the 
border way. There’s something doing 
where he is, though I don’t know exactly 
what it is. I’ve got to find out. Mebby, 
some day, I’ll be back, and I'll sure be 
proud to drop in and say howdy, sir.” 

“ Always on the trail of excitement!” 
Tyson said, smiling a bit wistfully. “ It’s 
great to be young, Sim — foot-loose and 
free. Only remember this, my boy—you 


greeting. 
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can’t be forever young. Now I'll fix up 
that little matter of the pay due you. When 
you get through stirring things up along the 
border, there’s a job waiting at the Circle 
K whenever you want it.” 

Shortly afterward, Sim Baldwin returned 
to the bunk house, rolled up his few per- 
sonal belongings in a slicker, said good-by 
to his fellow riders, and within half an hour 
was heading south under the stars. 

“The Circle K’s a nice place to work,” 
he mused, “and I’m sorry to be leaving. 
A good outfit all around. ‘Tyson’s a fine 
boss, too. A lot in what he said about set- 
tling down. Guess I’d better take his ad- 
vice; but first I have to see what Ranny 
Williams has up his sleeve. Plenty of time 
to think about settling down later on. 
Right now I’m yearning for action. After 
all, I ain’t sure I’m cut out for living in 
one place all the while—same old sights, 
same old job, year in year out. Seems like 
a fellow’d get right tired of that. S’pose 
I'll have to come to it sooner or later, but 
I’m glad I ain’t arrived yet.” 

A glorious sense of exhilaration swept 
over Sim Baldwin at thought of the long, 
uncertain trail ahead. His was a nature al- 


ways in tune to the call of the open road. 
He was a true rover—the sort of stuff of 


which frontier builders are made. Behind 
him, already forgotten, lay the humdrum, 
wearisome existence that centered about a 
regular job and regular hours. Ahead, 
magically alluring under the soft glow of 
the stars, the goddess of adventure seemed 
beckoning him onward. 

Sim shook the bridle reins happily. Lift- 
ing his voice, he broke forth into song—a 
plaintive old cowboy ballad depicting the 
unfortunate love affair between one Johnny 
and one Frankie, with its tragic outcome. 

And so happy-go-lucky Sim Baldwin, the 
drifter, went riding forward into the night. 


II 


Sm BALpwin surveyed the indifferent 
collection of buildings, adobe and others, 
with frank disfavor. 

“Rawson, eh?” he mused silently. “ I'll 
say she’s raw, son! Looks to me like a 
town the devil made and the Lord forgot!” 

He had ridden in from the northeast on 
an old cattle trail that paralleled the rail- 
road. The country was flat and in the 
main barren, though here and there were 
patches of fair grazing land. Further to 
the west lay a more rugged country, be- 


coming mountainous, and in this direction, 
Baldwin suspected, lay the bulk of the cat- 
tle range. That the region was at least 
fairly productive was evidenced by the ship- 
ping pens and sidings along the track. 

The station, such as it was, was located 
at the extreme northern edge of the town. 
There was one main street, well lined with 
buildings—for the most part saloons. The 
region on either side shaded off into irregu- 
lar streets of less importance, where flour- 
ished unpretentious dwelling houses. 

At this time the whole place was bathed 
in the fierce heat of a semitropical sun, 
which seemed to have driven the inhabi- 
tants indoors. The sole signs of life the 
newcomer noted were two or three cow 
ponies, whose heads drooped in patient res- 
ignation before a hitching rail. Their own- 
ers were doubtless seeking liquid refresh- 
ment in some near-by barroom. 

On its outward face Rawson was a typi- 
cal border town, no better and probably 
not much worse than others of its kind; 
but, as already suggested, Sim Baldwin 
found it not to his liking. In spite of its 
obvious sordidness, there was not lacking a 
semblance of prosperity; but over the place 
there seemed to brood, in the shimmering 
heat waves, a subtle, intangible air of evil. 

“Wonder what the excuse is for this 
burg, anyway!” was the question in Sim’s 
mind, as his tired horse plodded the dusty 
trail up to the railroad station, which 
seemed as good a spot as any to inquire 
about the exact route to Shadow Ranch. 
“The range hereabouts don’t seem good 
enough to keep a town this size going. 
Something else, probably.” 

Sim found an apparent answer to this 
query, as he neared the platform where 
freight was unloaded, in several large items 
of crated’ machinery, consigned to the 
“ Hidden Fortune Mine, Rawson, N. M.” 
A narrow-gauge railway led off to one side, 
and the machinery might be awaiting trans- 
fer to this spur track. 

“Mining, eh?” Sim mused. “I could 
have guessed it. Gold, I reckon. Well, 
mining and cows will make a mighty live 
town where there warn’t much before but 
cactus and alkali. Now we'll just inter- 
view the lad who runs the baggage smash- 
ing department, and learn what’s what.” 

Sim anchored his mount by the simple 
expedient of dropping the reins, and en- 
tered. The man in charge proved to be a 
pursy individual—disgustingly fat, indeed 
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—who oozed a greasy perspiration in the 
stifling heat penned down by the galvanized 
iron roof of the building. His small eyes, 
set too close together, bored into the visitor 
with no evidence of good will. 

“ Howdy?” said Sim, and received mere- 
ly a porcine sort of grunt by way of reply. 
“I’m headed for the Shadow Ranch,” the 
cowboy went on, ignoring this discourtesy. 
“I'd thank you to tell me how to get 
there.” 

“ Ride, if you got a horse—walk, if you 
ain’t.” The fat man indulged in a pro- 
digious chuckle in appreciation of his own 
keen humor. Then he growled: “ What 
you want to get to Shadow Ranch for, 
huh?” 

Sim’s bronzed face flushed dangerously. 

“ That’s my business,” was his crisp re- 
tort. “I’m asking questions right now, not 
answering ’em; and I’m reminding you I 
ain’t had an answer to my first one yet. 
I’m waiting, hombre!” 

The station master scowled, as if mind- 
ful to resent the scantily veiled threat in 
Baldwin’s words. For an instant his plump 
fist hovered over an open drawer of the 
desk at which he sat, and which Sim in- 
tuitively knew must contain a weapon. 
Ranny’s warning postscript flashed into his 
brain, but Sim’s own hand made no move 
toward the holster at his hip. A sardonic 
smile played about his lips. It might have 
been conceived as an actual invitation to 
the other to start things—if he so desired. 
Only a consummate gun artist, supreme in 
his own self-confidence, or a rank bluffer, 
could smile in just that way and under just 
these conditions. 

For a second longer the glances of the 
two clashed, while the stagnant air of the 
room grew tense. Then the close-set, shifty 
eyes of the fat station agent faltered before 
Sim’s level, contemptuous gaze. His hand 
ostentatiously moved away from the dan- 
gerous vicinity of the desk drawer. 

“ No call to get sore about it,” he grum- 
bled, choosing to mask his defeat under an 
air of injured innocence. ‘ Don’t have to 
go off half-cocked. Can’t you take a little 
joke?” 

“Sure, I can take a joke—sometimes,” 
was the significant answer. ‘ Now which 
way did you say Shadow Ranch lay? I 
wasn’t listening when you told me.” 

“ Straight ahead out of town. Ride till 
you strike the mountains,” came the surly 


reply. 
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“I’m very much obliged to you for your | 


kindness,” said Baldwin, with exaggerated 
politeness. 

He turned away, his spurs jingling as he 
leisurely departed. At the door, however, 
Sim abruptly swung on his heel, with the 
startling suddenness of a rattler’s stroke. 
The station agent’s plump fist clutched a 
pistol, half withdrawn from the drawer. 
Sim’s mocking smile reappeared as the gun 
clattered back into the drawer, while the 
owner of the weapon started guiltily, with 
a comical air of crestfallen surprise. 

“ That’s right, little man—drop it,” the 
puncher drawled. “Them toys are dan- 
gerous to children. They go off some- 
times.” Then, in an altered tone, Sim re- 
marked: “ You ain’t got a chamber of com- 
merce in this town, I take it?” 

“What you mean, chamber of com- 
merce?” the other asked, in unguarded 
surprise. 

“ Why, a chamber of commerce, so they 
tell me, sees to it that a stranger gets de- 
cent treatment when he lands in a new 
town. Speaking as gent to bloke, I’d say 
that cordiality’s one thing your charming 
little city lacks. I expect to see you again, 
hombre, and I’m expressing the fervent de- 
sire that you’ll act more civil when next we 
meet. I say this, as the preacher remarked, 
for your own good. I’m mild and easy- 
going, some ways, and I don’t often get 
riled when a chap carelessly jabs the sharp 
end of an umbrella into my floating ribs; 
but if he starts twisting the same around 
after he’s jabbed it in, I’m liable to suffer 
an attack of downright peevishness. Get 
me, hombre? Adios!” 

And Sim Baldwin was gone. 

The station agent sat in thoughtful si- 
lence while his caller’s spurs jingled across 
the platform outside. If his plump right 
hand felt any urge to make contact with 
the weapon in the desk drawer, he managed 
to control the impulse. His brief encoun- 
ter with Sim Baldwin had deeply impressed 

on him the fact that this cowboy, wander- 
ing in from nowhere and inquiring the di- 
rection to Shadow Ranch, was a good per- 
son to let alone. 

Sim was not yet ready to hit the trail to 
the ranch. He had ridden far that day. 
He was hot, hungry, and dry, and his faith- 
ful horse was badly in need of rest. He 
began flirting with the notion that an eve- 
ning of relaxation might not come in amiss. 
To tell the truth, Rawson’s greeting to 
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him, as exemplified by his short discussion 
with the fat station agent, together with his 
old friend’s warning against the place, had 
intrigued Sim’s interest and excited his 
curiosity. 

A livery stable provided accommodation 
for the pony. After Sim had assured him- 
self that the animal was properly taken care 
of, he went out in search of refreshment for 
himself, craving both food and liquor. A 
combination saloon ‘and restaurant prom- 
ised to supply both these needs. The eat- 
ing portion of the establishment might pos- 
sibly have been cleaner, but its ham was 
good, its eggs at least moderately fresh, and, 
strange to say, its coffee excellent; so Sim 
had no occasion to be over critical. 

He took his time about the meal, eating 
heartily. Sitting in a chair came as a wel- 
come change after long days of horseback 
riding through heat and dust. 

Meanwhile the afternoon was wearing on. 
Before long things would be stirring about 
the town. Sim rattled some loose coins in 
his pocket, pondering the chance of getting 
into a poker game. 

After satisfying his hunger, he adjourned 
to the barroom, presided over by a young 
Mexican half-breed, whose sunny smile 
served, in a way, to make up for the shabby 
welcome that Sim had received at the rail- 
road station. 

Baldwin and the Mexican had the place 
to themselves, for business during the day 
was not brisk enough to demand more than 
a single attendant. The bartender inquired 
as to Sim’s wants, speaking surprisingly 
good English, with only the slightest trace 
of accent. Contrary to the usual border 
custom, his speech was sprinkled with few 
Spanish or near-Spanish idioms. 

“I’m looking for a party named Wil- 
liams-- Ranny Williams,” Baldwin re- 
marked, after sampling his drink. “ Know 
anything about him?” 

A peculiar look of suspicion replaced the 
Mexican’s smile. He had been loquacious 
enough, but now his tongue seemed sudden- 
ly locked tight. ; 

“What’s the matter?” Sim snapped 
bruskly. ‘I judge you know something of 
Williams. Come across!” 

‘ The other looked searchingly into Sim’s 
ace. 

“You a friend of this Sefior Williams?” 
he demanded. 

“ Sure I’m a friend of Sefior Williams— 
a darned good friend. too! The last I 


heard he was working out at the Shadow 
Ranch. I’m planning to amble along that 
way later.” 

“Do you know the man who calls him- 
self Don Juan Mendillo?” 

“T’ve heard of him,” Sim admitted. 
‘What is he—Spanish or Mexican?” 

The barkeeper hesitated, obviously un- 
certain whether or not this stranger was to 
be trusted. Sim drummed his fingers im- 
patiently on the liquor-stained mahogany. 

“ Senor, somehow—I know not why—I 
trust you. If I tell you certain things, you 
will not betray me? You will not let Men- 
dillo know?” 

“T’m the best little secret keeper in the 
world,” Sim assured him confidentially. 
“Go ahead, son! Shoot!” 

“ Mendillo is really neither Spanish nor 
Mexican,” the bartender said hoarsely. 
“ His mother, of mixed blood, part Apache, 
used to be a dance hall girl across the bor- 
der in old Mexico. His father was an 
American who came from the North to look 
after mining interests. Nina, the dance 
girl, was very beautiful, they say, in spite 
of her Indian blood. and, like a fool, the 
American married her. Juan was the son 
of that marriage. When his father was shot 
in a poker game at El Paso, he inherited a 
goodly fortune.” 

“ All very interesting, I’m sure,” Sim 
murmured; ‘“ but where does it head in? 
What’s all this romance got to do with my 
friend Ranny Williams?” 

“ Be patient, senor. It has much to do 
with Senor Williams. No one here knows 
Mendillo’s origin. His name is different, 
and the devil has given him shrewdness in 
use of the money he obtained. Now he is 
all-powerful. His word is law all through 
this accursed country, on both sides of the 
border.” 

“ Setting up in business as a regular lit- 
tle king, eh?” Sim remarked, finishing off 
his liquor appreciatively. 

“ That is right, senor—a king he is, in- 
deed, or a despot, rather. As I say, peo- 
ple here don’t know Mendillo’s origin; but 
I know him. I hate the man!” He spat 
the words forth with the vindictiveness of 
a knife thrust. “Some day I’ll kill him!” 

Sim glanced curiously at his companion 
across the bar. He was little more than a 
boy, but the het, passionate hatred of a 
grown man smoldered in his dark eyes. 

“ That’s a good notion,” Baldwin ap- 
proved dryly. “I judge he’s the sort of 
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man that wouldn’t be missed. No doubt 
he interfered between you and some fair 
senorita; but about Ranny Williams?” 

The young Mexican leaned tensely across 
the bar, his eyes dilated, glaring into Sim’s. 

“Your friend Sefior Williams is dead,” 
he said. 

“ Dead!” Sim echoed blankly, hardly 
able to grasp the import of this startling 
message. 

“Yes,” the other stated with grim final- 
ity. ‘‘ He is dead. One evening, a month 
ago, he meets Mendillo on the street, face 
to face. Words pass. What they say I 
know not. Mendillo is quick with his gun, 
but your friend, he is quicker. He holds 
Mendillo covered, helpless, pistol but half 
drawn. Oh, he is lightning on the draw, 
this Sefor Williams, but alas, too slow to 
shoot! Thus they stand. Then of a sud- 
den, sevor, from somewhere behind rings 
out a shot. A girl screams, but her scream 
is smothered, as by a heavy hand across 
the mouth. Williams falls in the dust, a 
bullet in his back. That is all, sewor.” 

“Who did it?” Sim growled, his face 
livid, his fingers clenched convulsively. 

“Hush, senor! Not so loud, I beg you! 
Talking like this is dangerous. We may 
be watched.” 

He glanced fearfully around the empty 
room. Sim controlled himself by a hercu- 
lean effort. 

“Who did it?” he repeated huskily. 
“ Who shot Ranny Williams in the back?” 

The other shrugged his shoulders expres- 
sively. ; 

“Quien sabe? One of Mendillo’s hired 
killers. Ask him. He knows who shot the 
Senor Williams; but I must not talk more 
to you now. I tell you so much because 
you say you are a true friend of the mur- 
dered senor, and I believe what you say. 
When a good man is foully killed, it is well 
Adios, senor.” 

“‘ What’s your name?” Baldwin demand- 
ed bluntly. 

‘“ José.” 

“T expect I’ll see you again,” the cow- 
boy muttered. 

José turned away from his customer, for 
two men were entering the saloon. They 
passed toward the bar, making an elaborate 
pretense of ignoring Sim’s presence. 

The latter had meanwhile refilled his 
glass with whisky, the hand helding it— 
his left—resting idly on the bar, which ex- 
tended parallel with the direction in which 
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Sim was facing. Even when the two stran- 
gers separated as they approached, so that 
the cowboy was between them, no thought 
of treachery occurred to him. His brain 
seethed with conflicting emotions. He 
could not get used to the notion that Ranny 
was dead—Ranny, his best friend and pal. 

José’s face, he suddenly noticed, had as- 
sumed a sickly, grayish pallor, and it tardi- 
ly came to him that these casual strangers 
were in fact not casual after all. In some 
way they had grasped the import of the 
conversation between the young bartender 
and himself. They were doubtless Men- 
dillo’s men, quick to act on any informa- 
tion that chanced their way. 

Sim Baldwin stood apparently as before, 
leaning in lazy nonchalance against the ma- 
hogany, apparently sunk in profound medi- 
tation. Actually he was never more alert. 
Every nerve and every muscle of his body 
were tense, waiting the call to action. 


A tilted mirror behind the racks of bot- ‘ 


tles gave Sim a clear image of what went on 
behind him. He saw, without seeming to 
see. The two strangers, dressed in the 
elaborate trappings of Mexican horsemen, 
edged a bit closer, pinning Sim more ef- 
fectively between them. They ordered 
drinks, which José supplied in trembling 
hesitation. The mere fact of their ignor- 
ing Baldwin so completely was in itself 
enough to give away the plot. 

Sim still waited, patiently, relentlessly. 
In this desperate game his was not the first 
play, but the second. 

The man in front turned his back on Sim, 
leisurely glancing about the room. His 
next move was a negligent backward step, 
squarely into the cowboy, who made no ef- 
fort to avoid the inevitable collision. The 
Mexican stumbled, pretending to fall, and 
whirled on Sim in a frenzy of rage. 

“ Madre di Dios!” he growled. “ Awk- 
ward cow!” 

To that he added a foul insult. Sim 
smiled inwardly. The whole thing was 
working out exactly as he had anticipated. 
The scheme was so pitifully transparent 
that he was mildly amused at the childish- 
ness of it. 

The mirror showed that the vaqguero to 
the rear had drawn his pistol. He it was 
who would do the killing, ostensibly in de- 
fense of his comrade, whom this Americano 
was now expected to attack. 

Sim’s left arm flashed upward like the 
flicker of a sunbeam, and the whisky in his 
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glass accurately drenched the eyes and nose 
of the unsuspicious murderer behind him. 
Under the fiery sting of the raw liquor the 
fellow uttered a choking cry, and dropped 
his weapon to claw with both hands at his 
smarting eyes. At the same instant Bald- 
win leaped nimbly to one side, closing with 
the half-blinded man, and thrusting him 
forward as a screen for his own body. 

The other vaquero, equally taken by sur- 
prise at the suddenness with which the plot 
had miscarried, fired his pistol, and Sim felt 
the writhing body in his arms grow sudden- 
ly limp. Almost at the same instant the 
cowboy’s gun roared. There was no need 
for a second shot. 

“Quick, sevor!” gasped José from be- 
hind the bar. 

The thud of running feet sounded on the 
boards of the sidewalk outside. José point- 
ed to the rear door of the barroom. 

“ You can escape that way, senor!” he 
cried. ‘“ An alley—it leads in the same di- 
rection as the street. Quick, senor! More 
of Mendillo’s men may come!” 

Sim darted through the door, which 
opened outward. Pausing only to shove 
against it the ruins of an ancient pool table, 
as a slight check to whatever pursuit might 


develop, he sprinted for the livery stable 
where he had put up his horse. 

Dodging through the alley, taking ad- 
vantage of all the cover it afforded, Sim 
made his way, while the sound of tumult 


back at the saloon died out. Evidently 
shooting affairs were not so rare in Rawson 
as to arouse any tremendous flurry of ex- 
citement. However, Sim knew that the 
town must have a sheriff, and he found him- 
self wondering where that official might be. 

He gained the livery stable without fur- 
ther trouble. 

“Changed my plans about staying here 
to-night,” he told the proprietor. “ I’m go- 
ing to shove along now.” 

During the saddling of his horse, Sim’s 
brain was busy. The startling news of his 
old friend’s death, and the open attempt at 
murder which had followed it, made neces- 
sary an immediate reorganization of his 
plans. The future was now more hazy than 
ever, but one thing at least was certain— 
Ranny Williams must be avenged. The 
puncher swore a big, silent oath that never 
would he feave the region until that had 
been accomplished. 

“I’ve made a start already,” he told 
himself in grim satisfaction, recollecting the 


two huddled bodies lying on the floor of 
the saloon. 

His thoughts raced ahead to the mys- 
terious Shadow Ranch, and to its equally 
mysterious owner, the girl referred to in 
Ranny’s letter. It was easy to see some 
connection between the latter’s loyalty to 
her and his untimely end at the hands of 
the Mendillo faction. Sim perceived that 
many threads might here be intertwined, 
and until he had a clearer insight into the 
puzzle he could do but little. 

The fragmentary information that José, 
the young Mexican bartender, had dropped 
in the course of their short conversation 
merely whetted Sim’s appetite. There 
seemed to be so much more that he ought to 
know. Seeking a further interview with 
José was out of the question at present. 
Sim was in a position to appreciate more 
fully the reason of Ranny’s warning advice 
to keep his holster tied down while sojourn- 
ing in Rawson. 

“That girl will have the dope, whoever 
she is,” he thought. “TI figure my best 
hunch is to look her up before anything 
else breaks. The hand’s too blind to play 
alone. Here’s where I hit the trail to 
Shadow Ranch!” 

III 


It was late afternoon when Sim hurried- 
ly and inconspicuously took his departure 
from Rawson, no one attempting to stop 
him. Darkness found the cowboy only 
halfway to the mountains that marked his 
destination; but a glorious moon, nearly 
full, which shortly climbed above the east- 
ern horizon, made the night almost as 
bright as day. 

Gradually the country grew rougher. It 
was rising to meet the foothills, and the pre- 
vailing type of vegetation changed imper- 
ceptibly in accord with the changing en- 
vironment. The mountains loomed higher 
as Sim neared them, towering with stolid 
majesty into the moonlit sky. 

The faint trail led into a dry wash, and 
the wash, in turn, grew to a cafion, sloping 
steeply toward the highlands. Up this 
horse and rider slowly toiled, gaining at 
length a sort of tableland, across which the 
traveling was much easier. 

Later, almost without warning, Sim came 
to the brink of a hidden valley that nestled, 
as it were, at the very portal of the moun- 
tains. It seemed to end abruptly, a veri- 
table cul-de-sac at the base of the protect- 
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ing peaks that climbed aloft in hazy gran- 
deur behind it. 


The cowboy saw a few ranch buildings . 


clustered together on the valley bottom be- 
neath him. His eyes caught the glint of 
water. A breath of cool, refreshing air 
seemed to rise up from below, whispering 
softly through the pines that dotted the 
slope. In the golden moonlight grotesque 
shadows fell across the bottom land, sharp- 
cut silhouettes of mountain peak and pine. 
The whole scene was one of bewitching 
beauty. 

“ Shadow Ranch at last!” Sim muttered, 
held spellbound by the mystic glory of this 
fairylike vision. ‘No wonder they call it 
that!” 

For a moment he sat silent on his horse, 
poised at the dip of the trail. No sign of 
life was visible in the ranch buildings—not 
even the faintest glimmer of a light through 
curtained window. He was on the point 
of starting his mount along the trail which 
led downward among the pines, when a 
sudden thought made him pause. 

“Tf this girl’s in trouble, like Ranny 
hinted,” he told himself, “she won’t be 
wanting strangers busting in on her this 
time of night. That’s no way to do. I 
better wait until to-morrow, and let her 
have the first glimpse of my homely phiz 
by daylight. Then she’ll know the worst 
right away.” 

Accordingly, Sim rode off a hundred 
yards or so to one side of the trail, where 
he found a good place for a night camp. 
He picketed his horse in a patch of grass, 
rolled up in his blanket, and prepared to 
go to sleep. 

Sleep was slow in coming. An unaccus- 
tomed ache filled the cow-puncher’s heart— 
the bitter consciousness that Ranny Wil- 
liams was gone, never to return. 

“ The poor old son of a gun!” Sim mut- 
) tered affectionately, tears smarting his eyes. 
)  “ Shot in the back by a skunk afraid to face 
him on even terms! Never mind, Ranny, 
old-timer—there’s a big score to be settled, 
and, God willing, I'll collect it all!” 

At last he fell into a troubled slumber. 

Sim was astir early the next morning. 
Glancing down toward Shadow Ranch, he 
noted a thin column of wood smoke lazily 
rising in the still air. 

“ Breakfast would sure taste good,” he 
told his horse. ‘“ Mebby they'll give us an 


invitation. Let’s go, cayuse!” 


He rode slowly up to the ranch, whistling 
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cheerfully to give warning of his approach. 
When he was some forty or fifty feet from 
the main building, the door opened, and a 
girl stepped out. She wore a short skirt of 
olive khaki, concealed within the folds of 
which, Sim perceived, she held a heavy 
revolver. 

7 Sim checked his horse and removed his 

at. 

“ Good morning, ma’am,”’ said he. 

“Good morning,” she replied, appraising 
Sim with a clear, level gaze. 

Sim, in his turn, eyed the girl with frank 
curiosity, and found that he wholly ap- 
proved of her. She was slender—in a 
graceful way, not to the point of undue 
thinness. Under ordinary circumstances 
Sim judged that she would have been un- 
usually pretty, but sorrow and trouble had 
left an unmistakable stamp upon her fea- 
tures. Her face, he thought, was made for 
smiles and dimples, but there was no hint of 
a smile in the sober, steadfast glance she 
fixed upon him. 

“ What do you want?” she asked. 

Sim hesitated, at a loss just how to in- 
troduce himself. To cover his momentary 
embarrassment, he swung down from the 
saddle. 

“TI was looking for a job,” said he. “ Do 
you happen to be needing any help around 
the ranch?” 

. Involuntarily he moved a bit nearer to 
er. 

“‘ Stay where you are, please!’’ she com- 
manded sharply, and Sim froze into immo- 
bility. She glanced at him searchingly, 
questioningly. “I’m sorry, but I cannot 
take on any one. Also I regret that it is 
impossibel for me to ask you to stop for a 
meal. I dislike to appear inhospitable, 
but—” Her voice choked a little, and a 
big pity for her distress welled up in Sim’s 
heart. She was obviously in desperate 
trouble of some kind. “ I—TI dare not trust 
any stranger. You had better go back.” 

“¢ Just a moment, ma’am,” said Sim. “I 
ain’t rightly a stranger, though you don’t 
even know my name—unless you’ve heard 
Ranny Williams speak of me.” 

At the mention of Ranny Williams she 
stirred with suddenly awakened interest. 

“You know Ranny Williams? You're 
not by any chance his friend—the man of 
whom he thought so much?” she inquired. 

“ Baldwin’s my name, ma’am — Sim 
Baldwin. Here’s a letter Ranny wrote me 
months ago. It was long in reaching me, 
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’ and that’s why I was so slow in coming. 
If I’d only got it sooner, ma’am, things 
might have been different. Mebby it will 
be a sort of recommendation, like, for me.” 

The girl offered no further opposition to 
Sim’s approach, but silently received the 
paper he extended. Her face flushed as she 
read, especially at the point where reference 
was made to herself. __ 

“Poor Ranny!” she murmured. “ You 
know—” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Baldwin said soberly. 
“T know something of what happened to 
Ranny Williams, and I’m counting on your 
supplying a lot of what I don’t know. What 
I do know is that he was shot down from 
behind, there in Rawson.” 

Sim saw that tears stood in the girl’s 

eyes. 
“ Ranny was brave to the point of rash- 
ness,” she said. ‘Too much so for his 
own good. How often, after it was too late, 
have I wished that he had never come to 
Shadow Ranch! His loyalty to me cost 
him his life.” 

“ Ranny was that kind,” Sim told her 
simply. © 

“ But it will be the same with you, Mr. 
Baldwin,” she cried impulsively. ‘“ You 
mustn’t stay! Sooner or later you would 
meet poor Ranny’s fate.” 

Sim smiled protestingly. 

“ You can’t frighten me, ma’am,” he tola 
her, and there was no suggestion of boast- 
ing about his quiet statement. “I judge 
you mean well, but I’m here to stay. My 
job is to take up Ranny’s work where he 
left off, and see it to the finish. 
saying I’m a better man than Ranny. He 
was my best friend, the finest, whitest chap 
that ever threw leg over a cayuse; but 
sometimes he didn’t show downright good 
judgment. He was impetuous, sort of, and 
I figure that killed him—that, and the fact 
that he didn’t credit this other side with 
being as ornery as they were. With me, 
Now, it’s different. I know things are 
pretty bad, without being exactly certain 

of all the specifications, but I’m prepared 
- for ’most anything. Also I ain’t afraid to 
run like a son of a gun, if conditions indi- 
cate that running is the wisest thing to do.” 

“ But I can’t afford to pay wages,” the 
girl said unhappily. 

“'Who’s mentioning pay, ma’am? I ex- 
pect to collect my pay later on, though not 
from you. All the pay I want is a chance 
to get back at this slimy bunch that killed 


T’m not: 


my pardner. He had a quarrel with ’em on 
your account, I take it. I’m inheriting 
yours—and his, to boot. I know you'll not 
object.” 

“You surely are a friend of Ranny Wil- 
liams!”” was the girl’s tremulous reply. 
“ You two are alike—thinking of other peo- 
ple’s troubles and forgetting your own. I 
cannot be so ungracious as to refuse your 
offer, nor shall I deny that help such as 
you bring me is most welcome. I wish I 
knew how to reward you, Mr. Baldwin!” 

Sim smiled at her encouragingly. 

“You might invite me to breakfast, 
ma’am,” he suggested. ‘‘I haven’t made 
the personal acquaintance of nourishment 
since yesterday afternoon, when I took a 
chance at one of the Rawson beaneries. 
And, if it’s all the same to you,” Sim hesi- 
tated, with an abashed grin, “ you might 
tell me your name. A fellow kind of likes 
to know who he’s working for, and I’d 
rather call you something besides ‘ ma’am’ 
all the time.” 

“Of course! How stupid of me! But 
I supposed you had learned my name. It 
is Ruth Cameron. Now come right in. 
You must be starved!” 

“Ruth Cameron!” Sim mused, as he fol- 
lowed his future employer. ‘“‘ That’s a 
pleasant-sounding name—easy to say, too; 
and a mighty nice girl to go with it. Ran- 
ny was right. She’s a thoroughbred, sure 
enough! How did she ever get tied up in 
this sorry mess?” 

“ Rita!” called Miss Cameron. 

A young Mexican girl appeared, to whom 
her mistress gave orders regarding Sim’s 
breakfast. For the first time in many 
moons the puncher found himself seated at 
a table spread with spotless linen. 

While he was eating, a step sounded in 
the next room, and a petulant voice called: 

“Ruth! Oh, I say, Ruth!” 

At the moment Miss Cameron was in the 
kitchen, overseeing certain items of Sim’s 
meal, so that the hail went unanswered. 
The next instant the owner of the voice ap- 
peared—a young fellow whose face bore a 
superficial resemblance to Ruth Cameron’s, 
in spite of his weak, indolent chin and too 
apparent marks of self-indulgence, together 
with an eye of rainbow hue, which added 
little to his personal beauty. 

“What the hell—” he growled. Then 
he caught sight of Sim, and his jaw dropped 
in surprise. ‘“ And who the hell might you - 
be?” he demanded. 
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The owner of Shadow Ranch reappeared 
before Sim had a chance to reply. 

“This is Sim Baldwin, a friend of Ran- 
ny’s,” she said coolly. “I have engaged 
him to help me.” 

“Then why don’t you feed him out in 
the kitchen, with the greasers?” he snarled 
gruffly. 

“Harry!” she cried in pained reproach. 
“ You are not yourself. Go back to your 
room until you are in better temper. I'll 
send Ramon to get whatever you need.” 

The young man withdrew, muttering in- 
audible words to himself. Sim said noth- 
ing, but merely glanced inquiringly at his 
employer, who blushed. 

“That is my brother Harry,” she ex- 
plained quietly. “I know what you are 
thinking, and I cannot blame you. It is 
humiliating, is it not, for a girl to be in 
desperate need of a two-fisted man to fight 
her battles, when her own brother is on the 
spot? As you can probably guess, Harry 
is of little help to me.” 

Sim’s fingers itched to administer suit- 
able punishment to this unworthy specimen 
of brotherhood, but as an employee at the 
ranch it was hardly incumbent on him to 
interfere between the owner and a member 
of her family, however much he might de- 
sire to do so. 

The presence of Harry Cameron, and 
his rather seedy condition, accounted for 
one thing that had slightly puzzled Sim. 
While half asleep in his camp beside the 
trail, during the preceding night, he had 
heard, or had fancied that he heard, the 
clatter of stones as a rider passed. Un- 
doubtedly Cameron had been returning 
from a spree at Rawson. 

“Likely he got in a fight there,” Sim 
mused. “ That would account for the black 
eye. Being yellow, he got cold feet, and 
lit out for home early.” 

“You mustn’t judge Harry too severe- 
ly,” Miss Cameron went on, in apology for 
her brother’s boorishness. ‘“‘ It is not whol- 
ly his fault. Mother always humored and 
spoiled him as a boy, and he hasn’t recov- 
ered from it.” 

Sim made no reply, feeling that silence 
became him better than speech. Whatever 
confidences Miss Cameron saw fit to give 
him regarding her troubles, family or other- 
wise, would come more properly without 
urging on his part. 

' The girl hesitated, glancing pensively at 
Sim across the table. 
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“Since you have cast in your lot with 
the dubious fortunes of Shadow Ranch,” 
she said, “it is no more than right that I 
should tell you something of what lies be- 
hind. Only through understanding the 
past has one a hope of dealing with the fu- 
ture. I will make the story as brief as 
possible.” 

Ruth paused, as if considering how to 
begin. 

“T came into possession of the ranch 
three years ago, at the death of an uncle, 
my father’s oldest brother, whom I had 
never seen. The men of the family have 
been—well, shall I say peculiar?—always 
prone to chafe against the restrictions of 
convention. Uncle Ralph willed Shadow 
Ranch to me on his deathbed, writing a let- 
ter which did not tell half enough. He 
probably thought that I would have no idea 
of actually coming here to live, for he said 
that the place ought to bring a good price 
if I could find a buyer; but he expressly 
warned me against Juan Mendillo. 

“This letter reached me when I was at 
my wit’s end. Mother had died the win- 
ter before—I have only the vaguest recol- 
lection of a father—and I was desperate 
from lack of money. My brother, too, had 
fallen in with bad companions, and I was 
deeply worried on his account. The ranch 
seemed like a heaven-sent refuge. It would 
give us a place to live, and perhaps even 
make us independent; and the effect of out- 
door life and work upon my brother, once 
away from the temptations of the city, 
could not fail to be beneficial. 

“Shadow Ranch is really beautiful, and 
at first I was delighted with everything. 
Harry improved, and took an interest in 
the management. Then Sefior Mendillo ap- 
peared upon the scene. He is a Spaniard— 
that is, in part—a man of striking appear- 
ance and, when he chooses, of polished 
manner. Ranny mentioned him in your 
letter, rather disparagingly.” 

“T know,” Sim nodded. “I’ve heard a 
bit more about the fellow from a little bar- 
keep there in Rawson, name of José.” 

“It seems that Mendillo had been ter- 
ribly put out because Uncle Ralph refused 
to sell him Shadow Ranch, which he had 
long coveted. It is about the only worth- 
while land in this section that he did not 
already own, and it was especially valuable 
in his eyes because of the water. His land 
adjoins mine further down the valley; but 
while we have an abundance of water 
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throughout the year, he gets it only at times 
of heavy rains. Ordinarily the water that 
we don’t use sinks into the sandy soil be- 
fore reaching Mendillo’s property, so that 
this portion of his estate suffers. He and 
Uncle Ralph were at swords’ points over 
the question of water rights. 

“His interest in the ranch was soon 
transferred to me, though I never attempt- 
ed to conceal the fact that his presence was 
wholly distasteful. He was here continual- 
ly. He professed great fondness for my 
brother, who, flattered by his attentions, 
became his constant satellite. Nothing 
could have been worse for Harry. Within 
a short time, under the crafty guidance of 
Mendillo, he was going a fearful pace in 
the dance halls and gambling resorts of 
Rawson.” 

Ruth Cameron shuddered. 

“In my ignorance,” she went on, “ I had 
taken him from the evils of city life only to 
expose him to depths of depravity which I 
had never supposed to exist.” 


“T don’t judge Rawson’s exactly q Sun- 


day school, from what I saw of it,” Sim 
agreed; “but I’ve lived long enough to 
learn this, Miss Cameron—you’ll find good 
and evil side by side, ’most everywhere you 


go. I’m not doubting that there’s some 
good even in Rawson, though it’s not what 
one would term conspicuous. I’m right 
sorry about your brother, though.” 

Ruth thanked him with a little smile. 

“When I saw how things were going,” 
she resumed, “ I made a tardy effort to get 
away before Harry should be utterly lost. 
Knowing that Mendillo wanted Shadow 
Ranch, I offered to scll out to him. He was 
eager to buy—but at his own terms, which 
.were horrible, impossible! ’’ 

Again she shuddered, her eyes drooping 
before Sim’s sympathetic gaze. For a mo- 
ment she seemed to be striving to continue, 
but unable to gain control of her emotion. 
Her fingers twisted in her lap, and then, 
suddenly, the girl’s head fell forward on 
the table, her shoulders shaken by a tumult 
of sobs. 

“There, there!” Sim, awkward in his 
distress, attempted to comfort her. 
“You’ve got nothing to fear now, Miss 
Cameron. That skunk won’t bother you 
any more!” 

Ruth’s hysterical outburst passed as ab- 
tuptly as it came. She looked up, smiling, 
as if in apology. 

“T don’t often fly off like that,” she said. 
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“T hope you will forgive me this once, Mr. 
Baldwin.” 

Sim shifted uncomfortably in his seat. 

“T wish you’d cut out the ‘ mister,’ ” he 
said shyly. ‘It don’t sound natural. You 
see, Miss Cameron, Sim’s the handle I gen- 
erally go by.” 

“ All right, if you prefer it that way,” 
she agreed readily. 

“And what did brother Harry say to 
Mendillo’s proposition?” Sim inquired. 
“ That is, if you’ll excuse my asking.” 

The unhappy look, which once or twice 
had disappeared during her conversation 
with Baldwin, again appeared in Ruth 
Cameron’s eyes. 

“ Harry approves of Mendillo,” she con- 
fessed soberly. ‘‘ He can’t see what objec- 
tions I have to the man.” 

“Generous old soul, this Harry!” was 
Sim’s unspoken thought. ‘ Willing to see 
his only sister tied for life to a human hy- 
ena for the advantages of owning the king 
of the range as brother-in-law!” No hint 
of this showed in the cowboy’s face, how- 
ever. ‘‘ What next?” he prompted. 

“ Mendillo was frightfully angry at my 
refusal, and departed, warning me that I 
must yield to him sooner or later. He im- 
mediately began using the power he pos- 
sesses throughout this section in an attempt 
to bring me to terms. Our men left, and 
with the exception of two Mexican house 
servants, whom I suspect of being in his 
pay, I had no help about the ranch. Five 
hundred steers were awaiting shipment. 
Mendillo blocked my efforts to get cars. 
The railroad that runs through here is a 
short branch line, which he practically owns 
—at any rate, he controls its policies. 
Then the steers were stolen, probably at 
Mendillo’s instigation, though of that I 
have no actual proof. The rest of my cat- 
tle have been spirited away, a few at a 
time. The ranch is now merely a shell of 
what it once was—no more than a means 
of supplying the food we eat.” 

Baldwin’s face grew white with anger at 
this recital of indignities suffered. 

“Now about Ranny Williams?” he 
asked. “When does he come into the 
story, Miss Cameron?” 

“T found him one morning lying uncon- 
scious by the trail on the plateau above our 
valley. That was nearly a year ago. The 
poor fellow had been shot. I had him 
brought down here to the ranch, where we 
found that his injury was not very serious, 
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though he had been greatly weakened by 
loss of blood. Later he told me that he had 
chanced to hear something about Shadow 
Ranch and the trouble here, and was on his 
way to enlist on my side in the war, when 
an unknown person fired at him. I suspect 
that one of Mendillo’s gang had followed 
him, and that the assassin thought his work 
was done when Ranny fell. 

“His splendid health brought a quick 
recovery, and then Ranny took charge, 
much as you have offered to do. The steal- 
ing of cattle from the ranch stopped. More 
than once I heard shooting at night, and 
though Ranny didn’t talk about it, I think 
Mendillo’s force suffered casualties; but 
this welcome respite from persecution was 
only temporary. Méendillo had often 
spoken of me in some of the unsavory dives 
in Rawson, and this must have preyed on 
Ranny’s mind. One evening—it was not 
so very long ago—they met—” She broke 
off. “ Did José tell you about it?” 

“ Yes,” Sim replied, “ he told me.” 

“You see what you are up against,” 
Ruth said, after a pause. ‘“‘ As soon as 


Mendillo learns that I have a new cham- 
pion, you will be marked for murder. 


It 
will be unsafe for you even to set foot in 
Rawson.” 

“Tl chance that,” Sim told her grimly. 
“T’ll be knowing what to expect, and I 
judge poor Ranny didn’t. There’s one 
thing I’d like, though. You haven’t got a 
spare gun about the place, have you? They 
used to call me a two-gun man, but lately 
I got out of the habit of packing an extra 
pistol. I was right quick at slinging two 
guns once,” he added modestly, “and it 
may come in handy again.” 

“Would you like Ranny’s gun, Sim?” 
she asked. 

“Ranny’s gun!” he echoed eagerly. 
“Have you got Ranny’s gun here, Miss 
Cameron?” 

Ruth left the room without answering, 
and presently returned with a complete out- 
fit—heavy blue pistol, belt, and holster— 
which she handed to Sim. 

“T’ve been saving it since poor Ranny 
was buried. Harry wanted the pistol, but ” 
—she hesitated—“I didn’t think he was 
worthy to own it. I love Harry, for after 
all he is my brother, but I cannot blind 
myself to his many failings.” 

Reverently Sim drew the gun from its 
holster of embossed leather. 

“ That’s sure Ranny’s six-gun!” he mur- 
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mured, as if to himself. “ I’d know it ina 
minute, anywhere.” 

Thrusting the weapon back into its 
sheath, he buckled the belt about his waist, 
tying down the holster by the thong of raw- 
hide attached for that important purpose. 
He shook himself slightly, adjusting his hips 
to the weight of the two pistols. 

“There!” he muttered contentedly. 
“ That sure feels better. One balances the 
other, sort of. Seems like old times!” 
Then, soberly, he added: “I’m right 
obliged to you for this gun, Miss Ruth. 
I’m proud to use it in your service, and I 
know Ranny would say the same if he 
could speak to us.” 

“] think he would, Sim,” softly agreed 
the owner of Shadow Ranch. 

““Now I need one or two more tips, 
Sim suggested briskly. ‘ Besides our friend 
Mendillo, who are the other principal bad 
actors hereabouts?” 

“‘ Mendillo is the leader, of course. Then 
there’s the sheriff of Rawson, Bob Curley; 
he owes his position to Mendillo, and plays 
the part of king’s jackal to perfection. 
Next comes Fatty Brand—” 

“T think I met that gentleman,” Sim in- 
terrupted. ‘“ Works at the railroad station, 
doesn’t he?” 

Ruth nodded. 

“ Third among the sevior’s hangers-on is 
Mexican Charley—I never heard his other 
name—a narrow-chested, stoop-shouldered 
little beast of a man, who, they say, would 
think no more of knifing an enemy than of 
crushing a scorpion under foot. He is the 
proprietor of Pete’s Place, one of Rawson’s 
leading dives, and its ostensible owner, 
though probably the establishment really 
belongs to Mendillo. Last of all is the 
owner of the Hidden Fortune Mine, Steve 
Gorham. He is something of an outsider, 
and while he plays poker with the others 
I do not believe that he is a partner to their 
more disreputable activities. The only 
thing I know against him is his choice of 
associates. 

“In addition to his three right-hand men, 
Mendillo has his crew of personal attend- 
ants, hired gunmen, and killers, who take 
orders from him alone. It was undoubtedly 
one of these who murdered Ranny, though 
I fear you will find it impossible to discover 
who actually fired the fatal shot. After all, 
Mendillo himself is responsible.” 

“T’m holding him responsible, all right!” 
Sim declared grimly, “ but I want the other, 
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too. Now, having disposed of the black 


page, why not turn over? Aren’t there de- 
cent people in Rawson, Miss Ruth—folks 
who are sick of having this rotten crew run 
matters?” 

“ Aside from Mendillo’s cattle interests, 
the town’s main income is from the Hid- 
den Fortune, which employs quite a large 
force. They are hard rock men, native 
Americans for the most part, a rough and 
ready crowd who patronize Rawson’s places 
of amusement, but who probably are not 
wholly vicious. The manager of the prop- 
erty, Joseph Bradford, is a fine man. He 
lives with his wife close to the mine, rarely 
going to town. I have thought of appealing 
to him, but I feared to bring trouble upon 
his family. Dr. Evans, the company sur- 
geon, is also a thoroughly good man. This 
section has long been in desperate need of 
a housecleaning. I think most of the in- 
habitants would welcome it.” 

“H-m!” grunted Sim Baldwin thought- 
fully. ‘‘ That’s something, anyway!” 


IV 


THAT same evening, in a private upstairs 
room of the dance hall known as Pete’s 
Place, three men lounged around a table, 
smoking. A supply of chips and cards in- 
dicated that poker was in prospect, but the 
game had not yet started. Apparently one 
or more of the players were still lacking. 

Those already on hand were Sheriff Cur- 
ley, a powerfully built individual with the 
word “ bully ” written large on his face; 
Mexican Charley, who fitted the descrip- 
tion that Ruth Cameron gave to Sim; and 
the latter’s fat friend of the railroad sta- 
tion. Brand impatiently shuffled a deck 
of cards. 

“ What’s the matter with Mendillo?” he 
growled. ‘‘ He’s late!” 

“ Mendillo’s been away the last two 
days,” put in Curley indifferently. ‘‘ Only 
got back an hour ago. He'll be along any 
minute now, 1 expect—Gorham, too.” 

“ Juan’s on the warpath,” spoke up 
Mexican Charley. The only thing Mexican 
about the fellow was his astonishing ability 
in the use of a knife, whence his sobriquet. 
He looked like a cockney, and there was a 
cockney tang in his voice. “I saw ’im a 
little while ago. Blimy if I know what’s 
wrong, but ’e was black as a thundercloud, 
e was.” 

Curley and Brand glanced uneasily at 
each other, a glance which the cockney cor- 


rectly interpreted. He took no pains to 
conceal the delight he felt at seeing their 
apprehension. 

“ Just wite till Mendillo comes in,” he 
gloated. “’E won’t ’ave a thing to sy— 
not arf.” 

“Shut up, you!” snapped Curley, his 
hairy arm reaching over as if to grab the 
little cockney by the coat collar. 

Charley wriggled from the big man’s 
grasp with the sinuous grace of a serpent. 

“Tyke your dirty ’ands orf me,” he 
snarled, his teeth showing in an evil grin, 
“or I'll jolly well carve your blinking ’eart 
out, blimy if I won’t.” 

Just at that instant the door opened, and 
in strode Mendillo. As Ruth had said, he 
was a man of striking appearance—dark in 
complexion, black as to hair and eyes, and 
with just the faintest suggestion of high 
cheek bones. There was now, however, no 
apparent trace of the polish that Ruth had 
mentioned. The se#or was in a towering 
rage. 

Curley turned to him effusively. 

“‘ Glad to see you back, chief!” he cried. 
“ How’s everything?” 

Mendillo scowled, ignoring Curley’s out- 
stretched hand. His hot glance swept the 
three contemptuously. 

“ You’re a fine bunch to leave in charge 
when I’m away!” he sneered. 

“Why, what’s the matter now?” Curley 
protested. 

“ You know what’s the matter—there’s a 
new man out to Shadow Ranch. He blew 
into town yesterday afternoon, bluffed Fat- 
ty Brand to a standstill, shot up two of my 
best men, and got away clean. You’re a 
hell of a sheriff, Curley!” he added in with- 
ering sarcasm. “I certainly picked a 
bloomer when I picked you!” 

“You can’t blame me for the mess,” 
Curley expostulated in a pained tone. “ He 
was gone before I even knew he was here. 
Fatty had a better chance at him than I 
did. Why, I never even saw the man!” 

Mendillo’s rage was transferred to the 
station agent. 

“Why didn’t you shoot him?” was his 
harsh demand. ‘“ You know my orders— 
no man gets to Shadow Ranch. We had 
trouble enough with that fellow Williams. 
We'll have more trouble now, or I miss my 
guess. Well, say something! Why didn’t 
you get him?” 

Brand’s shifty gaze wavered, unable to 
face the blazing wrath in his chief’s eyes. 
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“ Why didn’t I get him?” he repeated at 
length. “I'll tell you, if you want to know 
—because he ain’t the kind that’s easy to 
get. He’s the kind that gets you, instead— 
see? If you don’t believe me, just try it 
for yourself once!” 

“Probably I will,” Mendillo assented, 
his anger waning; “and I’m telling you 
that if I go after him, I'll get him!” 

“The syme wy you got Williams, eh?” 
suggested the cockney, who seemed to have 
far less awe of the boss than did his two 
fellows. 

“ That ‘11 do from you!” said Mendillo 
savagely. 

“Who is this chap, anyway?” Curley 
hastily inquired, seeking to get the affair 
on a smoother basis, for after all their in- 
terests were common. 

“ He’s a friend of Williams, a man named 
Sim Baldwin,” Mendillo told them. ‘ He’s 
down here to get the man that killed his 
pal. He’s a two-gun man, and when he 
starts slinging his artillery you’d think 
there was a machine gun in action. He was 
doing a little practice to-day out at Shadow 
Ranch.” 

“The chap I saw only wore one gun,” 
Fatty Brand remarked hopefully. “I 
guess mebby this bird you’re mentioning 
ain’t the same one at all, chief.” 

“ You’ve another guess coming,” Mén- 
dillo replied cuttingly. ‘ That’s the trou- 
ble with you—too much guessing and too 
little facts. You got fatty degeneration of 
the brain!” 

“ How’d you know so much about this 
Shadow Ranch two-gun man?” Brand 
asked resentfully. 

“T make it my business to know,” Men- 
dillo assured him. “ My information comes 
straight from headquarters—let me tell you 
that.” 

“ Does this stranger know who shot his 
friend?” Curley asked, a trace of anxiety 
perceptible in his voice. 

“No, Bob, he don’t know yet,” was 
Mendillo’s answer. ‘“‘ You're safe until he 
finds out. Nobody’s wise that you killed 
Williams but the three of us, and we won’t 
give you away. We're all in the business 
together.” 

‘“‘ There’s one other knows it,” Brand re- 
marked vindictively. ‘ That’s the dance 
hall skirt that let out the squawk when he 
fired. I’m telling you she ought to be taken 
eare of!” 

“That girl’s all right,” Curley asserted. 
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She’s my girl, and you'll never find her 
throwing me down. If she does—” 

He paused meaningly. 

“Once she throws you down—good 
night!” said Mendillo. 

““How much does Baldwin know, and 
where did he get his information?” inquired 
Brand. 

“ He knows a plenty—so much so that 
he’s a menace to all of us,” was the small 
comfort Mendillo gave him. ‘“ The sooner 
he’s put out of the way the better.” 

“We got to go easy, though, chief,” Cur- 
ley objected. ‘‘ You know there’s such a 
thing as carrying a matter too far, even in 
Rawson. Lots of folks didn’t like the way 
Williams was bumped off — I'll say that, 
even if I did the job myself.” 

“‘ What you mean is, they didn’t like the 
wy you didn’t arrest the chap what killed 
the beggar,” cackled Mexican Charley. 
‘“* What a rare joke—the sheriff of Rawson 
tyking himself in fer murdering a cove!” 

‘“¢ Never mind that,” the sheriff growled; 
“but we ought to get rid of this Baldwin 
peaceable like—no public fuss. We can’t 
afford to have people in town here get too 
restless.” 

“‘ The trouble with you is you’re yellow,” 
Mendillo sneered. 

“‘T don’t like the looks of things over- 
much myself,” Fatty Brand mused. “ Cur- 
ley’s right—first thing you know we'll be 
in too deep. Why don’t you lay off this 
girl, chief? You ought to have taken her 
up when she offered to sell out. She’s good- 
looking, I’ll admit, but just the same there’s 
others.” 

Mendillo turned on him in a renewed 
blaze of fury. 

“Who’s running this business?” he 
snarled. “ Are you the boss, or me?” 

“You are,” Fatty admitted mildly. 
“T’m only offering a suggestion.” 

“T don’t want suggestions like that! I 
want that girl, and I’m going to have her— 
understand? Don’t forget the six thousand 
dollars I’m going to give for your help when 
the time comes. I’m willing to pay for 
what I get. I’m generous to those that help 
me, but I sure hate a crowd of white-livered 
cowards! Scared pink because one gun 
slinger happens along—one man against a 
young army!” 

“How you planning to get hold of the 
ranch?” Curley asked. ‘“‘ Going to starve 
the girl out? That’s slow, chief. You 
can’t just go over there and help yourself 
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to the property. That would be raw, even 
for Rawson.” 

“That’s coming along in due season,” 
Mendillo said. “ I’ve planted a man where 
he has access to the land records. He may 
find a flaw in her title.” 

“ May find a flaw in ’er title!” repeated 
Mexican Charley, with an appreciative 
grimace. “ That’s good, what? Why don’t 
you sy what you mean—that ’is business is 
to myke a flaw in the blarsted title?” 

“T’ve got one or two other irons in the 
fire,’ Mendillo added. “If one scheme 
doesn’t work, another will.” 

“ And the girl?” Curley continued. 

“When the time is ripe, she goes to my 
ranch up Calico Cafion. It’s waiting for 
her. It’s a good place to keep an unwilling 
bride—a prison, or a love nest, depending 
on how reasonable she is!” 

Mendillo smirked evilly. 

“ Bride, me eye!” came in the cockney’s 
husky chortle. 

“Oh, I may marry her, at that,” Men- 
dillo insisted. ‘I’m fond of brides. That’s 
a mere detail, however.” 

“ And we three split the six thousand?” 
demanded Fatty Brand _ covetously. 
“ That’s agreed, chief?” 

“ Absolutely—when I get the girl.” 

‘“ And the only person really in the way 
is this damned cow-puncher,” Sheriff Cur- 
ley mused. 

“ Right! And he wouldn’t be in the way 
if you weak sisters were worth your salt!” 
cried Mendillo, his anger flaring up afresh. 

Now it was Fatty Brand who hastened 
to act as peacemaker. 

“ That’s all past and gone, chief,” said 
he diplomatically. ‘We slipped, but it 
can’t be helped, and bellyaching about it 
won’t do any good. What we got to do is 
make a fresh start. What’s the matter with 
this? That fellow Baldwin is a fugitive 
from justice. Yesterday he killed two men, 
making an unprovoked attack upon them— 
cold-blooded murder. The authorities of 
Rawson don’t propose to stand for any 
rough stuff like that. This desperado is ar- 
rested, and then happens to be shot while 
trying to escape. We’re rid of the fellow, 
all serene, and no embarrassments.” 

“A good idea, Fatty!” Mendillo ap- 
proved. “I didn’t think you had the 
brains.” 

“ Sure, it’s a fine idea, that’s what!” was 
the little cockney’s mocking comment. 
“It’s mighty fine for the guy what arrests 
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this blinking gun slinger! Who gets the 
little job?” 

“ Why, the sheriff, of course,” said Men- 
dillo. ‘“ Who else would be expected to ar- 
rest anybody? It’s his job to do all the 
arresting we require—that’s understood.” 

Curley wet his thick lips nervously. 

“Not me!” he protested. “I’ve done 
my share of the dirty work.” 

“You're afraid of him—that’s all,” Men- 
dillo jeered. “ Didn’t I just say you were 
yellow?” 

“T wasn’t afraid to shoot once, and I’m 
not afraid to shoot again; but arresting a 
guy like this one is no easy thing to do. 
He'll be pulling his guns.” 

“ All the better,” Mendillo assured him. 
“ Aren’t you always bragging about how 
quick you are on the draw? He gives you 
the opening, and you beat him to it. Sim- 
ple! Then the fellow’s shot while resisting 
arrest, instead of while attempting to escape 
Instead of blaming 
you, people will think you’re a first-class 
officer. You'll come in for a lot of praise!” 

In the heat of the discussion their voices 
had been raised to a higher pitch. Curley, 
aggrieved, started to utter renewed protest, 
when a sudden step sounded loudly in the 
hall outside. Mendillo silenced the sheriff 
with an imperative gesture. 

“Enough!” he whispered. ‘“ Here comes 
Steve Gorham for the poker game. What 
he doesn’t know won’t hurt him.” 

All turned expectantly toward the door, 
which was abruptly flung wide open. Sim 
Baldwin stood there, negligently at ease, 
with a grin on his lips. 

“Evening, gents!” he saluted them 
genially. 

V 


Tue four startled faces turned toward 
Sim Baldwin, as he lounged in the doorway, 
reflected a variety of emotions. On Men- 
dillo’s was mainly chagrin at the apparent 
ease with which the enemy had trailed them 
to the conference room. Mexican Charley 
registered surprise, not unmixed with a 
grudging admiration. Only Brand and 
Curley showed fear, and with the latter es- 
pecially did that fear approach stark terror. 

In a sort of dumb desperation, the big 
sheriff was running back over the conversa- 
tion prior to Baldwin’s appearance, seeking 
to remember just when there had come in a 
definite reference to his part in the killing 
of Ranny Williams. Curley’s brain worked 
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slowly. The intruder had heard something, 
of course; but how much? ‘The sheriff re- 
flected unhappily that he alone of the four 
stood in danger of immediate extinction, if 
this thin-lipped, self-confident puncher had 
learned whose finger it was that pressed the 
trigger of the gun which sent his friend on 
that last long journey. 

Sim’s cool, questioning gaze swept from 
one to another of the silent group. Curley 
imagined that it rested longer on him, and 
he cringed. Even in his cornered cowardice 
there was no thought of pulling the weapon 
that sagged against his hip, to stake all on 
a mad chance that his draw would beat the 
stranger’s. He seemed to now that it 
would not. 

Baldwin’s hands rested easily on his hips, 
the butts of his two big pistols just below 
them. Not a man who faced him was for 
an instant deceived by his air of careless in- 
difference. Each knew that the slightest 
hostile move would galvanize those two 
deadly weapons into spitting hot lead with 
swift and certain aim. 

“ Well?” Sim Baldwin inquired, with the 
pleasant rising inflection with which one 
asks as to a friend’s health. 

No one ventured a response. 

“Why don’t you start in?” Sim con- 
tinued, as if pained that his well meant at- 
tempt at conversation had fallen flat. 

He addressed the query to Bob Curley, 
with a pointed directness which the latter 
found it impossible to ignore. 

“ Start in what?” countered the sheriff, 
sparring for time, for anything. 

“Why, arresting me for murder, wasn’t 
it? After which I’m supposed to get my- 
self shot while rashly staging a get-away 
stunt. Or, if I make a motion toward a 
gun, you pot me and charge it up to profit 
and loss. A good idea, when the party of 
the second part is agreeable—and, more- 
over, when the party of the first part has 
the necessary nerve. I’m ready, sheriff. 
How about you?” 

Curley sneaked a look at his chief, whose 
emotionless face gave him no help. The 
sheriff felt easier in one respect, at least— 
he was fairly certain, by now, that Sim 
Baldwin did not yet know who killed Wil- 
liams. With that comforting thought cher- 
ished in his breast, he was able to breathe 
more freely. 

On the other hand, his position was far 
from being a delectable one. Bluff had car- 
ried the sheriff through many a tight posi- 
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tion, but he realized that this was no occa- 
sion for bluffing. Any move toward arrest- 
ing Baldwin, he felt positive, was equiva- 
lent to suicide, and Sheriff Curley was not 
yet tired of life. If he did not attempt to 
carry out the role assigned him by Men- 
dillo, there would follow, later on, a bad 
half hour when he explained this failure to 
the chief. 

However, this last menace was more re- 
mote, and therefore the lesser of two evils. 

“T guess you’re mistaken, stranger,” he 
mumbled weakly. “I’m not wanting you 
for anything.” 

“ Now I’m right glad to hear you say 
that!” Sim exclaimed in whole-hearted 
gratification. ‘“ You see,” he added chat- 
tily, ‘“‘I was worried for fear there might 
be some misunderstanding of that little 
matter in the saloon, when I met those two 
Mexicans. They likely made a mistake, 
and hopped on me for somebody else. You 
got the business straight, sheriff, that I act- 
ed in self-defense?” 

Curley nodded glumly. 

“So we start with the slate clean, eh?” 
said Baldwin. ‘“ That’s sure nice! Now I 
want to add just this, and I’m through—I 
2in’t naturally a killer. Shooting down my 
fellows never appealed to me as being a 
proper form of amusement for an earnest 
young man anxious to live to a ripe old age; 
and that’s why I’m loath to rid the world 
of you carrion here and now, strongly as 
I’m tempted to salivate you. I don’t feel 
like shooting to-day, but next time we meet 
I’m expecting it will be different a heap. 
Looking forward with much pleasure to our 
next meeting, I’ll make you this one prom- 
ise, which you can take for what it’s worth 
—you can count on me not drawing till 
after the other man has made the first move 
for his side arms; but when I draw I shoot 
—get that?” 

Mexican Charley sat a little to one side 
of Mendillo, partly behind the broad figure 
of Fatty Brand. He was the only one who 
had a chance to act under any sort of cover. 
None of the others showed any sign of 
eagerness to try conclusions with their call- 
er. Sim, indeed, had them buffaloed. 

Mendillo, however, who had great re- 
spect for Charley’s cold nerve, signaled him 
with an imperceptible quiver of an eyelid. 
Charley was game, and signaled back that 
he understood. The little cockney was very 
vain about his knife throwing, and seldom 


unwilling to show it off. This fool cowboy, 
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rashly exposed in the door opening, guns 
not drawn, offered a target that he could 
not miss. It was Charley’s quaint theory 
that the hand is quicker than the eye. 

Testing it in this case proved fatal. To 
the dazzled spectators the whole action 
seemed instantaneous. One second Bald- 
win lounged before them, as_ before. 
Though they perceived no movement on 
his part, their next impression found him 
with a blazing gun in each fist. The crash- 
ing roar of the pistols was followed by a 
clattering noise as Charley’s knife went 
spinning harmlessly across the floor, driven 
from his shattered hand by one bullet. The 
other missile found a billet in his chest, and 
Mexican Charley, with a queer, strangled 
cry, fell forward in a heap. He had thrown 
one knife too many. 

“IT warned you, didn’t I?” snarled Bald- 
win from behind the curling smoke of his 
guns. The puncher’s voice had the harsh 
rasp of a file on tough steel. ‘ Who’s 
next?” 

For the space of perhaps ten seconds he 
stood there, while from the dance hall below 
came a chorus of screams and startled cries. 
The monotonous tin-panny thump of the 
battered piano ceased. 

“'Who’s next?” Baldwin repeated. 

It seemed that no one desired to be next. 
Then he was gone, as unexpectedly as he 
had appeared, escaping to the ground by 
way of a low shed at the rear of the build- 
ing. Pursuit was useless, for the night had 
swallowed him. 

Mendillo and Curley, indeed, made a 
dash down the narrow hallway on Sim’s 
trail, with pistols drawn; but the moon had 
not yet risen, and, straining their eyes 
through the darkness, they discerned noth- 
ing on which it was worth while to waste 
a shot. Baffled, ugly in their disappoint- 
ment, they returned to the room, from 
which Brand had not troubled to emerge. 

Charley’s body was removed, and at 
length business was resumed in the place 
below. Méendillo faced his two henchmen, 
silent, studying them. Fatty Brand was 
the first to speak. 

“You remember what I said about that 
hell raiser?” he remarked succinctly. “I 
said he was the kind that gets you, didn’t 
I? I called the turn, didn’t I? Now you 
know why I wasn’t so keen to start any gun 


play when he breezed in on me yesterday . 


afternoon; and mebby you can understand 
just what kind of a double action cyclone 
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hit those two fool greasers of yours when 
they tackled him!” 

“Tt didn’t stop you from framing me to 
stack up against him,” growled Curley, 
with a meaning glance at Mexican Char- 
ley’s knife, which still lay on the floor. 
“ That was a hell of a notion, that brain 
storm of yours—electing me to be the goat! 
I’d ’a’ had a fine chance, wouldn’t I?” 

Curley passed a palm over the drops of 
moisture on his brow, thankful that it had 
been Charley, not he. 

Fatty Brand stretched himself. 

“‘ Here’s where I. resign,” he informed 
them. “ From now on you can count me 
out. I wouldn’t any more make a pass to- 
ward my gun when that cow-puncher is 
around than I’d shake hands with a six-foot 
diamondback. Either proposition is sure 
death, I’m telling you. I’ve quit!” 

“You’re throwing away your share of 
the six thousand—half now,” Mendillo re- 
minded him, shrewdly eying the deserter 
under cover of the cigar he was lighting. 

“ Curley’s welcome to it all,” was Fatty’s 
comment. ‘Look what it brought Mexi- 
can Charley! What good will all the cash 
in the Southwest do me if my toes are 
pointed up and my bread basket made into 
a sieve by that gun slinger’s bullets? No, 
sir—I’ve quit!” 

“So have I,” Sheriff Curley announced, 
emboldened by Fatty’s example. “ You 
can count me out too, chief. The pace is 
getting too hot.” 

“Oh, so I can count you out, too, can 
I?” Mendillo echoed coldly. “ Just like 
that! I can see where I’m going to miss 
poor old Charley. He was small and thin, 
but there was more hard-boiled nerve in 
his little finger than in both your hulking 
carcasses together. Fatty, you can get out 
and stay out. I’m through with you, and 
no regrets; but don’t come whining around 
again, begging favors from me. As to you, 
Bob Curley ”— here Mendillo turned his 
furious gaze on the uncomfortable sheriff— 
“quit if you want to, but I’ll guarantee 
that within two hours after you quit, this 
Sim Baldwin will know who shot his pal. 
You’re either with me or against me. If 
you're against me, then I’m against you— 
that’s flat. I’m going to need your help 
before I get through, as it happens. That’s 
why I made you sheriff. Ill willingly con- 
cede that you’re damned poor material— 
practically a total loss—but I’ve got to 
make the best of it.” 
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ley demanded. “ When I shot Williams, 
jweren’t you right under his gun?” 

“ And you were well paid for the job, 
weren’t you? And you'll be well paid in 
the future. That’s not the point. The 
point is, are you going to stick to the 

H ?” 


“ Sure, chief, I’ll stick with you,” Curley 
responded. 

There was no joy in the sheriff’s voice as 
he spoke. He was thinking of Mexican 
Charley, and the startled, vacant look of 
surprise frozen on the little man’s face as 
Baldwin’s guns crashed. 

“All right, sheriff,” returned Mendillo 
quietly. “I thought maybe you’d suffer a 
change of heart. This puncher has forced 
matters to-night, and we'll have to work 
fast. I wish I knew just how much of our 
talk he overheard!” 

“So do I, chief,” Curley agreed, and ke 
meant it. 

VI 


It was late that night when Sim finally 
returned to Shadow Ranch, but a light still 
burned in the living room. At the sound 
of the cowboy’s horse Ruth stepped from 
the door. It was dark down in the valley, 
for by now the moon had slipped below the 
mountains, 

“Is that you, Sim?” the girl inquired 
anxiously. 

“It’s me, all right, Miss Cameron.” Sim 
came forward into the circle of lamplight 
about the doorstep. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 

* Nothing, except that I’ve been imagin- 
ing all sorts of terrible things.” She 
laughed, a little hysterically. ‘“‘ Where have 
you been all this time, Sim?” 

“ Well, Miss Cameron, I’ve been several 
places,” Baldwin returned, twisting himself 
a cigarette. “‘To the Hidden Fortune 
Mine, for one, and then I took a notion to 
amble over Rawson way.” 

“To Rawson?” she echoed in surprise. 
“ But that isn’t safe, Sim. I was hoping 
you’d be more careful!” 

“ The place seemed safe enough,” he told 
her dryly. 

“Come in and sit down while I make 
you a pot of coffee,” Ruth cried. “ You 
must tell me all about it. I just know 
you’ve had some exciting adventures.” 

“It’s pretty late,” Sim hesitated. 

“Of course! I didn’t realize how tired 
‘you must be. To-morrow will do.” 
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There was a trace of disappointment in 
the girl’s voice. 

“I wasn’t thinking of myself, Miss 
Ruth,” Sim hastened to add. “ Since you 
put it that way, I’ll gladly accept your kind 
—— A cup of coffee would sure taste 

e. 

“Come along, then,” Ruth urged. 

She led the way to the kitchen, Sim fol- 
lowing readily enough. While the coffee 
was boiling, Ruth produced a plate of cold 
fried chicken and other odds and ends of 
food. Sim really was hungry, though he 
managed to utter a feeble protest, which his 
hostess ignored. She fluttered about the 
room, waiting on the gratified cowboy while 
he ate, not bothering him with questions. 
Only when he had concluded his repast with 
@ mammoth segment of delicious pie, made 
from plums which grew wild in the eafion, 
did Ruth at last sit down herself, across 
the table from Sim. He looked at her wist- 
fully, thinking how cozy and homelike 
things were. 

“ Now roll a cigarette,” she commanded, 
with a pretty little assumption of authority 
over him that delighted Sim hugely, “ and 
begin to talk. Don’t dare to leave out a 
single thing. First, why did you go to the 
Hidden Fortune?” 

“ Sitting quiet has never been my idea of 
the correct way to meet trouble,” Sim re- 
marked, touching a match to his cigarette. 
“Instead of waiting for the other side to 
start things, do the starting yourself. Keep 
’em guessing all the time. Then they won’t 
have so much chance to plan up deviltry of 
their own, being as they’re busy figuring 
out what you’re doing to them—see?” 

“That sounds to me like good strategy,” 
Ruth laughed. “ Proceed, general!” 

“T had a chat with Dr. Evans and Mr. 
Bradford. They’re white men, just like 
you said. I didn’t tell ’em very much—just 
a rough sketch of the persecution you’ve 
suffered. Mrs. Bradford’s nice, too. I met 
her. She wants you to come over and stay 
with her until the thing’s settled. I’m 
thinking mebby you’d better do it, Miss 
Cameron.” 

“In other words, desert the ship while 
you fight for me! No, I can’t do that.” 
The girl’s words were final. ‘ What else, 
Sim?” 

“IT sounded out Mr. Gorham, and he’s 
all right. He’s a sort of easy-going chap, 


fond of poker games, but no real friend of 
Mendillo. He knew Mendillo’s gang wete 





























none too good, but I guess he’d taken a lot 
of what he’d heard as idle talk. Anyway, 
he had a date to play with the crowd to- 
night, in their private room above Pete’s, 
and I asked him as a special favor to let 
me go instead of him. I told him I’d like 
to spring a little surprise, kind of, on Men- 
dillo & Co. Steve Gorham was a good 
sport, and he gave me valuable hints on the 
lay of the rooms. So I went, and I guess 
I surprised ’em some — after I’d listened 
outside to a bit of their conversation.” 

‘“‘1’d have given worlds to see it!” Ruth 
cried, her eyes shining. ‘ What happened, 
Sim?” 

“T wasn’t intending to shoot anybody,” 
Sim told her reluctantly, “ but I had to. 
Mexican Charley it was. I hated to, sort 
of, because he was the only one there with 
nerve enough to take a chance. He’s gone, 
anyway. I’d rather it had been Mendillo.” 

Ruth said nothing. Her downcast eyes 
were fixed on the table. 

“J don’t want you to get a wrong im- 
pression of me, Miss Cameron,” Sim told 
her quietly. ‘I’ve had to kill men, now 
and then, in the past, but I never went 
looking for trouble until it was forced on 
me. I don’t enjoy killing, even when it’s 
riffraff like Mexican Charley and the rest 
of the gang. I never killed a man in cold 
blood, and I never will. No matter how 
bad he is, I won’t shoot until he makes a 
pass for his own gun first. You understand 
how it is, don’t you, Miss Ruth? You 
don’t think I’m just like these hired gun 
slingers of Mendillo’s, do you?” 

In reply, the girl held her hand out to 
him impulsively. 

“ You shouldn’t ask a question like that, 
Sim!” she cried. “I’m not so ungrateful 
as to think the less of you because you have 
to kill a desperado in my behalf. Killing 
is not pleasant, to be sure; but when it’s a 
case of kill or be killed, it seems to me that 
there’s only one choice.” 

“T’m glad you feel that way about it, 
Miss Cameron,” Sim said warmly. “It 
makes any gun play I have to indulge in 
come easier like.” 

The sudden drum of hoofbeats sounded 
outside. Then a voice — Harry’s — was 
raised in an agony of appeal: 

“Ruth! Baldwin! Help! 
shot!” 

With a startled exclamation Ruth leaped 
from her seat and ran to the door, Sim be- 
side her. She flung it wide. 
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“Where are 





“Harry!” Ruth cried. 
you?” 

She was hardly conscious that Sim had 
twisted past her through the opening. The 
next instant her brother’s voice hissed close 
to her ear: 

“Inside, sis—quick!” 

His arms swept her back within the 
building, and the door slammed shut. She 
caught a confused glimpse of figures strug- 
gling in the darkness. She heard the thud 
of blows, muttered imprecations, the sharp 
hiss of a fighter’s suddenly indrawn breath, 
and a scattering of pistol shots. Then the 
sounds were shut off as the door swung to. 
Harry, panting, bolted it, and, stepping 
to a window, peered cautiously through. 

Ruth, bewildered, could only stare stu- 
pidly at her brother. 

“ But I thought you said that you were 
hurt, Harry!” she exclaimed, whereat he 
grinned wisely. 

Another muffled pistol shot sounded out- 
side, and then another, followed by several 
more in quick succession. 

“T guess they’ve got him, all right!” 
Harry muttered. “But I'll say he’s one 
tough bird to take alive! There they go!” 
There came a thunder of galloping horses, 
rapidly fading into the distance. “ That 
scheme of Mendillo’s was a slick one!” 

“Oh!” Ruth screamed in sudden com- 
prehension. ‘ You traitor!” 

She darted to the door, seeking to open 
it, while Harry barred her passage. Ruth 
turned on him in a gust of passion, her 
small fists beating futilely at his chest. 

“ Come out of it, sis!” he snarled, trying 
to hold her hands. “Listen, can’t you? 
You don’t understand.” 

Ruth presently ceased her struggles. 
Harry released his grip on her arms, but he 
narrowly watched his sister, whose set, stern 
face was now the only sign of the storm of 
emotion which had seized her. 

“You don’t understand, Ruth,” he said 
more gently. 

“J understand enough!” she retorted 
Sstonily. 

Ruth threw open the door, Harry now 
venturing no opposition. He came and 

stood beside the girl, who was gazing out 
where several huddled shapes could be seen 
upon the ground. The lamp gave sufficient 
light to assure her that none of the bodies 
was Sim’s. 

Ruth found herself deriving a savage 
satisfaction from the gruesome sight. The 
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victory had indeed been hard won. She 
closed the door and sank into a chair, a 
feeling of dull apathy at her heart. Only 
a few moments before, as she sat across the 
table from Sim, the future had seemed actu- 
ally hopeful; now all hope had died in Ruth 
Cameron’s breast. This was the end! Sim 
Baldwin, whom she had learned to know so 
well during his brief stay at Shadow Ranch 
—faithful, lovable Sim—was gone. He had 
been murdered, like Ranny Williams, be- 
cause he dared take up the quarrel of one 
oppressed woman. 

For Ruth did not deceive herself regard- 
ing the cow-puncher’s fate. If he were not 
already dead, capture by Mendillo’s gang 
was equivalent to death. Sim Baldwin was 
far too dangerous an antagonist to trifle 
with. 

Part of the bitterness that Ruth felt 
blazed in her eyes as she scornfully sur- 
veyed her brother. Her very silence was 
harder to endure than a flood of verbal 
accusation. 

He started to speak, but her flintlike face 
gave him little encouragement. Tardy 
doubts as to his action began to assail 
Harry Cameron. He was easily influenced 
by an older man, even an unprincipled one 
like Mendillo. He had clothed the latter 
in a sort of mystic, romantic glamour, which 
in a way blinded him to the evil of the 
fellow. 

His shabby role in Sim Baldwin’s cow- 
ardly betrayal was due to insistent urging 
on the part of Mendillo, who had succeeded 
in convincing Harry that the cowboy was a 
highly doubtful character, a dangerous as- 
sociate for Ruth. 

Harry would have maintained that he 
loved his sister. However, he was young, 
and very weak, and very foolish—a fatal 
combination. 

VII 


Sm, surprised by Mendillo’s followers at 
the doorway of Shadow Ranch, none the 
less fought like a demon. His guns claimed 
several victims, the attacking force labor- 
ing under the disadvantage of orders to take 
their man alive; but he was quickly over- 
borne by sheer press of numbers. As his 
swift brain grasped the uselessness of fur- 
ther resistance, he let his body relax, feign- 
ing unconsciousness. 

An instant later he was thrown, like a 
sack of meal, across the back of a horse, 
and lashed in place with a few deft turns 
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of rope. Then the cavalcade swept off into 
the darkness. 

“This is one hell of a mess!” thought 
Sim Baldwin ruefully. “ Why didn’t I have 
sense enough to figure that darned young 
fool might bust into the game? How a girl 
like Miss Cameron could have such a false 
alarm for a brother beats me!”’ 

His captors had spoken but seldom, 
though enough words had been exchanged 
to convince Sim that neither Mendillo nor 
Curley was of the party. The horses trav- 
eled rapidly. 

“Probably headed for some hang-out of 
Mendillo’s,” thought the prisoner grimly. 
“‘T judge he wanted to reserve the privilege 
of killing me for himself. That may help 
some, too. A fellow ain’t dead until he’s 
dead!” 

Sim had only a confused idea of the 
route traversed by his captors, After an 
hour of hard riding they came to a cluster 
of buildings, where the prisoner was roughly 
yanked from his horse and firmly trussed 
as to hands and feet. Next he was thrown 
into an empty room, with no windows and 
only one door, the latter of solid construc- 
tion. The door was slammed shut and 
bolted on the outside. 

Sim had no means of telling the time, 
but he estimated that it must be not far 
from three o’clock. | 

“Wonder how long it ’ll be before Men- 
dillo shows up!” he mused. “ When he 
comes, the circus will be starting—with me 
playing ‘ Hearts and Flowers.’ Oh, well, 
it’s all in a lifetime!” 

The ropes that bound him had been 
fastened by an expert, one skilled in the 
technique of hog-tying steers. Sim worked 
desperately at his lashings, but entirely 
without effect. 

For a time he heard voices coming from 
a neighboring room. Then, gradually, the 
house grew quiet, save for the step of a 
guard who paced back and forth outside 
his prison. Once the watchman unbolted 
and opened the door, to assure himself by 
the flare of a match that the captive was 
still safely tied. 

It is not to be wondered at that Sim was 
feeling rather depressed. He was helpless, 
hardly able to move a finger, and forced to 
passive inaction at a time when the briskest 
sort of action seemed the only thing that 
could save him. Yet he silently waited, 
mustering what patience he could. His 


‘was a philosophic nature, not the sort to 



























cavil at the cards that fell his way on the 
deal. 

The slow minutes dragged on. The 
guard had at last ceased his regular pacing, 
and perhaps he was asleep; but even the 
total withdrawal of all guards could not 
have made the captive’s position much less 
dubious. 

Presently there came to Sim’s ear a faint 
sound—a sound so indistinct that it was 
hardly a sound at all. Only the fact that 
his sense of hearing was keyed to the high- 
est pitch enabled him to detect anything. 
Even so, he was not sure. 

Sim listened, straining his ears through 
the pitchy blackness that surrounded him. 
Again he heard something—an almost in- 
audible rustle beyond the door. There 
could be no doubt about it now. Some liv- 
ing creature, man or animal, was softly 
moving along the passageway. 

The stealthy movement continued, its 
very slowness indicating the extreme of cau- 
tion. It passed on by Sim’s room. Then 
the faint rustle abruptly terminated in a 
gentle thud, followed by a human sort of 
sigh. 

Instantly there were footsteps, muffled, 
but now easily distinguishable, returning 
toward the captive’s room. Then came the 
sound of the bolt shot back, and a voice 
from the doorway, whispering, tense, in the 
darkness. 

“Senor, are you there? It is I—José.” 

“Good boy, José!” Sim grunted softly. 
“I’m tied up. Got a knife?” 

José had a knife, it developed, and its 
keen edge slipped along the lashings that 
bound the cowboy’s hands and feet. In 
the process Sim discovered that the blade 
was wet and sticky—a fact which seemed 
to have a grim connection with the noise 
he had heard shortly before. 

“The guard will not disturb us, sevor,” 
José whispered. “The rest are asleep— 
the pigs! But let us make haste.” 

Softly he conducted the puncher along 
the hallway, through another room, and 
thence out of doors. The first tints of dawn 
were beginning to touch the eastern sky, 
and the air was cool and crisp with the 
chill of fading night. José swiftly led Sim 
around to the stables, where two saddled 
horses were awaiting them. 

“Here are your guns, senor.” He indi- 
cated two belts slung over the pommel of 
one saddle. “I secured them for you.” 
Sim yelped his delight. 
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““T’'ll say you’re one little friend in need, 
José!” he whispered. ‘“ When it comes to 
being Johnny-on-the-spot, you’re the boy 
that’s there!” 

Without further exchange of words the 
two mounted and rode away, slowly at first. 
Once at a safe distance from the silent 
ranch, however, José set a swift pace, urg- 
ing his animal to its utmost speed. It now 
appeared certain that their escape had gone 
undiscovered, and that there was little to 
be feared from pursuit, even when the rest 
of Mendillo’s men learned that the bird had 
flown. 

Daybreak found them in a country which 
Sim recognized. They were approaching 
the region he had traversed in the moon- 
light on the evening of his first arrival at 
Shadow Ranch. José checked the gallop 
of his horse to an easy canter. Sim spurred 
up alongside. 

“How’d you know I was there, José?” 
he asked. 

“T overheard Mendillo plotting with his 
killers,” the young Mexican replied. “ That 
was but a short time after you shot the man 
who ran his dance hall. The orders were 
that you should be brought alive to the 
ranch on El Toro Creek, where he was to 
arrive some time to-day. Then you would 
be shot. I had no chance to warn you, 
senor. Fearing that I might arrive ‘at 
Shadow Ranch too late, I rode for El Toro, 
to the old ranch. No one is living there 
now, and I waited until they brought you. 
I was watching when they came. I saw 
everything, even where they put your guns, 
which they had saved. The rest was easy, 
senor.” 

Sim extended his hand to the young 
Mexican, who took it shyly, though with 
obvious pleasure. 

“ Why did you do all this for me, José?” 
Sim demanded. 

“ For many reasons, senor. You were a 
friend of the Senor Williams, who was good 
to me. Also you were an enemy of Men- 
dillo, my enemy. He is a bad man, this 
Mendillo, as you well know, sewor. You 
guessed the truth that afternoon when we 
talked together. He stole away my sweet- 
heart, my little Rosita. Where she is now, 
God knows. I can only hope that she is 
dead. For that I had vowed to kill him. 
I was alone, and I waited. Then you ap- 
peared, and it seemed that the time had 
come.” 

The boy’s voice caught in a sob. He 
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turned his face, so that the man with whom 
he rode might not see his tears. 

Sim impulsively leaned nearer and threw 
his arm across the young fellow’s shoulders. 

“Y’m mighty sorry for you, José,” he 
said simply. 

_“ Only one favor I ask, sevor,” the boy 
cried. “ Wili you grant it?” 

“T’d be a pretty poor specimen if I 
wouldn’t do anything you wanted, José. 
What’s on your mind?” 

“It is that you will let me kill Men- 
dillo.” He looked at Baldwin strangely. 
“Tt is better for me to kill him than for 
you, senor!” 

“Why is that, José? What do you 
mean?” 

“TI must not tell you yet, sezor. Some 
day you may know; but the favor I ask of 
you—is it mine, senor?” 


“It’s yours and welcome, son! There’s 


only one man I’m saving for myself—the 
fellow who shot my friend.” 

“You are gracious, sefor. One more fa- 
vor dare I ask—that I may stay with you 
until the end? Perhaps I may be of some 
help. Who knows?” 

“ That’s a funny sort of favor to ask, 


José!” said Baldwin, grinning at his com- 
panion. “Strikes me you’ve got things 
twisted, sort of. The favor’s the other way. 
Have it as you wish, son. We're pardners 
from now on, you and I!” 

“ Many thanks, seor,” returned José 
gratefully. ‘It is a privilege to ride with 
aman like you. The way you overmatched 
those killers of Mendillo’s—it was marvel- 
ous, sewor! Such quickness of mind and 
action! Like the death stroke of the rat- 
tler! Never have I seen anything equal 
to it!” 

“You talk mighty good English, José,” 
remarked Baldwin. ‘Been to school, 
haven’t you?” 

“J went to a mission school, sefor, run 
by some good sisters from the States. It 
was there I learned the English. Where do 
we ride now—to Shadow Ranch? Seiiorita 
Cameron, the owner, will be glad to know 
that you have escaped, will she not?” sug- 
gested José, glancing with shy curiosity into 
the face of his companion. 

“Ves, we'll go there first, José. After- 
ward—well, we’ll see.” 

Sim was thinking of Harry Cameron, and 
of Harry’s sister. He was wondering what 
had happened at the ranch when Ruth 
learned how she and Baldwin had been be- 
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trayed. He was also pondering the best 
way to deal with Harry, whose close rela- 
tionship to Ruth seemed to preclude Sim’s 
administering to the young fellow suitable 
punishment for his misdeeds. 

The sun was just peeping over the moun- 
tains as the two rode up to Shadow Ranch. 
At first the place seemed strangely desert- 
ed. Then Harry Cameron appeared at the 
door, and gazed upon his visitors with min- 
gled fear and astonishment. Much of 
Harry’s former cocksureness had vanished. 
He seemed to be cowed, uncertain. 

“* Where’s Miss Cameron?” Sim demand- 
ed brusquely. 

“* She’s gone,” replied Harry. 

** Gone!” Sim echoed, a horrible fear tug- 
ging at his heart. ‘“ Gone where? Speak 
up, you young polecat!”’ 

Scarcely conscious of what he was doing, 
the cowboy seized Cameron by the shoul- 
ders and fiercely shook him. 

“With Mendillo,” Harry faltered, his 
face chalky. “ He’s going to marry her. 
It was the price she had to pay for your 
life!” 

“‘T suppose you know what that means?” 
Sim gritted in his ear. “And you’re her 
brother! Don’t you know that Mendillo’s 
got a wife or two already? And you let 
her do this thing!” 

“TI couldn’t help myself,” Harry wailed 
miserably. ‘Good God, what a worthless 
fool I’ve been!” 

In his bitter self-abasement he fell sob- 
bing to his knees. 

“* Where did they go?” Baldwin snapped, 
his voice cutting the air like the sharp snap 
of a bull whip. 

“To his ranch in Calico Cafion,” Harry 
muttered. 

VIII 


SHERIFF CurRLEY derived no enthusiasm 
from Mendillo’s swiftly developing plot for 
the capture of Sim Baldwin. Going after 
this redoubtable gun slinger struck him as 
@ most unpleasant and unhealthy job. The 
sheriff was fast coming to a point where he 
felt safe only when a considerable expanse 
of open landscape stretched between Sim 
Baldwin and himself. The destruction of 
the cow-puncher was a consummation 
greatly to be desired—but not if he were 
personally involved in the operation. Cur- 
ley was still haunted by the sight of Bald- 
win, as he stood at the entrance to the 
poker room behind two blazing pistols. 
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- It was after he made the gratifying dis- 
covery that he was not expected to take an 
active part in the affair that Sheriff Curley 
lent it the full weight of his august approv- 
al. Then, indeed, he indorsed the scheme 
so cordially that Mendillo glanced at him 
with ill concealed contempt. 

“ This Baldwin chap sure has hung the 
Indian sign on you, Curley!” he sneered. 
“ The yellow’s cropping out all over. You 
look almost like a Chink. Lord, but you 
nearly make me ashamed I wear pants!” 

When the riders—accompanied by Harry 
Cameron — had been sent out with clear 
orders as to what was to be accomplished, 
Curley began to breathe easily. A few 
hours more, and this great fear which re- 
cently had come to absolute domination 
over him would be removed. The passing 
of Sim Baldwin would end all chances of 
his facing responsibility for the killing of 
Ranny Williams. Mendillo would emerge 
triumphant, and would gladly pay the 
promised reward—a generous reward, since 
the death of Mexican Charley and the vol- 
untary withdrawal of Fatty Brand meant 
that the six thousand dollars would not be 


split. 


Mendillo’s open disgust at the sheriff’s 
cowardice did not bother Curley, for in 
dealing with his followers Mendillo ‘always 
kept his word, whether concerning reward 


or punishment. Curley’s services in the 
past had been considerable; and further- 
more, as the chief had said, he was to play 
an important part in the carrying out of 
future plans. The sheriff felt that at last 
things were about to break his way. 

A warm glow of gratification began to 
pervade the worthy official. He adjourned 
to a convenient bar, where he started drink- 
ing. Under the stimulating influence of 
the liquor, Curley found himself actually 
feeling brave. After all, he decided this 
fellow Baldwin was nothing to worry over— 
an ordinary wandering cow-puncher, no dif- 
ferent from thousands of others. He had 
average skill with a six-gun, perhaps, yet 
certainly no better than average. He, Sher- 
iff Curley of Rawson, was as good as any 
puncher that ever rode the range. 

A few more drinks and the sheriff’s high 
opinion of himself increased still further, 
while his regard for Baldwin correspond- 
ingly decreased. He was now a better man 
than any cowboy—a lot better. With laud- 
able generosity he allowed the public to 
share this naive conceit with him. 
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His desire for liquor at length assuaged, 
Sheriff Curley began thirsting for the sof- 
tening influence of feminine companionship. 
A certain dance hall queen—a young wom- 
an popularly known as Flossy Flo — was 
generally supposed to be the particular 
property of Curley; but for several days he 
had had his eye on another girl, being kept 
faithful to his first inamorata only by the 
knowledge that she shared his fatal secret. 

Now things were going to be different. 
That girl needed a lesson, anyway, for she 
was beginning to presume too much. So 
Bob Curley reasoned, and, so reasoning, he 
acted. 

IX 


Sim BALDWIN wasted no time after hear- 
ing Harry Cameron’s sorry story of the lat- 
est happenings at Shadow Ranch. 

“You know where Mendillo’s place is up 
Calico Cafion?” he demanded of José. 

“Yes, senor—I know!” José exclaimed 
eagerly. 

“ How much start has Mendillo got?” he 
asked Cameron. 

“Not much—an hour, perhaps,” Harrv 
muttered uneasily. 

“Then let’s ride!” 

“ Take me with you, Sim!” Harry cried. 
“Give me a chance to make up for what 
I’ve done!” 

“You’re not worth taking,” Baldwin 
snapped brutally. ‘“I’d rather have this 
one boy ride with me than a whole army 
like you!” 

Paying no further attention to young 
Cameron, he hustled José from the room. 
Fortunately fresh horses were available. 
The detail of saddling took little time, and 
the riders were off. 

Once above the valley bottom José swung 
to the west, through a section of choppy 
foothills. 

“Tt is harder riding this way, sefor,’’ he 
cried to Baldwin, as they galloped madly 
side by side, “ but shorter. I think Men- 
dillo would go by the other route. We'll 
gain on him, I hope!” 

Sim nodded silent approval, and the two 
continued, their speed unchecked. After a 
time José spoke again, above the steady 
pounding of hoofbeats on the flinty soil. 

““T have been thinking, sefor. It may 
be, when we find Mendillo, that I shall be 
killed. Quien sabe? I had better tell you 
what I know before it is too late. As you 
already know, Mendillo goes not by his 
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right name. That name is known to few, 
perhaps to me alone, for I doubt if the man 
himself knows it. Prepare yourself for a 
surprise, sevor. Mendillo’s father was an 
American named Harry Cameron.” 

“ What?” -cried Sim, aghast at the sig- 
nificance of this astounding information. 

“It is true, senor. The proof is to be 
found in the records of the mission school 
at Rio del Norte, across the border, where 
the good sisters taught me. I have seen 
it myself. It was there that this Harry 
Cameron married Nina, the dance hall girl 
of Apache blood, and it was there that Juan 
was born, his mother dying.” 

Ruth had told Sim but little regarding 
her father, though that little had given the 
cowboy cause to suspect that the man might 
have deserted his family. At least he knew 
there was something shady about the elder 
Cameron’s past. 

“This means that Miss Ruth is a half 
sister to Mendillo!” he gasped. 

“ Of a certainty, senor. That is why I 
said it was not good for you to kill Men- 
dillo. A peculiar expression flitted across 
José’s face, instantly disappearing: ‘ The 
Senorita Cameron is one of God’s own an- 
gels,” he went on, “whatever her father 
may have been. This must have been a case, 
senor, where the daughter took after her 
mother, while the son Harry, Senorita Cam- 
eron’s brother, whom we have just left, re- 
sembled the father. He and Mendillo may 
come honestly by their evil trend.” 

Sim was thinking as he rode. 

“ Cameron had a wife living up North,” 
he mused; “so his marriage to that dance 
hall girl wasn’t legal. Juan had no right 
to his father’s property—in which event all 
he owns should belong to Ruth; and Men- 
dillo doesn’t know that he’s abducted his 
own half sister!” 

His reaction to these thoughts was to 
sink the spurs deep into the flanks of his 
steaming mount, urging the animal to yet 
greater speed. In spite of their valiant ef- 
forts, it seemed to the impatient cowboy 
that the horses were merely crawling. 

Mile after mile thus slipped by under the 
thudding feet. 

“ Much farther, José?” Sim asked. 

“ Only a little, senor.” 

On they dashed, climbing to the crest of 
a low divide. Ahead of them appeared an 
opening, leading into the heart of the moun- 
tains that loomed beyond — a steep-sided 
valley whose abrupt sandstone walls were 
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seamed and shot with striking color forma- 
tions, arranged in bizarre pattern. 

José waved his arm. 

“ Behold, senor!” he cried dramatically. 
“Calico Cafion! Mendillo’s place lies not 
far distant.” 

Up the valley they. galloped, its walls 
echoing to the thunder of beating hoofs. 
As they rounded a bend in the cafion, Sim 
perceived a low, rambling structure strong- 
ly built of hewn logs. They had reached 
their destination. 

That the two whom they pursued had 
only just arrived was shown by the still 
heaving chests of the horses standing be- 
fore the entrance. 

“ Remember your promise, sevor!”’ José 
cried, a feverish glare in his eyes. 

He dashed abruptly ahead of Sim, and 
gained the ranch house in advance of his 
companion. Sim saw him leap from his 
horse, knife in hand, and disappear; but 
Baldwin was not too late to view the en- 
suing drama. 

Mendillo, surprised, faced José across 
the room. Ruth Cameron was not to be 
Seen. 

“ At last!” the young Mexican cried, 
crouching at the door like a tiger ready for 
the spring. 

Mendillo’s hand flashed to his pistol, and 
José leaped, his knife gleaming in the air. 
The big revolver roared. For a second Sim 
was deceived into thinking that Mendillo 
had missed his assailant, even at point- 
blank range, for José’s mad charge did not 
falter. In a second he was on Mendillo. 
His knife fell. 

“ That is for little Rosita!”’ rang out his 
triumphant scream. 

The pistol sounded again, its report muf- 
fled by the victim’s body. Once more the 
knife rose and fell. 

“That is for me!” 

The two went down together as Baldwin 
burst forward, to bend over his comrade. 
José was dead, from two fatal wounds, but 
on his face there was a smile of utter peace 
and contentment. He had died supremely 
happy. Mendillo himself was going fast, 
a grim expression on his lips. 

“You again, eh, Baldwin?” he said with 
an effort. ‘“ Thought I had you safe at El 
Toro. You win, after all. Fatty Brand 
was wiser than I. He resigned last night, 
after you left us.” 

“‘ Where’s Ruth Cameron?” cried Sim. 

“ She is here, unhurt. To the victor be- 
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long the spoils. I thought she was mine, 
but fate has dealt the cards.” 

“ Mendillo,” said Sim slowly, “ did you 
know that your father’s name was Harry 
Cameron, and that the blood in your veins 
is the same as flows through Ruth’s?” 

Mendillo’s swarthy face turned pale. 

“My God, Baldwin!” he gasped, pain- 
fully raising himself on one elbow. “Is 
that true?” 

“It’s true, I believe. José, here, told me 
that the proofs are to be found in the mis- 
sion at Rio del Norte, where you were 
born.” 

“IT never dreamed of such a thing,” the 
dying man mused. “I felt myself drawn 
toward her by a force too strong to be re- 
sisted. It was blood calling to blood. She 
was my own half sister. I’ve been pretty 
rotten, Baldwin,”’ he went on after a pause, 
“but not so rotten as to pull a thing like 
this knowingly. You believe that, don’t 
you?” 

There was an agonized appeal in Men- 
dillo’s voice. 

“T guess nobody’s quite that rotten, 
Mendillo,” Sim returned, deeply moved. 

The eyes of the dying man closed. Sim 
was seized by a great fear. 

“Tell me one thing,” he cried. ‘ Who 
killed Ranny Williams?” 

Mendillo’s eyes weakly opened, that same 
grim expression reappearing. 

“ He’s—in—Rawson. You’ll—find him 
—if you hurry—” 

“Who's the man?” insisted Sim, tense, 
savage, in his desperate eagerness. 

“ The name is—” 

A sudden spasm shook Mendillo’s stal- 
wart frame. His body stiffened, then re- 
laxed, and with a tired sigh he died, the 
words unspoken. 

For a second Sim remained a prey to bit- 
ter disappointment in the thought that thus, 
at the end, he was to be cheated of his cher- 
ished ambition—revenge for the murder of 
his friend. It was his belief that Mendillo 
alone knew the name of Ranny Williams’s 
slayer; and now Mendillo was past speak- 
ing. 
Then, with a guilty start, he woke to the 
realization that he had utterly forgotten 
Ruth, having once been assured by Men- 
dillo that she was safe. 

“‘ Miss Cameron!” he shouted aloud. 

A faint voice answered, as from a great 
distance. Following the sound, Sim came 
to a bolted door. He opened it to discover 


Ruth, who stared wildly at him through 
fear-dilated eyes. 

“Oh, Sim!” she sobbed, in a sudden 
ecstasy of relief. 

Then Sim Baldwin, for the first time in 
his career, found himself with a fainting girl 
in his arms. Reverently he kissed her. 

‘She won’t know the difference,” was 
his apologetic thought. 

He looked down on the girl, as she lay 
unconscious in his arms, thinking how 
beautiful she was, notwithstanding the lines 
of care and anxiety on her cheeks. There 
was a wonderful pleasure in the feel of her 
slender body crushed close to his. 

** Where’s Mendillo?” were Ruth’s shud- 
dering words, after what seemed to Sim an 
unnecessarily quick recovery. 

“ He’s dead,” Sim told her quietly. “ José 
killed him.” 

He did not go into details, nor did he 
say anything of what he had learned from 
José regarding Mendillo’s ancestry. There 
was no hurry about that. Ruth had stood 
enough for one day. 

He took her from the house, avoiding the 
room where the bodies lay. They mounted 
and rode off together down the cafion. 
There was a feeling of awkward restraint 
between them. Sim wondered whether 
Ruth knew that he had kissed her. He was 
afraid she might have been half conscious 
of the fact, and the next instant he was 
fearful that she had not. 

At last they were descending the trail 
that led down through the pines to the val- 
ley of Shadow Ranch. 

“You'll be all right now, Miss Ruth,” 
said Sim. “A good rest is all you need. 
You'll find Harry changed a little. He’s 
been doing some sober thinking, I believe.” 

‘“‘ But what about you, Sim?” she asked 
quickly. ‘“ You need a rest more than I 
do. Just think what you’ve been through! 
Why, you must be nearly dead!” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he replied, evading 
her eyes. “I’ve got business to attend to 
in Rawson.” 

“ Must you do any more killing, Sim?” 
she questioned softly. 

Still Sim did not look at her. 

“ Before Mendillo died,” he muttered, 
“he told me that I’d find in Rawson the 
man who shot Ranny—if I hurried.” Now 
he glanced at her wretchedly. ‘“ You don’t 
know what it means to me, Miss Cameron. 
Why, I’ve just got to find him—the fellow 
that murdered my best friend! I couldn’t 
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sleep nights if I thought be was walking the 
earth unpunished!” 

_ “Do you have to punish him yourself, 
Sim?” she whispered. 

“Who else will if I don’t?” 

“ But you'll come back to Shadow Ranch 
again, Sim?” Ruth asked, sensing the use- 
lessness of further argument. 

“Yes, I’ll be back, Miss Cameron,” Sim 
promised. 

Wheeling his horse, he rode back up the 
trail under the spreading branches of the 
pines, through which the soft little breezes 
were forever singing. 

Silently Ruth watched until he disap- 
peared from her sight. 


x 


SHERIFF CuRLEY slept late that morning, 
and awoke with but a confused recollection 
of the events of the preceding night. 
Gradually the fogs of liquor began fading 
from his brain. Something was to have 
happened — something important. What 
was it? 

Curley drank noisily and copiously from 
the water jar on his washstand. His men- 
tal processes cleared still more. Now he 
knew! The sheriff glanced at his watch. By 
this time his enemy, the one man he feared 
in all the world, would be dead. Mendillo 
had promised it. 

The sheriff wabbled unsteadily on his 
feet, feeling the need of a good stiff bracer. 
There was a whisky bottle on the stand, 
and Curley put it to his lips, only to find 
that the bottle was empty. With an oath 
he sent it crashing across the room. 

“ Got to have a drink!” he muttered. 

Looking and feeling much the worse for 
wear, he slowly betook himself to the street 
below, and turned in at the first saloon. 
New life stirred through his sluggish veins 
with the sting of the liquor in his system. 
Quickly he poured himself another drink. 

He paused expectantly, the glass half- 
way to his lips, as a man rushed into the 
saloon. It was one of Mendillo’s gunmen, 
Jake Dowst, leader of the gang assigned to 
round up Sim Baldwin. Here, no doubt, 
was good news! 

Curley motioned the bartender to set out 
another glass. A celebration was in order. 

“ Have a drink with me, Jake?” he urged 
hospitably. 

Dowst, nervous and hurried, paid no at- 
tention. Vague, unpleasant doubts began 
assailing Sheriff Curley. 
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“Where you been?” was the newcomer’s 
demand. “I couldn’t locate you.” 

“ Sleeping it off in my room. Just woke 
up. Why, what’s the matter?” 

Curley’s alarm was plain to see. 

“ Baldwin got away from El Toro early 
this morning,” Dowst told him in a low 
tone. “We found the guard stabbed to 
death and Baldwin gone. My God, Bob, 
that fellow’s as slippery as an eel, and he’s 
got more lives than fourteen cats!” 

Curley staggered back against the bar, 
heedless that the curious eyes of the attend- 
ant were upon him. 

“ Where’s Mendillo?” he gasped. ‘“ Does 
he know about it?” 

“No, Mendillo don’t know. What’s 
more, he never will. Mendillo’s past know- 
ing anything. He’s dead, Bob! When we 
got to the Calico Cajion place, we found 
him and that little Mexican, José, lying 
side by side, Mendillo stabbed and José 
shot—both twice. Looks like they’d done 
each other up. No sign of Baldwin and the 
girl, except two horses.” 

Sheriff Curley felt the world tumbling 
about his ears. 

“Where’s Baldwin now?” he managed 
to ask. 

“ How the devil should I know? I ain’t 
no mind reader. Probably fogging it hell- 
bent for Rawson, and this town is my idea 
of no place to be when he gets here. The 
game’s up, Bob, and I’m on my way while 
the traveling’s good. I wanted to warn you. 
My judgment is that this Sim Baldwin fel- 
low is out to make a clean-up. He’s made 
one hell of a start on it already. I sure 
never thought one guy could do what he’s 
done in the time he’s had!” 

“ Which way you going, Jake?” 

“ That’s all right where I’m going. I’m 
riding, hombre—riding pronto, and I’m ad- 
vising you to do likewise. From now on 
Rawson’s going to be one hot place for any- 
body that ever claimed to be a friend of 
Chief Mendillo’s. Adios!” 

Jake Dowst was on his way. 

Curley gulped the liquor from the glass 
in his shaking hand. He needed it badly. 
The sheriff was in no shape to stand a hard 
horseback ride through the heat and dust— 
a fact of which he was painfully aware. 
Thought of the railroad came to him like 
an inspiration. Rawson had one train a 
day in each direction, that from the west 
coming through early in the morning, but 
the eastern train was almost due. There 

















was just time to go to his room and collect 
a few valuables and personal belongings. 
Sheriff Curley did not hesitate. 
Soon he reappeared on the street, carry- 
ing a battered suit case. The train whistled 
in the distance, and Curley quickened his 
step. 

Suddenly a girl darted to his side from 
an opened door—a girl whose bedraggled 
silken finery might possibly have passed 
muster under the uncertain flare of oil 
lamps, but appeared sadly cheap and taw- 
dry beneath the pitiless glare of the blazing 
sun. Her heavily rouged cheeks gleamed 
white against the deathly pallor of her face, 
and her darkened eyebrows accentuated 
the still darker lines below her eyes. 

“Bob,” she cried, “ where you going?” 

“ Going away,” replied Curley, giving her 

_ hardly a glance. 

“ Take me with you, Bob!” 

He laughed brutally, and spurned her as 
he passed. When the girl tried to hold him, 
he pushed her savagely from him. 

“You beast!” she shrilled. “ You’d 
throw me down, would you?” 

Her flashing eyes caught sight of a figure 
approaching down the street—the stranger, 
the mysterious gun slinger whose name was 
now on the lips of every person in town. 
Desperately she clung to Curley, in spite 
of his frantic efforts to break from her. 
Baldwin, and others, came running. 

“ Hey, you!”’ she shrieked at Sim. “ You 
want to know who shot your pal Williams? 
There stands the man!” 

She leaped back, her accusing arm leveled 
at Bob Curley. 

Instantly, as the startling words rang 
out, the curious mob melted away from that 
dangerous vicinity, seeking cover. The girl, 
her eyes unnaturally bright, her breast 
heaving with emotion, crouched back 
against the wall of the building, watching 
triumphantly. « 

Sim stood where he was. Curley could 
only stare helplessly, his jaw drooping. 

“So it was you all the time, was it?” 
came from Baldwin’s set lips. “I might 
have known it. Draw your gun, you 
whelp!” 

Sheriff Curley’s hand made no move to- 
ward the blue pistol whose butt could be 
Clearly seen against his hip. One thing 
stuck firmly in the fellow’s brain—Bald- 
win’s promise made the night before, 
though to the terror-stricken sheriff it 
seemed a year before. The words were 
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graven on his memory as if carved in living 
granite: 

“ You can count on my not drawing till 
after the other man has made the first 
move.” 

In that promise Sheriff Curley found his 
only hope of salvation, and desperately he 
clung to it. He held his arms rigid, as if 
fearful that some heedless move might be 
misconstrued. 

“‘ What’s the matter, you yellow scum?” 
Baldwin snarled impatiently. “ Pull your 
shooting iron!” 

Curley, his face ashen, stood as he was, 
while the other taunted him mercilessly, in 
the vain hope that his enemy might be 
moved to activity through resentment. 

“You're afraid, you spineless jellyfish— 
afraid I’ll beat you in the draw! What 
advantage do you want? I'll give it to 
you! I'll grab a star in each fist!” 

Sim put his arms straight into the air, 
but Curley was not to be tempted. 

Finally, in desperation, Sim drew one of 
his guns, leveling it full at the quaking 
sheriff. 

“Did you kill Ranny Williams as he 
stood in this very street? Yes or no!” 

Curley hesitated. Then an almost in- 
audible assent seemed forced from his re- 
luctant lips. 

“You shot him in the back—a white 
man that had never done you any hurt?” 

The sheriff nodded in dumb misery. 

“God knows I ought to kill you,” Sim 
muttered helplessly; “ but God knows I 
can’t!” With a despairing gesture the cow- 
boy sheathed his gun. “I wish to Heaven 
I was a killer—then I could do it!” 

Without Baldwin’s knowledge a group of 
men had been standing, silent witnesses, a 
little behind him. One of them now 
stepped forward and placed a hand on the 
cowboy’s shoulder. It was Steve Gorham, 
the mine owner. 

“ Of course you can’t do it, Sim,” he said 
gently; “and at heart I don’t believe you 
really want to. Killing this miserable 
wretch won’t help your dead friend.” 

Then he raised his voice, to include the 
curious bystanders now emerging from shel-- 
ter, as the threatened gun play had failed 
to develop. 

“This morning, moved by a belated dis- 
gust at the way things have been going here, 
a few citizens met and organized themselves 
into a law and order committee, which will 
take charge of running this town until suit- 
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able officials can be legally chosen. As 
spokesman of that committee, and acting 
with its full approval, I hereby appoint Sim 
Baldwin temporary deputy, and order him 
to place under arrest former Sheriff Cur- 
ley, charged with the murder of Ranny 
Williams. He will be duly tried and dealt 
with according to process of law, with jus- 
tice guaranteed on both sides. We have 
had enough killings, though the committee 
has gone on record as heartily approving 
most of those which have recently taken 
place. Now, Mr. Deputy, do your duty!” 


XI 


Sm BALpwin was facing the hardest 
problem of his life—whether or not to tell 
Ruth Cameron the secret of her relation- 
ship to Mendillo. He threshed it over and 
over, arguing now on one side, now on the 
other. 

“ She ought to be told,” he mused. “ It’s 
nowise fair for her to lose all that property 
that belongs to her, just because I keep my 
mouth closed; but mebby she might not be 
glad to know. Think of the shock to her 
when she hears what a low-down, ornery 
cuss her dad was, deserting his wife and 
family up North, and taking up with a com- 
mon dance girl! She don’t know any too 
much about her father, and it’s best she 
shouldn’t know any more.” 

Then he swung around. 

“Trouble with you, Sim Baldwin, is that 
you're plumb selfish, thinking of what you 
want yourself, instead of what’s best for 
Miss Ruth. You know you can’t marry 
her if she’s rich, you being nothing but a 
worthless dogie wrangler, and so you want 

to keep her poor. Don’t she have anything 
to say about it? How’d you know she’d 
ittake you, anyway—a girl ’way out of your 
class? But then most likely she wouldn’t 
want Mendillo’s estate after you told her. 
He’s been mighty careless at times. When 
he didn’t know whether cattle was his or 
another’s, he’d give himself the benefit of 
the doubt. Likely he come dishonest by 
most of what he’s got. Everything he 
touched is spotted with blood. Ruth Cam- 
eron wouldn’t want to soil her pretty sais 
on it.” 

So poor Sim Baldwin fought his battle, 
never coming nearer to a solution. He 
dreaded telling Ruth, lest she should say: 

“Oh, Sim, if only I didn’t know!” 

He was wholly sincere in his doubt, yet 
behind it all lay the sinister fact that he 
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did not want her to know, that in her con- 

tinued ignorance lay his sole hope of ever 

— able to declare the love he felt for 
er. 

So the slow days dragged on, and at last 
Sim gradually came to see a way out—a 
way from which he shrank, for it meant 
the end of dearly cherished dreams. He 
would remain at Shadow Ranch for a short 
time, long enough to help them get things 
started toward success. ‘Then, when his 
work was done, he would drift on. In no 
other way could Sim’s code of ethics be 
satisfied that his silence was due to Ruth’s 
best interests rather than his own desires. 

Over Shadow Ranch had brooded nearly 
a month of peace—a strange contrast to 
the fear-haunted years that went before. 
That month had wrought a magic change 
in Harry Cameron. Not yet past the im- 
pressionable age, he had taken Sim Bald- 
win as his hero, and was striving to emu- 
late the puncher in every way, from his 
marvelous skill with six-shooter and lariat 
to the clean-cut manhood looking out 
through fearless eyes. 

Gone from Harry’s face were the marks 
of loose living. His complexion was clear. 
His childish, fault-finding petulance had 
vanished. 

Ruth, too, had changed. Free at last 
from the deadly burden of ceaseless dread 
and unhappiness, the girl had blossomed 
forth in the glorious heritage of beauty 
which was rightly hers. To Sim Baldwin, 
as he gazed upon her with hungry wistful- 
ness, she seemed the most wonderful crea- 
ture on earth—like a star, blazing in infi- 
nite glory in the heavens far above. 

Late on a glorious afternoon Sim sat 
smoking before the ranch house, his pen- 
sive glance wandering down the green, fer- 
tile valley to the gray, arid tract that 
stretched far beyond. Whatever the heat 
outside, it was never stiflingly hot at 
Shadow Ranch. The protecting pines and 
mountains, and the abundant water sup- 
plied from springs farther back, always pro- 
vided a delicious coolness. A refreshing 
breeze was rarely wanting. 

Ruth and Harry came from the house 
and paused close by the puncher. 

“ We're going for a ride,” Ruth told him. 
“ There’s just time before supper. Care to 
come?” 

“No, thanks,” Sim returned. ‘ Guess 
T’ll laze here and look at the valley. It’s 
right pretty down there.” 
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“Tsn’t it beautiful?” the girl agreed. 
She seemed half mindful to stay with 
him, but Harry impatiently dragged her 
away. Ruth waved a hand in friendly fare- 


well. 

“Good-by, Sim,” she called. “We 
won’t be gone long.” 

Sim abruptly made his decision. Here 


was his chance to go, as he had known he 
must. He had postponed it because he 
dreaded the cruel pain of parting, the agony 
of questions that would have to be answered 
—with true answers impossible. His work 
was done; there was no need to stay longer. 

Quickly. he wrote a few lines, his brief 
good-by to Shadow Ranch and the people 
there. Then he saddled his horse and rode 
slowly up through the whispering pines to 
the plateau above, following the now fa- 
miliar trail toward Rawson. From the lit- 
tle town he would go on into the unknown, 
drifting again, as he had always drifted; 
but this time the cowboy looked ahead with 
sober face, and with no joy in thought of 
the uncertain future. He had no plan, no 
hope, no ambition. 

The pony plodded on, content to walk 
so long as the rider did not push him, and 
Baldwin, sunk in his thoughts, paid little 
attention to his rate of progress. So slowly 
did he ride that the sun neared the western 
mountains before he was halfway. to Raw- 
son. Abruptly he roused himself. 

‘Never land anywhere this way,” was 
his thought. “ You'll be getting fat and 
lazy, cayuse. Now let’s see you make a 
few tracks!” 

He put spurs to the animal’s flanks, and, 
with a startled snort of indignation, the 
pony lunged ahead in a gallop. 

Sim turned his head for a final backward 
glance of farewell to Shadow Ranch, hidden 
at a distance within its valley. Far back 
on the trai: appeared a dust cloud, from a 
rider swiftly pursuing. Intuitively Sim 
knew who that rider was. 

“Oh, well!” he sighed. 
face the music, after all!” 

Pulling in his horse, he waited. 

Ruth Cameron rode up to him, her eyes 
averted. Sim saw that they were red, as 
from weeping. 

“Where are you going, Sim?” was her 
simple question. 

“I’m drifting on,” he returned. “ You 
see, Miss Ruth, I’ve always been a drifter, 
never staying long in a place.” 


“Tl have to 
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“ But to slip away like this—is that the 
right way to treat your friends? It’s not 
like you, Sim!” 

He remained silent, in hurt embarrass- 
ment at the reproach in her tone. 

“Did you truly want to drift on this 
time, Sim?” the girl continued relentlessly. 
“Were you so quickly tired of us?” 

He could not answer. He looked at her 
with troubled eyes that reflected the agony 
of spirit within. Ruth’s questioning gaze 
saw, though she did not understand. 

“Do you care for me, Sim?” was her 
soft whisper. 

He nodded, not daring to trust his voice. 

“Then why don’t you say so?” 

“ How could I?” he answered huskily. 
“Look at me! I’m just a puncher, a gun 
slinger. All I own in the world is what you 
see. I’m nothing but a no-account drifter, 
Miss Ruth.” 

“ Hush!” Ruth commanded, and a warm, 
soft hand closed over Sim’s mouth. “ You 
mustn’t talk that way, Sim! Why, it’s 
wicked! When I think of all you’ve done 
for me—” Her voice broke in a sob. She 
turned away from him. ‘“ And then you 
went sneaking off like a coward, Sim—you 
who are so brave, so manly, so wonderful! 
After I’d been thinking you cared—it near- 
ly broke my heart.” 

Ruth dabbed furiously at her eyes with 
a wisp of handkerchief. At that the dam 
of carefully rehearsed repression inside Sim 
Baldwin broke. He swept the girl clear of 
her horse, within his arms, and his lips 
sought hers in a kiss of fierce passion. ; 

“T love you, Ruth!” he cried. ‘ There’s 
no use trying to hold back any longer. I 
love you!” 

She nestled against him with a little sigh 
of contentment. 

“You don’t know how I’ve wanted to 
hear you say that,” she murmured. “ Say 
it again, Sim, dear!” 


From behind the mountain peaks rose 
the full moon, like a huge ball of burnished 
gold hung in the sky. Two riders came to 
the dip of the trail, where the plateau fell 
away to the hidden valley beneath. Hand 
in hand they paused, looking down on the 
transcendent splendor spread before them, 
even as Sim had looked down upon the 
same scene a month before. 

“Shadow Ranch!” Ruth whispered. 
* Don’t you love it, Sim?” 















































The Cross 


of Truchas 


THE STORY OF A STRANGE CONFLICT OF HIDDEN POWERS 


By W. P. Lawson 


LL day Claire Innes and her guide 
had been following the valley of the 

Rio Grande, their eyes on the far 
mountains to the north which were their 
goal. Toward evening they turned their 
horses’ heads northeastward, and began to 
climb through foothills to the mesa country. 

At length they topped the last ridge. 
Truchas and Truchas Peak appeared ahead, 
sharp in the clear air of that high altitude. 
The girl checked her mount abruptly and 
gazed at the gorgeous panorama before her. 

“It’s marvelous!” she exclaimed. “I 
never dreamed it could be so beautiful!” 

She felt repaid already for the long ride 
from Santa Fe. She was an artist, and she 
dealt in such insubstantial things as scen- 
ery. What mattered fatigue, the hazards 
of the trail, when such a vision met her at 
the end? She felt that she could be con- 
tent to stay here always, to end her days 
amid surroundings such as these. 

Truchas, the town, nestled against a 
shoulder of the hills confidingly, like a toy 
village in its tremendous setting. Light 
from the late sun gleamed on its clustering 
adobe houses and touched the spire and 
white surmounting cross of its little church 
with a warm glow. Here and there in the 
narrow streets moved black-shawled wom- 
en. On the outskirts, where fields were, a 
line of cattle followed by a slouching horse- 
man with a dog wound slowly home. No 
slightest sound reached across the mile- 
wide gap between. In the soft dusk it 
seemed a spectral village—a mirage. 

To the left, the mesa shelf broke away 
sharply in a welter of hills and cafions that 
stopped at the Rio Grande valley, now 
thousands of feet below. To the right, be- 
yond the level plateau they were traversing, 
the Sangre de Cristo range stretched north 
and south as far as they could see. 


Sheer from the town’s further edge rose 
Truchas Peak, gaunt and grim, bare above 
timber line, thrusting its snow-crowned 
head full twelve thousand feet toward the 
sky. On its broad rock face two gigantic 
fissures, cruciform in shape, were cut as if 
by some elemental hand; and though shad- 
ows had begun to obscure the town, the 
great cross still stood forth boldly, gilded 
by the sun. 

The girl’s eyes clung to it lingeringly. 

“That’s the Cross of Truchas, I sup- 
pose,” she murmured, half to herself. “It 
seems almost as if God must have set it 
there, doesn’t it?” 

Her companion’s eyes—black slits in a 
brown face—we’re fixed upon her with an 
enigmatic expression. 

“So the folk of Truchas think, senorita. 
It is to them a sign set there by God—a 
symbol of His strong protection.” 

She turned, staring at the speaker. She 
felt that his manner, though lacking no whit 
in respect, had subtly altered with the low- 
spoken words. She detected in his voice 
a reticence, a veiled significance. For the 
first time during the trip she envisaged him 
with conscious interest, and saw him not 
merely as a guide, but as a man. 

He was young, broad-shouldered, and 
Straight, with a face frank and pleasing, 
save for a disfiguring scar that ran slant- 
ingly across one cheek and a habit of gaz- 
ing sleepily through half closed eyes. His 
dark eyes, coffee-hued complexion, and 
Straight black hair betrayed his race. 

Indeed, he had come but recently from 
Mexico, and spoke English poorly — well 
enough, however, to have secured a fire 
guard’s job with the Forest Service. He 
had been attached to the Truchas district. 
This much the forest supervisor at Santa 
Fe, to whom Claire had applied for aid in 
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reaching her destination, had told her. The 
man’s name, as it had been given her, was 
Ricardo Quintana. 

He met her curious glance fairly, and 
said with a faint smile: 

“To you, seforita, the cross is perhaps 
but a detail of the landscape. You will 
aint it?” 

She thought she detected irony in the 
speech. Her face grew instantly cold. 

“Why not? Though, to be sure, my 
forte is painting portraits.” 

The momentary touch of hauteur gave 
her an added charm, but without this she 
was beautiful enough. A vivid blonde, with 
cheeks red and white, hair of pale gold, blue 
eyes with fire in their depths, she was small 
but daintily formed, vital but well poised. 
In her boyish knickers and straight linen 
coat she made a picture more worthy of 
preservation, one might have judged, than 
any item of the local genre. 

If such a thought lodged in the mind of 
her companion, his face did not betray it. 
His eyes were somber, his smile grim, as 
he replied: 

“ Portraits —in Truchas? It is in my 
mind, sevorita, that you will paint few por- 
traits here!” 

The girl’s eyebrows rose. 

“You mean—?” 

“T mean,” he returned slowly, “ that 
there are those who would object. Have 
you not heard of the Penitentes?” 

Claire hesitated before answering. She 
had, in truth, been told something of this 
fanatic sect, a society within the body of 
the Catholic Church, officially deplored by 
the church, but tolerated perforce in primi- 
tive Spanish-American communities. She 
had heard tales of bloody rites, of oaths 
sworn in secret conclave, of meetings held 
by night on lonely hills or in some hidden 
morado, of punishments swift and cruel 
visited on those who would betray their 
vows. In town, these tales had seemed 
apocryphal. Here, in the eerie dusk, in the 
shadow of the wild hills, such madnesses 
were credible. 

The Mexican was speaking once more, 
with slow insistence: 

“ To the Penitentes, sevorita, such paint- 
ing as you plan is blasphemy. I would but 
warn you of certain evil.” 

Claire shivered. It seemed to her that a 
sudden cold wind from the peaks had blown 
across her face. Then courage returned, 
and her small chin set firmly. She shook 
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her pony’s reins and drove him forward on 
the trail. 

“T have come here to paint, and paint 
I shall! Nothing shall stop me. As for 
these Penitentes—” 

She ceased abruptly at a low exclama- 
tion from her guide, who sat in an attitude 
of listening. His glance plumbed the dark 
chasm to their left. 

“ Hark, senorita!” 

From the cajion’s depths rose a slow, 
mournful chant. Claire peered over the 
rim, and descried a row of figures, naked 
to the waist, winding along the cajion bed. 
Her eyes grew wide as she perceived their 
occupation. Each swung a stout whip to 
the cadence of the chant, lashing the bare 
back of his file-leader till the blood ran in 
streams. 

The foremost one of all carried no whip, 
but bore on his shoulders a heavy wooden 
cross. He was bent over by his burden, 
and swayed as he walked. ; 

Quintana had leaned quickly and caught 
the girl’s reins near the bit. He was edg- 
ing away from the rim, to the other side of 
the road. 

“ Let them not find us spying, senorita! 
It is unwise to be detected thus.” 

She stared at him unseeingly. What she 
had witnessed seemed to her incredible—a 
monstrous anachronism in twentieth-cen- 
tury America. It was as if she had slipped 
suddenly back into the Middle Ages, into 
the days of the flagellants. The wretched 
creatures below were still living in that by- 
gone age. They had never outgrown the 
childhood of the mind. 

For three centuries since the coming of 
the Spaniards and their gloomy priests these 
zealots, product of the Indian and the con- 
queror blood, had dwelt here in utter iso- 
lation, untouched by progress, enslaved by 
ignorance and superstition. They were 
woeful survivals of a dead past. Truchas 
itself was a relic, a vestige of the medieval 
scene. 

A sharp gesture from her companion 
caught Claire’s eye, and she saw him gazing 
apprehensively ahead. Two men, who had 
hitherto been hidden by the brush along 
the rim, were visible, not ten yards distant. 
The younger of the two was astride a horse; 
the other stood at his companion’s stirrup. 
Both were leaning forward, gazing with 
complete absorption at the procession in 
the cafion below. 

Even in that tense moment Claire could 
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not restrain a stir of pleasure at sight of 
the horsemen—at the unconscious grace of 
his pose. His slender, well proportioned 
figure was set off by the costume of a 
vaquero. His perfect profile was visible 
beneath a broad sombrero, with its leather 
strap under his chin. So marked an im- 
pression did he make upon Claire Innes 
that for the moment she scarcely glanced 
at his companion, an older man in the black 
robe and flat-crowned hat of a priest. 

One ear of the youth’s pony was reversed, 
and turned slowly with the approach of the 
two along the road. As they drew abreast, 
the half broken animal started and whirled, 
rearing, his eye rolling fearfully, his fore- 
feet pawing the air. 

The rider, though taken unaware, did not 
so much as budge in the saddle, but checked 
his mount’s frenzy with a wrist of steel, his 
face impassive, his glance on the travelers, 
whom, apparently, he now saw for the first 
time. 

With a sweeping gesture he doffed his 
wide-brimmed hat and bowed low, mur- 
muring: 

“ Buenas tardes, senorita! Y Ricardo 
Quintana!’ 

Ricardo’s lips opened for reply, but the 
girl was before him. A flash of interest 
showed in the vaquero’s eyes as she said in 
purest Spanish: 

“ Buenas tardes, senors!” 

The youth bowed once more, lower than 
at first. 

The priest glanced sharply at the fair 
speaker. She had ignored him before; now 
he riveted her attention. It seemed to her 
that his companion had the look of an 
eagle — intrepid, frankly proud. The 
smooth, golden brown of his cheeks was un- 
marked by the pencil of time; but the old 
man’s cheeks were graven deep with traces 
of extinct passions. His face was a lined 
mask, in which burned eyes of sinister in- 
telligence. His look was shrewd, One saw 
that in his soul patience matched resolution, 
and that discretion tempered both. 

What types, thought Claire excitedly! 
Her hands itched to get them down. Was 
it indeed true, she wondered, that the Peni- 
tentes would ban portrait painters and their 
art? If so, were the two whom she envis- 
aged bound by the prejudices of the sect? 

“You know those men?” she asked of 
her companion, when they had passed on. 
Ricardo nodded shortly. 

“All in Truchas know them, seforita. 
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The one in the priest’s hat and cassock is 
Father Felipe. The youth is Don Ramon 
de Vargas, a true hidalgo—though his title, 
indeed, has lapsed. His hacienda, the 
Rancho del Oro, cuts fifty miles and more 
from the government reserve—a royal grant 
from Spain’s king to his ancestor, the fa- 
mous conquistador. None richer or of a 
purer strain than he in all the region!” 

“ And are they Penitentes?” 

Ricardo frowned and glanced anxiously 
behind him. 

“The priest, I am told, is hostile to the 
order. So, too, is the youth, if rumor does 
not lie; but have a care, I pray you, seno- 
rita, how you speak of the dark brethren— 
and to whom. They are not friendly to the 
stranger, at best. To one who evinces cu- 
riosity in regard to the society they are 
without ruth.” 

Claire scarcely heard his muttered words. 
Her eyes were on the scene ahead. The 
sun had sunk, and a warm afterglow lay on 
the summit of the hills—that crimson tint 
which long ago moved early explorers to 
name the range Sangre de Cristo—Blood of 
Christ. 

As she gazed, the Cross of Truchas 
gleamed for an instant as red as blood. 
Then the light faded slowly along the peaks. 
Night swooped down. The great stars in 
the sky and the twinkling lights of the lit- 
tle town beneath grew sharper and brighter 
than before. 

“ There, senorita, is the mission,” came 
the whispering voice of Ricardo Quintana. 
“You will be glad of a rest—is it not so?” 


II 


Dvrinc her encounter with the two pic- 
turesque watchers by the cafion rim, Claire 
had surprised on the smooth features of the 
younger nothing more flattering than a mo- 
mentary flash of interest at her unexpected 
use of Spanish. No sooner had she passed, 
however, than the impersonal look left the 
vaquero’s face. His eyes grew lively with 
curiosity, a reluctant admiration, and a 
faint trace of disdain. 

“ The young Americana is pleasing to the 
eye,” he observed; “ but her garb of a man 
—what gross immodesty!” 

Father Felipe’s stern visage retained its 
normal impassivity. 

“The costume is indeed of a lamentable 
impudence,” he agreed. “ As for the stran- 
ger’s beauty, is she more winsome, think 
you, than the daughter of Montoya?” 
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The youth’s olive cheeks flushed. 
“The Sefiorita Dolores is without peer 
in looks, no less than in the sweet savor of 
piety which rises to heaven from her inno- 
cence. It is to ask her hand of Don To- 
_ maso that I have come hither to-day, on 
the birthday of the senorita.” 

His companion eyed him calmly. 

“Ts it so, my son? Yet on at least two 
preceding birthdays of the maiden, as I re- 
call, have you suggested an alliance with 
Montoya.” 

“ Dolores is sixteen to-day. 
for her betrothal, father!” 

“You have hopes, then?” 

“ Hopes—yes,” said the youth hesitant- 
ly, “ but no assurance of felicity. Don To- 
maso is stubborn—none more so. The 
society—”’ 

He shrugged and stared absently down 
the cafion where the last of the Penitentes, 
their whips swinging wearily, were lost to 
sight in the shadows of the lower gorge. 
The wailing chant was still faintly audible, 
grim, despairing, full of an inextinguishable 
melancholy. 

“ He would have you join the brother- 
hood?” prompted the priest softly. 

“Tt is what I fear, though not yet has 
Don Tomaso made the wish manifest.” 

“Tf it be indeed his wish, you will 
yield?” 

The boy glanced up in surprise. 

“Do you ask me that, father—you who 
have so often counseled otherwise, you who 
have complained that the rites of the dark 
order are a mockery, a wile of the devil to 
lead men’s souls astray?” 

The priest laid a sinewy hand on his 
young friend’s shoulder. 

“T did but test you, my son. Sometimes 
the will falters and faith itself fails before 
the magic of a woman’s face. What if it 
be a choice—Dolores or your faith?” 

“If it be a choice, father, I will stand 
firm. I see eye to eye with you in this 
matter.” 


High time 


Don Tomaso Montoya lay face down- 
ward on a low couch, recuperating slowly 
from the painful ordeal of the afternoon. 
His back was swollen and raw, crisscrossed 
with angry weals. His hawklike features 
were drawn. An occasional groan escaped 
him, but for the most part he bore his pangs 
with fortitude. Were not his sins lessened 
by each sharp spasm that assailed him? 

Hic sins, as he saw it, were heavy. Left 
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great possessions in his youth, he had pro- 
ceeded to dissipate his patrimony in wild 
living. His piety in those days had been of 
the most superficial, and God got little of 
his wealth. 

Reduced to poverty and illness shortly 
after his broken-hearted wife died in child- 
birth, Montoya had turned penitent. He 
retired with his young daughter to Truchas, 
settled in a small house on the outskirts of 
the little town, and spent the vigor of his 
intemperate spirit in a fanaticism as futile 
as it was barbarous. 

The brotherhood of the Penitentes might 
have been established for his sole comfort, 
so eagerly did he embrace its hideous doc- 
trines and bloody practices. That the soul 
must be saved through mutilation of its car- 
nal envelope was his literal belief. In the 
rites of the order, when his whip fell whis- 
tling on the back of his brother before him, 
he felt as sharp an ecstasy as when the lash 
flayed his own twitching skin. His burden 
of wickedness diminished sensibly. His 
soul—or what he called his soul—emerged 
freed from the trammels of the flesh. 

Such zeal won from the fellowship its 
due reward. For long Montoya had been 
leader of the local band. He made the 
aims and ends of the sect his own, and 
identified himself wholly with its function- 
ing. Vigilant to discover transgression, he 
was prompt to urge atonement according to 
the ritual. He had no greater happiness 
than to impress upon an offender the single 
means of salvation, laid down immutably 
by the rules of the dark order. 

The ceremonies of that afternoon had 
been most satisfying. José Candelario, a 
youth recently wedded, had been found in 
an act of unfaithfulness, and had been 
judged by the assembly of the brethren. 
He it was who had taken the part of the 
Christ in the march that Claire and the 
ranger had witnessed. He had dragged the 
wooden cross for miles to the spot appoint- 
ed for the concluding feature of the sacri- 
fice. The cross had been erected, the sin- 
ner had been affixed to its timbers—not by 
nails through the hands and feet, but by 
strong cords—and left to survive the night, 
if he could. 

Watchers had been set to guard against 
intrusion. The others returned to their 
homes, singly and by secluded ways, to un- 
dergo with what fortitude they possessed 
the torment of their wounds. 

Some, it is true, were wont to ease their 
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pain by the use of unguents; but of such 
Don Tomaso was not one. For hours now 
had he lain prone on his couch, his gaunt 
frame racked by suffering, pride triumph- 
ing austerely over the weakness of his body. 

About nine o’clock in the evening Pedro 
Lopez, his one-eyed servitor, entered and 
announced in hushed tones that Don Ra- 
mon de Vargas was without, and wished to 
see him. Don Tomaso did not shrink from 
the encounter. Rather did he appear to 
draw satisfaction from this added trial. 
~~When the visitor entered he found his 
host seated in a straight-backed chair, erect 
and grim-visaged, apparently quite his usual 
self. Their meeting was formal and marked 
by a2 elaborate courtesy. Unequal as they 
were in fortune, antipathetic as they were 
by iattire and conviction, neither forgot 
that in the veins of both flowed the rich 
blood of old Spain. 

“You have known,” began Ramon, as 
soon as greetings had been exchanged, 
“that for long I have wished to make the 
Sefiorita Dolores my wife.” 

Don Tomaso bowed, but offered no ver- 
bal comment. 

“The senorita is sixteen to-day,” the 
youth went on. “It has occurred to me, 
therefore, that the anniversary might well 
be marked by our betrothal, should the al- 
liance seem good to you.” 

The thin lips of the other moved: 

“Upon certain previous occasions has 
Don Ramon honored my house with pro- 
posals of a similar nature. Does he recall 
my answer at those times?” 

“ There was talk of the senorita’s youth. 
At sixteen, however—” 

“ The girl is of marriageable age,” agreed 
Montoya. 

Ramon’s eyebrows rose. 

“Ts it that my birth is mean, or my 
wealth inadequate?” 

Don Tomaso bowed gravely. 

“The senor’s birth is all that one could 
wish, his wealth more than ample; but his 
piety—” 

He paused. His point was plain. Ra- 
mon flushed hotly. 

“ T am young,” he burst out, “ yet I have 
never availed myself of the usual Jeniency 
accorded the wild blood of youth. Another, 
perhaps less careful of the soul intrusted to 
his care, might make of a belated penitence 
a virtue—”’ 

He stopped short, checked by Montoya’s 
gesture. 
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“ Know you,” said the older man, with 
gleaming eyes, “ that all are conceived and 
born in sin—the best even as the worst. 
Only the most unremitting pain, the con- 
stant maceration of the flesh, can save us 
from the fires of hell. What is a momen- 
tary twinge of agony here to an eternity 
of suffering later?” 

“TI have followed faithfully the precepts 
of the church,” returned the youth. 
“ Father Felipe—” 

The other broke in contemptuously: 

“An elderly female, fit to soothe ailing 
women! The brethren of the cross minis- 
ter to men. Do you join our holy order, 
Don Ramon, and expiate according to our 
rites your birthright of sin! Then, as to 
the girl Dolores, my blessing will not be 
long withheld.” . 

He sat waiting, his eyes fixed on Ramon 
in an unwavering stare. For the moment 
the young man’s face was expressionless. 
What he had feared was come. Montoya 
had at last spoken out—had offered him 
Dolores if he would join the Penitentes! 

“The ways of the order are not my 
ways,” he said at length. “ Your faith is 
other than mine.” 

He made his choice unhesitatingly, per- 
haps because not yet would he believe that 
his sole hope of winning the girl lay in sur- 
render, That Don Tomaso, in his poverty, 
should spurn Ramon’s wealth and the proud 
name he bore seemed madness to the young 
man. He did not realize that Montoya, 
too, had power, wealth of a sort, and pride 
equal to his own, if not greater. 

He had already opened his lips for a last 
plea when the gaunt figure in the high- 
backed chair sprang upright, and the Peni- 
tente’s cotton shirt was rent from neck to 
waist. With eager fingers the old man 
pointed to his scarred and bleeding back. 

“ Behold,” he cried terribly, “ that which 
alone avails to wipe out sin—the torture 
of the flesh! Think you your blood can 
match this blood that I have sacrificed to 
God? Think you your wealth can match 
the wealth of suffering I bear to prove my 
faith? No, no, Ramon de Vargas! Dedi- 
cate your goods to the order, sacrifice upon 
its altars. Then, and not till then, will I 
deem the alliance of our houses fitting and 
permissible!” 

Ramon’s hopes vanished. Anger rose in 
him to take their place. He permitted 
something of the rage he felt to show in his 
face, in his harsh tones. 
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“ Bodily torture is indeed suitable for 
the Indians, Don Tomaso. Their ignorance 
and their cruelty are shown by rites more fit 
for pagans than for Christian souls; but 
that a Spanish gentleman should sink to 
this barbarity—” 

He shrugged, and turned as if to leave. 
Montoya, with livid face, barred the way. 

“ Coward!” he hissed. “It is your 
body’s health you foster, not your soul’s!” 

The youth stiffened at the insult, and his 
teeth showed in a feline snarl. For a mo- 
ment he hung on the threshold of assault. 
Then he caught himself up sharply, his 
cheeks suddenly pale. 

“T am your guest, Don Tomaso,” he 
said haughtily. ‘“ Do you not overlook the 
fact?” 

The spare form of the older man relaxed, 
and he passed a hand quickly across his 
brow. He stood erect, with a great effort 
at composure. 

“Depart in peace, Don Ramon,” he 
breathed; ‘“‘ but do not come this way again. 
It is not well that you and I should meet!” 

Bowing gravely, the visitor left the room 
and the house. To the giant Indian who 
held his horse he said curtly: 

“‘'To the mission school, Juan! 
the shadows as we ride!” 


III 


IsABEL OTERO sat motionless before a 
small wood fire. Her hands were folded in 
her lap, and the light of the flames played 
on her short, thick-waisted figure. Her 
round face was insignificant, save for the 
eyes, which were large and brown and full 
of a transparent earnestness. She was out- 
wardly placid, but her inner excitement 
grew as the hour at which she might expect 
her friend approached. 

Her one-time intimacy with Claire Innes 
had perhaps been the most thrilling expe- 
rience of her life. That the friendship bade 
fair to be renewed after five years of dis- 
continuance seemed to her a chance ap- 
proaching the miraculous; yet her anticipa- 
tory pleasure was spiced faintly with anx- 
iety. She herself had not changed—not 
greatly, at any rate—during the interval; 
but how had time served Claire, who was 
always changing, who was never the same 
twice? What had five years done to that 
intrepid, youthful soul? 

The two girls had been bosom friends at 
the convent near Seville where they had 
gone to school. Their very dissimularities, 
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physical and temperamental, had seemed 
to bring them together. 

Isabel had been dark and plain, natural- 
ly devout, conventional in her adherence to 
the forms and precepts of her religion. 
Claire, a vivid blonde, and even then strik- 
ingly beautiful, had been first and last an 
individualist—which, in the circumstances, 
meant a rebel. The despair of the nuns 
whose care she was, she yet retained their 
respect by her naive courage, her candor, 
the passionate eagerness with which she 
espoused forlorn causes, hated what she 
deemed injustice, and insisted upon the 
right to guide her own small craft among 
the deeps and shallows of experience. Her 
soul the good sisters prayed for; her heart, 
that erring member, they pitied and for her 
sake feared. 

Recalling those vanished days, Isabel 
smiled softly to herself. Though older than 
Claire by two years, she had in most things 
been as wax in the hands of her volatile 
companion. What escapades she had 
shared, protesting, but swept along by the 
other’s energy and daring! What feverish 
penances and self-reproach had followed! 
She had known tortures of abasement from 
the nuns’ censure, from penalties imposed. 

Claire had lightly taken all as it came, 
the bitter with the sweet, secure, it seemed, 
in her conviction of the right to self-tuition. 
One thing only had touched her. When 
they had stopped her drawing lessons, and 
locked up the tools of her beloved craft, 
she had been desolate then. 

Her friend’s single unswerving loyalty in 
those days, Isabel recalled, had been to art. 
Already Claire had resolved to become a 
famous painter; and somehow this ambition 
was entangled with the theories of conduct 
that she professed and tried to practice. 
Isabel clearly remembered their last real 
talk, and the lingering impression it had 
made upon her. 

They were seated on a shady bench in 
the arbor behind the convent buildings. 
The sun was warm, and drowsy insects 
blundered about. Claire was eagerly ex- 
pounding her views, while her companion 
listened in shocked fascination. 

“ An artist,” the younger girl was saying 
solemnly, “ must know life; and I intend 
to be an artist—a great artist!” 

“ But what,” objected her logical elder, 
“has that to do with your breaking bounds 
yesterday, going to the fruit seller’s in the 
plaza—” 



























































“Why, it’s the principle, don’t you see? 
How can one learn anything of life shut up 
as we are, constantly warned against dar- 
ing to indulge one’s natural impulses and 
desires—” 

“‘ But we must control our impulses, con- 
quer our desires—that is to be holy! As 
for knowing life, surely the sisters are not 
ignorant. Do they not tell us much of the 
world’s pitfalls—its many evils?” 
~-“ Poof!” scoffed Claire impatiently. 
“ They’ve heard and read of life, no doubt, 
but they’ve never really lived themselves. 
To learn deeply of life, one must know it at 
first hand—mix with humanity, suffer the 
common lot with its joys and sorrows, lov- 
ing, striving—sinning, perhaps!” 

“ But—” Isabel began uncomfortably, 
and ceased as her companion, carried away 
by her own eloquence, pressed a hand to 
her heart and said quickly: 

“ How have I learned these truths, when 
the nuns teach us otherwise? I feel them 
—here! I trust my feelings. Has not God 
made me thus?” 

“It is Satan that prompts you, doubt- 
less,’”’ suggested her friend. 

The heretic pondered the thought briefly, 
then shrugged. 

“ Well, and if it is Satan, that would be 
God indirectly, would it not? He made 
Satan, as He made you and me, with a pur- 
pose in each instance; yet how can one 
know His purpose save by the faculties He 
lends us—our minds, our instincts, our 
emotions—” 

“ And faith, foolish one!” sounded a bell- 
like voice. ‘‘ Where, then, does faith enter 
—faith in God’s word revealed to sinful 
men—faith in the wisdom of the sisterhood, 
in the authority of Holy Church?” 

Isabel instantly shrank within herself, 
her dark face bloodless. Even Claire 
winced at sight of the dreaded mother su- 
perior, who had drawn near unnoted; but 
she was not wholly silenced. 

““T have faith in God’s goodness, rever- 
end mother,” she said slowly. ‘“ Would he 
make of life—the life that I feel in my 
veins—a lie?” 

Isabel stared, aghast. A faint flush ap- 
peared in the nun’s cheeks, and her brow 
clouded; but all that she said was: 

“ A letter has come, child—a letter from 
your father. He wishes you to start home 
—for America—at once.” 

That had been all; yet Isabel still shiv- 
ered at the recollection of the ancient con- 
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tretemps. Not yet had she forgotten her 
own panic fear, or her surprise at the in- 
credible assurance of her friend. Claire had 
been brave—ah, yes, but had her courage 
lasted? How had life dealt with her who 
had sought life so eagerly—who had longed 
to know life? 

A sound of hoofs outside struck suddenly 
on Isabel’s ear. Next moment the two girls, 
so different and yet so closely bound by 
ties of love and memory, were in each 
other’s arms. 

“ Claire, you have come!” 

“Isabel, dear! It’s nice, so nice, to see 
you!” 

With her first glance Isabel decided that 
outwardly, at least, her friend had changed 
little, if at all. She saw the same enchant- 
ing coronal of pale gold hair, the same pi- 
quant features, the same deep blue eyes. 
Yet in the eyes, as she looked closer, she 
thought she detected a shadow that she did 
not remember; and about the lips there 
was a trace of gravity. Was it fancy only 
which convinced her that Claire had by now 
learned something of life, as she once so 
greatly desired, and that the knowledge did 
not altogether please her? 

No hint of the fact—if fact it was—ap- 
peared in the visitor’s manner. On enter- 
ing she glanced quickly around the low- 
ceilinged room with its whitewashed walls, 
its few books and pictures, and its adobe 
fireplace, in which juniper sticks burned 
briskly. Then she turned to Isabel. 

“You're not a bit different,” she said. 
“ ‘You might still be seventeen, as you were 
when we parted, instead of—what is it— 
twenty-two?” 

Isabel merely smiled. 

“Come, Claire, I’ll show you your room 
before we dine. Dolores will see to the 
meal.” 

“ Dolores?” exclaimed Claire, struck by 
the romantic name. 

Isabel nodded. 

“ Dolores Montoya, who assists me with 
the work of the school. She is my good 
friend, and a girl of the pure old Spanish 
blood, though her house has fallen upon 
evil days.” 

She stopped as the door opened slowly. 
A young girl simply clad in black stood 
upon the threshold. Claire Innes started 
and caught her breath. Never, she thought, 
had she seen so appealing a face and figure 
—so perfect an example of the Madonna 


type. 























The girl, obviously a mere child in years, 
was yet fully matured physically. Her 
straight dress revealed charms ripened early 
_ by the southern sun and the warm Spanish 
blood that filled her veins. The pure lines 
of her face, her pale ivory cheeks and de- 
mure mouth, were in striking contrast to 
her swelling breast and the soft voluptuous- 
ness of her form. 

Her black hair, parted in the middle, was 
worn close to her small head, covering ears 
and temples like a sable casque. Her eyes, 
dark and shadowed by their lashes, stared 
gravely from beneath penciled brows. 
There was on her face, touched by an ex- 
pression of faint melancholy, a look of dig- 
nity that seemed somehow anomalous, and 
yet wholly natural. 

“ Dolores, dear,” said Isabel, “ this is 
my friend Miss Innes, of whom I have told 
you. She will stay with us—for long, I 
hope.” 

The girl curtsied, and a slow smile curved 
her lips. It was as if a statue had come 
suddenly to life. 

“Welcome, senorita!” she murmured in 
a low contralto. “ The friend of my friend 
is welcome!” 


After supper Dolores busied herself with 
certain more or less indecipherable docu- 
ments in the schoolroom—the aftermath of 
the day’s classes she had held. Claire and 
Isabel sat in the room with the fire, renew- 
ing the threads of their former intimacy. 

Isabel was speaking in her flat, monoto- 
nous voice. 

“Little has happened to me since we 
parted in Spain, Claire—little of interest. 
If I had stayed longer with the sisters, per- 
haps I would have joined their order. 
Sometimes I felt that I had a vocation; 
but I left, as it happened, not long after 
you. Do you remember the time when 
your father sent for you?” 

Claire nodded, staring into the fire. Did 
she not remember that time—her first 
plunge into life—a time of disillusion? Her 
friend’s voice droned on: 

“My family in Las Vegas had suffered 
reverses. The Oteros are proud. My 
father, Don Guadalupe, is very proud, 
though in business affairs a child. The 
nuns would have kept me—they said as 
much, but my father would not have it so, 
and I was recalled. Later there was a 
chance for me to come here to Truchas, to 
open the mission school. It seemed to be 
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the hand of God that was guiding me. It 
is God’s work, truly, and I am not un- 
happy here.” 

Claire’s eyes were on her, questioning. 

“‘ And love—the love of men?” 

Isabel’s plain face contracted sharply, 
and her eyes dropped; but almost at once 
she raised them. 

“Such love is not for me.” She crossed 
herself devoutly. “I am content in the 
love of God and of the Blessed Virgin.” 

For a space there was silence. Claire’s 
face, though touched by firelight, was still 
and cold. Her eyes were brooding. 

“And you?” murmured her friend. 
“How have you fared, Claire—you who 
i determined to be an artist, and to know 
ife?’ 

The younger girl stretched her long fin- 
gers toward the blaze. A little crooked 
smile came to her lips. The shadow in her 
eyes seemed to deepen. 

“T have done well with my art. I am 
becoming recognized. I, too, should be 
content.” 

“ And you are not?” 

“Oh, Isabel,” Claire broke out sharply, 
“T wanted to know life! I know too much 
of life. I have lost faith!” 

The dark girl’s hands tightened spas- 
modically. She slipped from her chair and 
sank to her knees by her friend’s side. 

“Ah, that you should lose faith—that 
is terrible! Poor Claire, how you must 
have suffered!” 

Claire’s eyes were gentle, but her mouth 
had hardened. There was pain in her wry 
smile. 

“ There are compensations, dear. Never 
again will I walk the road that I walked 
once. I am prepared—armed against life— 
and that is much.” 

“But your faith!” Her friend’s voice 
was urgent. “ That you must try to regain. 
To have faith—that is to be safe for all 
eternity!” 

The younger girl frowned and shook her 
head slowly. 

“ Keep your faith, Isabel, since it suf- 
fices you. As for me, I have my courage— 
the solace of my paint and brushes.” Her 
eyes grew steady, her small chin was reso- 
lute. “J have done good work, but I can 
do better still. Perhaps—who knows?—I 
may yet paint greatly!” Her frown faded. 
She smiled at a sudden thought. The face 
and form of Ramon de Vargas had come 
into her mind. “ Perhaps here in Truchas 
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I shall find the inspiration that I seek. Per- 
haps here I shall paint my masterpiece!” 


IV 


Later, from her bedroom window, Claire 
looked out at a sky full of blazing constel- 
lations. The stars seemed larger and far 
brighter here than she had ever known 
them. Through the thin air of the high 
plateau their light shone unobstructed. 
Truchas Peak, with the huge cross graven 
dark upon it, loomed mistily white. Shad- 
ows in the narrow street before the mission 
school were striped with a silver radiance. 
Only the gorges below were black haunts 
of mystery. 

She knelt by the window, resting her 
arms upon the sill, her chin upon her arms. 
As she knelt thus, the spirit of the place 
seemed to emerge, to creep close and touch 
her with friendly fingers, whispering of 
strange unknown things, of new and sharp 
experiences awaiting her beyond the thresh- 
old of the present hour. It wrought in her 
a keen excitement; yet she was also con- 
scious of apprehension. She feared this un- 
explained emotion. She was wary of the 
loosened grip of her will. 

Once in days past she had trusted to the 
guidance of her heart, and that once, in 
her judgment, was enough. The memory 
of that early disillusionment still chilled 
her, still caused her pain. 

Her talk with Isabel Otero had brought 
the memory strongly back. The past 
haunted her now, and seemed to walk 
abroad in the still night. It was as if for 
a®space she was again the girl she had once 
been—eager for love, full of courage and 
- desire, of longing for experience of life; and 
yet she knew that her younger self had 
died, slain by a bitter knowledge of reality. 

The end of Claire’s childhood was fore- 
shadowed by the summons from her father 
that called her from her cloistered life 
among the Spanish nuns. At the time, of 
course, she did not realize this. It had 
seemed to her merely a release, an end to 
a long term of waiting for real life to begin. 

So, too, the journey overseas had seemed 
to her wonderful, an epochal event. The 
people whom she met were drawn from the 
pages of romance. She dwelt in a fairyland 
for the duration of the voyage. 

Among her fellow passengers there was 
a prince—a young American named Rich- 
ard Warren, who took the girl’s heart by 
storm. She liked his name. She liked his 
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pale, aristocratic face, his hair, almost as 
fair as her own, his wide open, frank eyes, 
and even the small mustache that he fin- 
gered so devoutly. When he spoke in his 
clear, resonant voice, she was thrilled by 
the mere sound. 

On their first night at sea he made love 
to her in the shadow of a lifeboat, and her 
cup of joy was full. She yielded without a 
struggle, and their troth was plighted. In 
retrospect it was a silly, schoolgirlish pro- 
ceeding, but at the time, as Claire remem- 
bered well, it was a dream of Paradise. 

For the remainder of the passage the two 
were inseparable. The girl was in the sev- 
enth heaven. Life was beautiful—was al- 
ways to be beautiful. Nothing could touch 
her now—not sin or sorrow, not even the 
icy hand of actuality. 

One thing only marred her perfect bliss. 
She had not seen her father for years—not 
since her mother’s death, when she had gone 
abroad; but he had always been kind to 
her, and even indulgent. Her thought was 
to tell him the good news at once. She was 
sure that he would rejoice with her in her 
new happiness, would confirm her engage- 
ment and speed the inevitable union with 
young Warren. 

This plan, her lover told her, must be 
put out of mind. He had returned from 
abroad, he explained, on account of the 
critical illness of his mother. Not for an 
hour could he postpone hastening to her 
side. His home was in a Western city; he 
must go straight from the dock to a waiting 
train. Later he would return and claim 
Claire. Could not the announcement of 
their engagement await that time? If not, 
would she not tell the story to her father, 
and arrange with him to do whatever 
seemed best? 

The illness of Richard’s mother roused 
Claire’s sympathy. Hiding her own disap- 
pointment, she agreed that in the circum- 
stances it would be best to keep their ro- 
mance secret until he could return and meet 
her father, freed from the burden of his 
present anxiety. In brief, she trusted her 
fiancé implicitly. He left her at the dock, 
promising to write, and leaving her his 
home address. 

She went home to her father, and that 
night she wrote to her lover at great length, 
telling him of her unexampled bliss. She 
wrote daily, but received no answering 
word. Surprise gave way to dismay, dis- 

may to consternation. Frantic telegrams 
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availed as little as the post. Desperate, 
finally, she confided the perplexing situa- 
tion to her father. 

Sloane Innes was a handsome, soft- 
spoken man with the manners of a courtier 


and the heart of a stone image. Despite 
his kindly ways, he thought of his only child 
less as a daughter than as an asset whereby 
to recoup his shattered fortunes. 

Wealthy once, extravagance had left him 
stripped, but he still lived as if the riches 
of the Indies were his to command. As a 
matter of cold fact, he had come to the end 
of his rope some months before, and was 
now living on the capital of a trust fund 
held for the family of a dead friend. Even 
this source of income was dwindling, and 
exposure had become imminent. His craft 
showed him no safe way of exit from his 
dilemma save by marrying his daughter to 
one who would repay the personable gift 
with generosity. 

Such a prospect he had found, he 
thought, in Vinton Walsh, a middle-aged 
rake and crony of his own, rich to reple- 
tion, and not averse to wedding youth and 
beauty as spurs to his jaded appetite. He 
recalled Claire as a child, and one glimpse 
of her on her return made him her willing 
slave, made him her father’s tool. He 
helped his friend out of his most immediate 
difficulties, and promised a princely settle- 
ment whenever the proposed match should 
be consummated. 

Innes would have. moved at once, so 
pressed was he; but his daughter’s unfore- 
seen infatuation for young Warren—which 
he had discovered by confiscating and read- 
ing her first love letter, intrusted to a foot- 
man to mail—made haste seem inadvisable. 
He contented himself, for a time, with in- 
tercepting incoming and outgoing com- 
munications between the two young people, 
and trusted to time and disappointment to 
effect an alteration in Claire’s mind. 

He was rewarded by her eventual confi- 
dence, when she appealed to his maturer 
judgment to aid her in her distress. He 
took her grief at her lover’s defection seri- 
ously—or so it seemed to her. He coun- 
seled courage, and named pride as an anti- 
dote to faith betrayed. Men, he averred, 
were incorrigible philanderers—young men 
especially. Doubtless Warren had only 
been trifling with her affections, had flirted 
with her to while away the tedium of the 
week’s sea voyage. She must forget him, 
must find a safer field for her emotions. 
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He wrote to Warren in his own name, 
stating that his daughter had experienced 
a change of heart and had gone South for 
the winter. Letters on both sides ceased. 

Innes waited for a time until he thought 
the moment ripe, and then revealed the rea- 
son, as he gave it, for his calling the girl 
home from the convent. There was a heart 
affection, he said; he might drop dead at 
any time. His affairs were not as prosper- 
ous as he could have wished; and he was 
anxious to see his daughter established in 
life before his death. He had arranged a 
suitable match for her, but had left it in 
abeyance until she recovered from the shock 
of her first abortive venture in love’s lists. 

When she asked whom he had selected, 
he was prompt to answer. What better 
man could he find than their good friend 
Vinton Walsh? Walsh was well on in 
years, it was true, but by that he was all 
the more worthy mate for a young girl left 
without natural protectors. 

At first Claire negatived the proposal in- 
dignantly, but second thoughts placed it in 
a more favorable light. She owed much to 
her father, and she could see with half an 
eye that he had set his heart on the fulfill- 
ment of this project. Her own unhappy 
experience had made her diffident of her 
ability to chart her course unaided. 

She had seen Walsh rarely, and only 
under the most auspicious circumstances. 
He seemed good and kind. Marriage to 
him, she thought, would at least prove a 
passport to safety, a shield to guard her 
from the worst of the world’s evils. Six 
months later she became the bride of the 
middle-aged rake. 

It will be seen that Claire, at this time, 
was ignorant of much that a more worldly 
minded maiden would have known. She 
had been bruised and discomfited by her 
first contact with life. She had drunk suf- 
fering to the dregs, she was sure; but her 
loveless marriage shortly undeceived her. 

It was not long before she plumbed the 
black depths of her husband’s soul. By an 
accident, lucky or unlucky as one views it, 
she belatedly discovered the plot between 
Walsh and her father—the unholy compact 
which had resulted in her present situation. 
This, she told herself bitterly, was the end. 

She said nothing to others. She was not 
for open scandal; but she packed her things 
quietly, turned what small property she 
owned into cash, took her own name again, 
and boarded the train for Santa Fe. 
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She had a plan, of asort. After her first 
awakening to the true nature of the con- 
tract she had signed, she had fallen back on 
pride, on the sheer power to endure. Her 
art helped her. She plunged desperately 
into painting, hoping by its impartial aid to 
wring eventual victory from defeat. She 
determined to achieve a new self-conquest, 
or at least an acceptance of the facts of 
life. 

For many months she fought to regain 
something of her early courage, if not of 
her youthful optimism; but with the de- 
bacle that followed her unearthing of the 
deception that had been practiced upon 
her, she determined to bear her undeserved 
punishment no longer. She remembered 
Isabel Otero, her dearest friend, wrote to 
her at Las Vegas, in New Mexico, and 
heard from her from Truchas. 

Claire could come to the little mountain 
town, Isabel told her, and stay there with 
her friend for as long as she desired. It 
seemed an ideal refuge, a place wherein to 
paint, and through the solace of her art 
to heal her wounded spirit—perhaps to gain 
permanent peace. 

She stirred restlessly, and shifted her po- 
sition slightly before the window. The 
night was beautiful. It seemed surcharged 
with peace, yet it held no peace for Claire. 
She scarcely knew herself. The moment 
seemed unreal, and yet it was full of a vital 
significance. 

What spell had come upon her, she won- 
dered, what influence pervaded her? This 
very evening she had boasted of her armor 
of experience, of her immunity to the hate- 
ful arrows of emotion. She had deemed 
herself cured of youth’s unreasonable fever, 
- of youth’s mad hunger for love. She had 
been sure that she had found life out, had 
armed her soul against life’s blandishments 
with a studied cynicism, a careful coldness. 
Her young self had died, she knew—yet 
feeling mounted in her. Her heart raced 
into a tumult of long unfamiliar rhythms. 

Was it merely the effect of the high al- 
titude, she wondered—which, she had 
heard, sometimes plays queer tricks with 
one’s nerves? Was it the unique enchant- 
ment of the place and hour, the wild, re- 
mote environment? Was it the resilience 





of her own nature? Was it youth, still un- 
defeated, surging upward ruthlessly, con- 
quering the sober judgment of her brain? 

Candidly she endeavored to examine the 
content of her heart. A face stood out be- 
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fore her, a slender form filled her mind. A 
recollection of the young vaguero whom 
she had seen for the first time that day 
came to her, warm with the strong hues of 
actuality. Was this the secret of her mood? 
Had she heard once again, despite all ob- 
stacles, the call of youth to youth? 

She clenched her hands, striving for self- 
control. Her pulses were pounding, her 
cheeks aflame. She knew suddenly that she 
was not done, as she had hoped, with love. 
She had scorned the subtle nets of passion, 
but now she feared them. A bitter certi- 
tude of harm was in her mind, a premoni- 
tion of impending peril. 

With a deep sigh, she made as if to move 
from the magic window. Then she stopped 
abruptly, frozen into immobility. 

From the shadows on which her eyes 
rested a cloaked figure emerged and stood 
motionless with uplifted head. The face 
was in the starlight, staring, as it seemed, 
straight toward her. She caught her breath 
sharply. Her brain whirled. The face was 
the face of the youth she had been dream- 
ing of—the face of Ramon de Vargas. 


V 


Dotores Monroya’s sixteenth birthday 
—which fell on the day when Claire Innes 
came to Truchas— proved memorable in 
many ways. | 

As day dawned, the girl was far from 
suspecting the momentous nature of gath- 
ering events. She awoke to the song of 
birds. Sunlight flooded her tiny room. A 
Sense of peace filled her—a deep sense of 
well-being. Rising quickly, she fell to her 
knees before the image of the Virgin on the 
wall, and sent prayers winging skyward 
from a full heart. 

Her thoughts were vague. Feeling was 
dominant in her. It was informed and 
strengthened by the underlying thought of 
Don Ramon; for in her heart she kept a 
shrine as sacred as the shrine before which 
she knelt, and more secret. There the 
youth’s image dwelt constantly, brightly 
colored by her dreams. 

She could not, if she would, have told 
truthfully just how or when that imaged 
dream had come into being. It seemed to 
her that she had always loved Ramon. Her 
childhood memories were full of him—his 
proud young face, his slender and agile 
body, his haughty and masterful ways. 
Later, her affection had changed impercep- 
tibly to an emotion deeper, stronger, more 





























desperately exigent. The girl could not 
conceive of an existence separate from his. 

No doubt was in her mind but that Ra- 
mon loved her as well. The customs of 
their race forbade open avowal of his pas- 
sion till the girl’s father had approved his 
suit; but the depositions of his eyes were 
plain, the pledges of his tones unmistak- 
able. Time only, felt Dolores, stood as a 
present ber to their desires; and patience 
conquers time. 

So, while her lips framed thanks to the 
Virgin for youth, for health, for good 
weather and the blessings of the season, 
the heart of Dolores sang in overtones a 
pean of joy for love given and returned. 
When she arose from her knees, her eyes 
were shining, her face was calm and sealed 
with peace. 

She dressed quickly, for she must start 
for the mission school betimes. Her simple 
toilet done, she glanced briefly in the glass. 
Her glance caught there the reflection of 
buxom Ana, an old servant of the Mon- 
toyas, who was cautiously peering through 
the door of the room, a sly look on her face. 

“A thousand blessings on the achieve- 
ment of your maturity, little dove!” she 
muttered. 

Her mistress stared. 

“Gracias, Ana, but could not your fe- 
licitations have awaited my descent?” 

The woman placed a thick finger on her 
lips and thrust out a folded note with the 
air of a conspirator. 

“ A message for your eyes only, my child, 
delivered secretly by that great hulk of a 
Juan, Don Ramon’s body servant—fond 
words, doubtless, on the occasion of your 
anniversary!” 

The girl took the paper and turned it 
from side to side in her fingers. Joy was 
hers—much joy, yet also a measure of mis- 
giving also. How could she in conscience 
receive this clandestine message — an act 
contrary to custom, as she knew it? Should 
she not rather hand the note, unopened and 
unread, to Don Tomaso? Yet to do this, 
she reflected quickly, would be to involve 
Ana, with consequences tragic to that faith- 
ful soul. 

Something of her thoughts the crone must 
have guessed, for she burst out anxiously: 

“Por Dios, little woodpecker! You 
would not then betray the good Ana? The 
matter, I make oath, reeks of innocence!” 
Compunction smote Dolores. 

“Take heart, Ana,” she said, with a ges- 
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ture of quaint dignity. “‘ You shall not 
suffer through treachery of mine. Leave 
me—I would ponder the matter at leisure.” 

The maid vanished with a muttered word 
of thanks. Dolores, her doubts quickly 
overcome by eagerness, opened the letter. 
Her breath came unevenly as she read its 
contents: 


AporEeD ONE: 

On the evening of this day, long awaited, I shall 
ask your hand of your father. I have hopes that 
Don Tomaso will not frown upon my suit; but 
should my hopes be disappointed, then—we shall 
see! 

As usual, you will remain till late at the school— 
is it not so? I shall ride thither, once our fate 
is known, to take swift counsel with you for the 
future. When the owl calls to you, little one, do 
not hesitate, but come! 

Till then, beloved, your 
Ramon. 


Slowly Dolores folded the precious paper 
and hid it in her bosom. Her heart was 
beating tumultuously, her dark eyes were 
lustrous, lit by inward fire; but her face, 
drained of blood, was grave. 

No thought now of relinquishing this, 
her first love note, to the mercies of Don 
Tomaso! In a few hours such intercourse 
would be permissible, blessed by her 
father’s consent to the alliance—of this she 
had no doubt. It disquieted her that she 
must, even for a few short hours, practice 
a deception foreign to her wont. It seemed 
an evil omen. Throughout the day she felt 
oppressed, plagued by an unreasonable 
foreboding of disaster. 

Toward evening, with the long hours be- 
hind, her mind grew calmer. The fatalism 
of her blood counseled patience, resignation 
to whatever might impend. The will of 
God would prevail, assuredly—that she did_ 
not question. Her part was to subdue the 
longings of her heart, to accept humbly 
what God sent—for her happiness or for 
her sorrow, as might transpire. 

The arrival of Miss Innes, the Senorita 
Otero’s friend, was a grateful diversion. 
Dolores thought the stranger beautiful but 
cold, like an angel of white snow. During 
the evening meal, she watched her unob- 
served, marveling at her ways, at the gay 
sallies of her wit, at the apparent levity of 
her demeanor, which seemed childish in a 
woman of the other’s years—twenty, at the 
least! 

Later, Dolores set about her evening’s 
work, as was her habit, correcting papers, 
planning lessons for the next day. It was 
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nearly ten o’clock when she finished and 
sat back, sighing with relief. 

It had been hard to keep her mind on 
her task, and now her thoughts reverted un- 
checked to the note she had received that 
morning. She drew it from its hiding place 
and read it once more—for the hundredth 
time, at least. Her bosom rose and fell 
quickly as the charmed words danced be- 
fore her eyes. He loved her—Ramon loved 
her! At any moment she might hope to 
hear the call that was to summon her, to 
end her suspense gloriously! 

She started suddenly, for the call sound- 
ed clear. She sprang to her feet, catching 
up her shawl, and ran hastily to the door. 

Ramon was waiting as he had said, slen- 
der, cloaked, magic in the starlight. Do- 
lores trembled with excitement as she stole 
toward him. She did not see the white 
face at the window above. She saw only 
the eager gleam of her, and was unaware 
of Claire’s watching her as she emerged. She 
saw only the eager gleam of her lover’s eyes, 
the white flash of his smile. His arms went 
.out—a refuge to which she walked straight, 
as if entranced. 

“Ah, Ramon!” she whispered. “ You 
have come to me! It is well, then—we are 
affianced?” 

She scarcely noticed that he ignored her 
question. His arms were about her and 
drew her close. She felt his heart beat 
strongly against hers. She lifted her face 
trustingly, and their lips met. 

It seemed to the girl that her heart must 
break for joy. The earth swayed beneath 
her feet. The moment was timeless, a 
sharp distillation from the fruit of patient 
years. 

Not till they had drawn apart, till he led 
her into the shadows, till she found herself 
walking by his side along the narrow road, 
did her wits return. Then she stopped ab- 
ruptly, her mind wide awake. 

“ Tell me, Ramon—you saw my father? 
You pressed your suit, as you wrote you 
would?” 

“ Si, cara mia!” he said, but ceased where 
he should have hurried on. 

“And Don Tomaso—we are indeed be- 
trothed, amigo?” 

Even in the shadows she saw his frown 
and marked his inexplicable hesitation. 

“You love me, little one, before all else?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, if I love you! 
But our betrothal?” 


How can you ask? 
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Bewilderment was in her eyes, a note of 
fear in her voice. Ramon stretched out his 
arms to take her, but she stood back, 
thrusting out her hands. 

“ No—I am afraid! There is something 
—tell me quickly, I beseech you!” 

Ramon’s voice was low and pleading: 

‘“‘ Hear me, Dolores, and judge between 
me and Don Tomaso!” 

She gave a little cry, the sing'e evidence 
of suffering that escaped her. Thereafter 
she stood still, wide eyed, her hands pressed 
against her heart, while the youth poured 
out the tale of his ill-omened embassy. 

“It is my refusal to join the dark breth- 
ren which alone sets Montoya against me,” 
he ended bitterly. “ My faith prevents my 
yielding to his will, as I have told him. 
Judge, then, if he has a right to meet that 
reasoning with the blunt threat to disallow 
our union?” 

He waited tensely. The girl did not 
move, did not raise her eyes. 

“TI do not judge my father,” she mur- 
mured gently. 

The youth moved impatiently. 

“Do you then judge me, Dolores?” 

“T do not judge you, Ramon. I could 


not wish you to do that which your faith 
cannot countenance.” 
“So you see me justified? You will not 


let this tyrant come between us? Our 


love—” 

He stopped at her quick gesture. The 
marble immobility of her face did not 
change, but her eyes widened strangely. 

“T do not understand what you would 
say, Ramon!” 

“Listen well, then,” he cried sharply. 
“‘ Juan holds horses beyond the bend in the 
road above—no faster animals in all the 
region. Come with me, Dolores—trust 
yourself to my keeping! By daybreak we 
shall be far from Truchas—from the do- 
minion of Montoya and his murderous 
crew. Trust to the strength and wonder 
of our love—” 

“Ts it love,” broke in the girl gravely, 
“that would counsel dishonor?” 

Ramon started as if struck. Then he 
stood back haughtily. 

“ Love dares all things. Love is supreme 
—nothing else counts beside it. Perhaps, 
senorita, love means less than this to you?” 

She gazed at him sorrowfully, compas- 
sionately, as if his disappointment was more~_, 
to her than her own grief. / 

“* Love means so much to me, my heart, 
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that I would die rather than tarnish its 
pure luster by an unworthy act!” As he 
would have interrupted, she went on quick- 
ly: “Our ways are plain, Ramon—yours 
the strait path of your faith, mine the way 
my father has chosen for me. Those ways 
diverge, and we shall suffer. So be it! 
Shall we alone of mortals escape suffering? 
Must we repine because the whiplash falls 
now, and not to-morrow?” 

Love shone from her eyes and thrilled in 
her low voice; but in both eyes and voice 
there was also a resolution unshakable and 
strong. Ramon ignored the evidences of 
her love to center on her denial of his will. 
Her resolution angered him, because he 
knew that it destroyed his hopes. 

His face was cold and hard. He bowed 
low, with an ironic courtesy. 

“So be it, senorita!” he said stiffly, and 
left her there. 

She watched him go in silence, making 
no slightest effort to detain him. A mo- 
ment later the furious clatter of horses’ 
hoofs came to her ears. She listened till 
the sound grew faint and failed; then she 
turned and made her way slowly up the 
road toward home. A last plea to her 


father was in her mind. 
She found Montoya seated upright in the 
high-backed chair, his eyes smoldering, his 


mouth grim. 

“You are late,” he said harshly. 
have waited long for you.” 

Faint hopes of softening his ukase died 
in the girl’s heart. One might as easily 
melt the stone structure of the mountain, 
she reflected miserably, as change the mind 
of this stern effigy. Yet she moved swiftly 
forward, knelt before him, and murmured: 

“My father, have pity on me! I love 
Ramon!” 

The sallow skin tightened across Don 
Tomaso’s bony features. Suspicion nar- 
rowed his eyes. 

“ Ramon de Vargas has been gone no 
longer than an hour. How have you so 
quickly learned the need for pity, girl?” 

Too late she saw her error. Nothing 
would serve now but a confession that she 
had met Ramon and had talked alone at 
night with him—a rejected suitor who had 
been rebuffed by her natural guardian. 

Montoya’s veins swelled with wrath as 
she told in a low voice of the assignation, 
and how Ramon had reported to her the 
substance of his interview. She did not 
dare to mention the youth’s rash plan for 
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elopement.:" “As it Was, her *fatliess Ss mien 
terrified her. »‘.!. ‘.. 

Don Tomaso’s aioe eyes gleamed 
insanely. He leapéd:to: his‘ feet, bis hands 
clutching at the air. - Ina choking: voice he 
cried: 

“So Don Ramon is not content with in- 
sult! He must employ treachery as well! 
There is but one retort worthy of Montoya 
—the snake must die!” 

Dolores, appalled at the effect of her 
revelation, shrank from his words, from his 
livid face. 

“ Father! You will not kill him! Let 
not that deadly sin be yours!” 

Don Tomaso stared fixedly at her, his 
eyes expressionless. 

“ Do you play your part worthily hence- 
forth, as becomes my daughter,” he said. 
« For the rest, meddle not with men’s work, 
and trust me to see my duty clearly!” 

VI 

THAT night Dolores prayed long before 
the image of the Virgin in her room. She 
prayed for courage, for the power to en- 
dure. Faith she did not pray for, since 
faith was hers already. Whatever hap- 
pened, she was certain, was God’s will, and 
therefore good. There was in her heart 
much pain, but no doubt, no disloyalty. 
For the present the cross of suffering was 
hers, but what would the future bring her? 

The springs of hope lie deep, in youth 
especially. In her heart of hearts the girl 
could not believe that God had utterly for- 
saken her. The situation seemed to her 
desperate, indubitably; yet not so desperate 
but that Omnipotence might still choose a 
way of escape for her and for Ramon. She 
waited, with what patience she could mus- 
ter, for a sign. 

It was Ramon’s danger that now dis- 
turbed her chiefly. She could bear her own 
grief, with the saints’ help; but how support 
in silence and inaction the harrowing 
knowledge of her lover’s peril? 

Her first impulse was to warn the youth; 
but this, she felt, of itself would avail noth- 
ing, or less than nothing. She knew well 
Ramon’s pride, his fiery courage. He 
would seek danger rather than avoid it, 
were the choice frankly his. There was, 
moreover, the night’s quarrel, if such it 
could be called, which raised a bar between 
them for the moment. In all likelihood a 
warning from her would serve merely to 
precipitate the issue she so much dreaded. 
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~ sense of :fristration ‘was; upon her. As 
thé shours,wore by, her-lips moved unceas- 
ingly, her busy fingers .told the beads with- 
out pause:. Her ‘lintbs-wefe numb, her soft 
* flesh chilled; only in’ her’ breast burned a 
fire that would not die. 

It was dawn before a thought came which 
eased her sharp distress—she would con- 
fess her quandary to Father Felipe, place 
her problem before him, and seek his good 
offices to save Ramon. With the resolve 
her torment ceased, and peace descended 
upon her. She rose stiffly from her knees 
and sought her bed. As light grew in the 
east, and touched the dark peaks with rose, 
the girl’s eyes closed. She sighed once, and 
slept. 

Despite her exhaustion, she was up be- 
times. She dressed hastily and sought the 
abode of the good padre, near the little 
church. The priest himself answered her 
knock, his face grave, no surprise visible in 
his deep-set eyes. 

“ Come in, my child, come in!” he said, 

opening wide the door. “ You are early 
abroad, is it not so?” 
* Dolores’s lips quivered. For the first 
time since trouble had come upon her, she 
burst into tears. Gently the priest drew 
her in and soothed her with quiet words. 
Best that her tears should flow—the fit 
would comfort her. 

She knelt on the bare wooden floor, her 
head buried in her arms; but soon her sobs 
grew slower, her shoulders rose and fell less 
violently. She began to speak, low-voiced, 
faltering at first, but gradually in firmer 
tones. 

She spared no detail of what had hap- 
pened, beginning with the note she had re- 
ceived and continuing through the tale of 
its lamentable consequences. 

“ My own pain,” she ended miserably, 
“jis not insupportable; but that Ramon 
should be endangered through my initial 
weakness, my sin—” 

“Tt is true,” broke in the priest, “ that 
had you shown the note you speak of to 
Don Tomaso, the meeting with Ramon 
which so incensed your father would not 
have taken place. To that extent were you 
at fault; and yet—who knows?—perhaps in 
any event the breach that troubles you 
would have occurred.” 

He paused, a thoughtful look in his eyes. 
The girl hung breathless on his words. 

“ Your stand against Ramon’s silly plan 
of flight was well taken, at least. What 
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could the boy be thinking of,” Father Fe- 
lipe added testily, “to flout Montoya so 
boldly?” 

“T think,” ventured Dolores, “that Ra- 
mon cannot realize the power of the Peni- 
tentes, or the influence my father wields in 
their councils.” 

Her companion frowned. . 

“ Montoya is powerful, yet there is a 
greater than he—Almighty God. Holy 
Church, likewise, is stronger than the band 
of the dark brethren. There are grave 
matters lurking in the fringe of this affair, 
senorita. I think that I must talk with 
Don Tomaso.” 

The priest rose with a resolute air. He 
seemed to the girl less a man than an in- 
strument of God—a strong bulwark of 
hope. 

“You will go to my father? You will 
avert the danger that threatens Ramon?” 

“Be of good cheer, my child,” said 
Father Felipe comfortingly. ‘“ God has the 
lives of all the faithful in His keeping.” 

Montoya had already risen, and was 
breaking his fast with coffee and tortillas 
when the two reached his house. Dolores 
quickly effaced herself, vanishing in the di- 
rection of her room. The padre, as one 
privileged beyond most, was ushered re- 
spectfully into the master’s presence by Pe- 
dro, the one-eyed. 

“God be with you, brather!” said the 
priest calmly. 

Montoya stared, then rose hastily and 
returned the visitor’s greeting. 

“ Will you break bread with me, father?” 
he added. 

The other declined courteously, signify- 
ing by a gesture that he would await his 
host’s convenience before stating his errand. 
Don Tomaso, searching the unseasonable 
caller’s face with a look of mingled curi- 
osity and apprehension, promptly led the 
way to an inner room, where they could be 
free from interruption. He took his stand 
before the small wood fire, motioning to a 
comfortable chair opposite. 

“You are afoot betimes to-day, father,” 
he suggested. 

For a moment the priest did not reply. 
There was a faint, benign smile on his lips; 
otherwise his face was without expression. 
One would never have guessed from his look 
or manner that he was embarked in a strug- 
gle for supremacy with an antagonist whom 
he respected and perhaps even feared. 

“There is a matter which requires set- 
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tlement, Don Tomaso,” he said mildly. “We 
shall discuss it in amity—is it not so?” 

Montoya’s red-rimmed eyes narrowed 
with suspicion. He was no match for the 
priest in diplomacy. Blunt words suited 
him best. 

“ Speak on, father,” he said. 

The other’s smile disappeared. He gazed 
at his gaunt opponent with speculative 
eyes. 

“Two years ago, following the unfortu- 
nate death of a youth strange to Truchas 
and its customs—a youth who, it was said, 
strove to lay bare the secrets of your broth- 
erhood—we had some talk of the affair, 
you and I.” 

Don Tomaso nodded impatiently. 

“Jt is a thing done and past,” he said. 
“There are impetuous spirits among the 
brethren — why deny it? Moreover, the 
prying gringo merited his fate—though, as 
you pointed out, there was a risk involved. 
But is the case to be reopened now?” 

The priest shook his head. 

“Tt is of our talk that I would speak, not 
of the incident itself. That, as you say, is 
of the past; but you will remember that 
while for the time I agreed to stand aside, 
for the future I warned you. I assured you 
that the church desired peace with the 
brethren of the cross—who, after all, are 
children of the church, though erring; but 
I added that there were limits to forbear- 
ance. There is a wider world than Truchas. 
The church is far-flung. It cannot con- 
template the possibility of obloquy or defa- 
mation by reason of the acts of any of its 
members. In short, we agreed that you 
were to remain supreme, as formerly, in 
matters affecting the individuals of your 
order; but your authority, I stipulated, 
must not presume to reach beyond its ranks. 
Where one not under your jurisdiction was 
concerned, you were to make no hostile 
move, take no overt step, without a prior 
consultation with myself—” 

“‘ Have done, father!” broke in Montoya 
restlessly. ‘To what does all this wordi- 
ness tend?” 

The priest frowned, his suavity depart- 
ing suddenly. 

“Tt is of Ramon de Vargas I speak. 


Your threats against his life have reached 
my ears.” 

The eyes of the Penitente grew hot, and 
his brow darkened. 

“ Dolores!” he charged bitterly. 
she who has spread my idle words abroad!; 


“Tt is 


Strange ways the girl has of repaying a 
father’s solicitude for her honor—for the 
honor of our ancient house!” 

“ You are ker natural father, I make no 


doubt,” retorted the priest sternly; “ yet- 


am I no less her spiritual guardian. She 
did well to come to me with the tale, and 
at once. As for the rest, her report has but 
confirmed my own suspicions of your evil 
designs toward Senor de Vargas.” 

“The cub’s insults pass all bounds!” 
snarled the other. “ Denied my approval 
of his suit, he has had the hardihood to 
seek out my daughter clandestinely—” 

“ Thus giving you a welcome opportunity 
to vent your hatred of the boy. Well I 
know, Don Tomaso, the envious anger you 
bear against Ramon, who alone among the 
youth of Truchas stands out against your 
influence—against the proselytizing fervor 
of your order!” 

“ And well J know,” burst out the Peni- 
tente leader, beside himself, “ to whose in- 
fluence he owes his recalcitrancy! Is it 
that the church, in dire straits for gold, 
needs the fellow’s wealth that you cling so 
Closely to your one ewe lamb?” 

The priest’s firm lips closed evenly. For 
a moment he gazed meditatively at the rag- 
ing fanatic before him. 

“T have been lenient with you, Montoya, 
hitherto—too lenient, perhaps. Your pride 
becomes overweening; but hear this, and 
heed it!” Father Felipe’s voice, suddenly 
gathering strength, rang out imperiously. 
“Let but one hair of Don Ramon’s head 
be harmed, and I stamp you and your nest 
of vipers into dust!” 

Don Tomaso’s face went white at the 
impact of passion. His thin hands clenched 
and unclenched spasmodically. 

*T have a hundred souls sworn to do my 
bidding,” he cried shrilly, “to suffer and 
die, if need be, in defense of our society. 
Have a care, rash priest, lest you yourself 
fall an early victim to their indignant zeal!” 

“ Ah!” said the visitor softly. ‘So it 
has come to this—that you threaten a priest 
in holy orders, seek to intimidate a vicar 
of the Most High God?” He rose and 
stretched forth his arm in a minatory ges- 
ture. His eyes flashed, his voice boomed 
sonorously. “ Fool! Think you your fol- 
lowers would face death lightly outside the 
pale of Mother Church? Or how long 
would you, blasted by her anathema, re- 
main their leader?” 

Montoya blenched, gnawing his lips un- 
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certainly. The dread sentence of excom- 
munication unmanned him. Torment and 
death were nothing—a welcome martyr- 
dom; but to be banned by the church, to 
have one’s unblessed ashes scattered to the 
winds of heaven, to trust one’s soul uncon- 
fessed to the menace of hell fire—it was ut- 
terly unthinkable! 

The priest, satisfied by the effect of his 
thunderbolt, had turned toward the door. 
Montoya moved forward swiftly and laid 
a detaining hand on his arm. 

“A moment, father! It is true, as you 
say, that the church is supreme. Have I 
ever denied your authority in matters prop- 
erly pertaining to your office?” 

Father Felipe gazed at him with austere 
calm. 

“You have verged close upon blasphemy, 
Don Tomaso! It is not meet that I should 
stay longer beneath a roof where one un- 
shriven lingers with such a sin upon him!” 

Fear leaped to the Penitente’s eyes. 

“ Shrive me, father! I confess my sin— 
I seek absolution! Atonement shall be 
made. I myself will bear the cross when 
next the brethren gather—” 

“Tt were more fitting,” interrupted the 
priest coldly, “that you should pray for 
grace to ask forgiveness of Don Ramon, 
whom you have injured in your thoughts— 
that you should beseech God’s blessing 
upon his head and the protection of the 
saints for his footsteps.” 

“Tt shall be done,” agreed Montoya ab- 
jectly. “I shall pray for Don Ramon!” 

For the moment he was vanquished; yet 
later, when the priest had shriven him and 
left, pride raised a bruised head. 

He sat long motionless, in a deep silence. 
Then straightened suddenly from his 
gloomy abstraction, muttering: 

“No overt act—it is well! Yet much 
may be done covertly, leaving no trace of 
the guiding hand!” 

He summoned Dolores. The girl entered, 
looking pale and anxious, but with her 
natural dignity undiminished. Montoya 
put a sudden end to her suspense. 

“In the matter of Don Ramon,” he said, 
with an air of studied humility, “ Father 
Felipe has prevailed upon me to lay aside 
all thoughts of vengeance, and to leave the 
event to God.” 

A glad light irradiated his daughter’s 
countenance. She quickly knelt before 
him, clasping his knees with her hands. 

“ The saints be praised, my father,” she 
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cried fervently, “ that wrath has left your 
heart!” 

Above her head Don Tomaso smiled 
wryly. 

“Even so, my child. And now be off 
with you to school! It must not be said 
that one of our house is kept by aught from 
the accustomed round of duty. Send Pe- 
dro to me as you go. I would have speech 
with him.” 

He kissed her brow and turned to his 
desk near by, to seize pen and paper. When 
Pedro entered, he gave the one-eyed man a 
scrawled note that said merely: 


A friend bids you beware of Montoya, who 
seeks your life at the first chance. 


Pedro glanced up questioningly. 

“‘ For Don Ramon de Vargas,” his master 
directed. ‘“‘It must be delivered without 
his knowing how or whence the warning 
comes. I trust to your discretion.” 

To himself he muttered, as the man left: 

“If I know Ramon de Vargas, he will 
not rest till he has wrung the neck of this 
matter; and it is not forbidden a Christian 
to defend his life from hostile action, should 
such perchance develop!” 

VII 

THE narrow mesa shelf on which Truchas 
was situated widened noticeably north of 
the town, where the hacienda of Don Ra- 
mon de Vargas began. The Rancho del Oro, 
as it was called, took in the whole of the 
level plateau for miles, reaching high up the 
eastern mountain slopes and westward down 
into the valley of the Rio Grande. It had 
both summer and winter range, fields irri- 
gated from mountain streams, and spacious 
barns and corrals flanking the large adobe 
ranch house, with its cool rooms and shady 
patio. A thousand head of cattle bore the 
well-known “ Bar V” brand. A half score 
of dark-faced punchers, the pick of the 
youth of Truchas, handled stock for the 
young owner, who in person directed their 
activities. 

As a rule Ramon rose with the sun and 
spent most of his waking hours in the sad- 
dle. Tough as rawhide, graceful as a jag- 
uar, he rode and roped with the deft ease 
of perfect muscular coérdination. Even in 
rest, rigidity was lacking; in moments of 
relaxation one sensed the veiled but pas- 
sionate energy beneath his apparent leth- 
argy as surely as one feels the menace of a 
coiling rattlesnake. 
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From immobility the youth could spring 

like lightning into instant and vivid action. 
His face would glow as if from an inner 
fire, his eyes would narrow and glitter om- 
inously. When anger drove him, he was 
dangerous and swift as a falling sword. His 
men knew and feared those sudden sharp 
outbursts, and so did his horses. He was 
well served, on the whole, by man and 
beast. 

His man Juan, squatting in the sun be- 
fore the ranch house, watched his young 
master cautiously as the latter, with his 
back against the wall, sat with a brown pa- 
per cigarette between his lips, his blank 
eyes fixed on space. 

The sun was high in the heavens, and 
horses stood saddled near by. They should 
have been out on the range this long time, 
helping the hands to gather and drive in 
the quota of steers for an approaching ship- 
ment; but the youth still lingered, unmind- 
ful of the passing moments. He seemed 
to be deaf to duty, blind to the anxious, 
puzzled glances of his faithful servant. 

It was the morning after Ramon’s inter- 
view with Montoya and his subsequent dis- 
astrous meeting with Dolores. ‘This fact 
accounted for the young man’s abstraction, 
his unwonted neglect of ranch affairs. It 
could hardly be said that he was thinking, 
however. He was feeling, rather—balked 
desire, sullen anger, sharp resentment and 
disappointment. 

Curiously, what irked him more than all 
else was regret that in their dispute he had 
allowed Montoya a license which at any 
other time he would have forcefully 
abridged. Holding his cherished plan of 
elopement in reserve, he had wanted no 
quarrel with Don Tomaso then; but now, 
with the defection of Dolores rankling in 
his mind, he fervently wished that he had 
given free rein to his violent impulses dur- 
ing the encounter with her father. 

Yet, bitter as was his resentment against 
the old fanatic, whose stubborn bias he saw 
as the chief obstacle to his marriage with 
Dolores, it paled before the pangs he suf- 
fered by reason of the girl’s unexpected 
stand. She had set her judgment against 
his. She had rejected his well considered 
project as soon as broached. She had put 
her vague concepts of duty, of propriety, 
before the concrete proffer of his love. He 
felt indignantly that he had been betrayed 
—though, in truth, it was only his own ex- 
pectations that had deceived him. 
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He had never really known Dolores—had 

never had a chance to know her. His 
fancy, therefore, had made of her a purely 
ideal creature, a shadowy complement to 
his own nature. He had not dreamed that 
she would fail to see their predicament and 
its solution eye to eye with him. It mad- 
dened him to think that she had destroyed 
his illusion of her inevitable consent, that 
she had stood out for a view of the situation 
inimical to his. In his chagrin, the youth 
wholly ignored her reasoning—her loyalty 
to her father, her notion of fit conduct in 
the circumstances—and had jumped 
straightway to the conclusion that her love 
was less than his. 

Foolish, no doubt; yet the boy was thor- 
oughly sincere, and his suffering was real 
enough. Hurt pride added fuel to the fire 
of frustrated desire that tortured him. The 
debacle of last night, he told himself, had 
killed his love. That which was really love 
lived on, of course, though for the moment 
it was buried beneath fierce emotions which 
sprang from the more superficial phases of 
his passion. 

His face was gloomy, and his eyes were 
somber as they brooded upon vacancy. Be- 
fore him was the dusty road stretching 
southward across the flat—the road to Tru- 
chas. On each side the yellow plain sim- 
mered beneath the sun that blazed from a 
turquoise sky. To the left, half a mile dis- 
tant, was the fringe of woodland that 
marked the beginning of the forest. 
Thence, with gradually steeper slope, the 
long range rose to culminate in the great 
peak that towered high above and domi- 
nated the land. 

Ramon saw nothing of the scene—not 
even two mounted figures that appeared 
far down the road, approaching at a lope; 
though Juan’s uneasy eye had already 
picked up the moving dots in that immen- 
sity of empty space. The Indian looked 
first, instinctively, at the oncoming horses, 
and recognized them as mounts of Moore, 
the forest ranger. The rider of the roan he 
knew—Ricardo Quintana, a fire guard; but 
the one astride the sorrel—slender, khaki- 
clad, debonair—who but the stranger of 
whom he had heard the night before—the 
artist—the painting heretic? 

Juan’s black eyes glistened avidly, and 
his brow wrinkled in ludicrous amazement. 

“ Carramba!’”’ he burst out unthinkingly. 
* A woman, clad even as a man!” 

As he spoke, he glanced quickly and fear- 
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fully toward his master, but no word of re- 
buke followed his unsolicited remark. Don 
Ramon seemed not to have heard. His 
eyes, no longer sullen, were fixed on the 
approaching riders with a look of interest 
not unmixed with relief, as if the diversion 
their coming promised was more welcome 
than his own mood. 

They drew near quickly. The sorrel 
slowed to a trot, and then to a running 
walk. The intriguing stranger sat him well, 
erect and poised in the saddle, with her 
stirrups hung low in the Western style. She 
was beautiful, beyond doubt, despite her 
unwomanly attire. She was fair and frag- 
ile, vivid and cool, like a wind from the 
north. 

Quintana rode out in advance and swung 
lightly from his horse. Ramon, rising to 
his feet, ignored him for the moment. The 
young ranchman’s eyes had not strayed 
from the girl, who sat smiling vaguely, her 
cheeks flushed from the ride. 

“ Welcome, senorita!’ he said courteous- 
ly. “ Welcome to the Rancho del Oro!” 

“Gracias, senor,” she returned; “ but 
this time I come not on my own errand. It 
is my companion who would speak with 
you, on forest business.” 

The youth bowed and turned to the 
Mexican with the scar. 

“The counting of the cattle for ship- 
ment, is it not?” 

Ricardo nodded. 

“ A matter of form, as you know, Don 
Ramon. One hundred and ten head is the 
number set down.” 

Ramon indicated the empty corrals. 

“Tt is unfortunate, but not yet have the 
beasts been driven in. In an hour or so, 
perhaps. My men even now gather them 
on the mountain range.” 

Ricardo hesitated, glancing at Claire. 

“Tt’s all right,” she put in promptly. 
“We're out for a ride—partly, anyway. 
We can return later for the count.” 

Ramon offered a suggestion with a trace 
of unwonted diffidence: 

“We were about to ride to meet the men 
coming in, Juan and I. If the senorita 
would care to watch the drive, and to see 
the method of our work?” 

Claire clapped her hands. 

“ A round-up? That will be fascinating!” 

At a curt gesture from his master, Juan 
brought forward the horses that had been 
standing near, awaiting their riders’ will. 
Ramon vaulted lightly into the saddle, and 
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headed for the fringe of woods to the east. 
The others followed in a canter. 

At first the stand of timber was scatter- 
ing, with little ground cover; but as they 
rode farther, the slope became steeper and 
the brush thick. A trail was found and 
followed. Open formation was abandoned, 
and the party progressed slowly, single file. 
Ramon was in the lead, Claire came next, 
Ricardo followed her, and Juan brought up 
the rear. 

Ramon explained to the girl, as they 
rode, how the cattle were located on the 
higher levels, and were driven down to the 
open mesa, where they were gathered in a 
herd. Then the steers needed for shipment 
were “ cut out ”—roped and separated from 
the rest—and were driven into the corrals, 
where they were counted. He had scarcely 
finished speaking when faint cries sounded 
ahead from different points—approaching 
cow hands calling to one another. 

“ Here they come!”? announced Ricardo. 

Suddenly a crashing was heard in the un- 
dergrowth, to their left. A big steer 
plunged by, headed south. Ramon spoke 
sharply to Juan, who dashed off in pursuit. 

The noise of tearing brush became more 
frequent; the vanguard of the herd was 
upon them. To one side and the other 
steers plowed by, with an occasional cow 
lumbering behind. They came in twos and 
threes—in bunches of five or ten; but al- 
ways, when they saw the riders, they 
sheered off in alarm, much to Claire’s relief. 

Ramon turned and smiled at her, his 
hand fingering the rope at his saddle horn. 

“ There is little danger,” he said, as if in 
answer to her thoughts. “ They are more 
anxious to escape than to stay; but a stam- 
pede—that is different!” 

He told her how a storm had once 
frightened a night herd that he had been 
guarding, how they had milled and circled 
for a time, and then suddenly, in a panic, 
had borne down upon him in a mass, like a 
mountain falling; how he had turned from 
the menace of that roaring avalanche and 
had spurred his horse to safety, knowing 
meanwhile that a misstep, a hidden gopher 
hole, might hurl him and his mount beneath 
the galloping hoofs. 

As Claire listened to the unvarnished re- 
cital, her heart was racing, her breath came 
quickly. The tale was real to her. The 
setting authenticated thoughts of danger, 
of hairbreadth escape, of heroic noncha- 
lance in the face of threatening death. The 


























dim woods, which the sun scarcely pene- 
trated, the narrow trail, the vines and 
brush, high as one’s head on either hand— 
these lent an atmosphere that made Ra- 
mon’s story natural and convincing. 

She felt an impulse to share her excite- 
ment with some one other than the hero of 
the episode. She turned to address the 
scar-faced Mexican, but he was nowhere 
visible. She was about to remark on his 
odd desertion to Ramon, when they unex- 
pectedly entered a little glade with a small 
stream running through it—a valley in 
miniature. 

The girl’s intended speech remained un- 
voiced. She checked her mount and gazed 
wonderingly at the nook disclosed. Beyond 
the stream was a tiny flat with tall grass 
and wild flowers, brilliant in the sunshine. 

“ How beautiful!” she exclaimed. 

Ramon was staring at her intently. He 
could not tell her what a picture she made, 
there on the edge of that sunny oasis, be- 
neath the dark, overhanging trees; yet the 
sight thrilled him strangely, for all his 
muteness. The sense of her beauty and 
youth was overwhelming. The scars left by 
the defection of Dolores were all at once 
covered over with a soft film of glamour. 
He had dreamed of angels like this, but 
never of a living woman so white and pure, 
so infinitely desirable. 

He hardly recognized his own voice as he 
ventured: 

“ Perhaps—if the senorita is fatigued— 
we might dismount for a moment and rest 
here?” 

She looked at him with a bright, quick 
glance. 

“ And the cattle—the drive?” 

His voice was eager now. 

“Tt will be half an hour—an hour, per- 
haps—before the herd is made and held. 
If the senorita wishes—” 

“We will dismount, as you suggest,” she 
said with calm decision. ‘“ The spot is very 
beautiful.” 

Vull 

“ WHAT puzzles me,” said Claire, “is 
that a person of your intelligence and en- 
ergy, to say nothing of your means, should 
be willing to bury himself here in this out- 
of-the-way place!” 

She had led the talk deftly to Ramon 
and his affairs. Her interest soothed the 
youth’s hurt pride, and his reserve, fathom- 
less at first, melted before her eager inqui- 
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ries. Never before had he talked so freely, 
of himself to any one—to a woman least of 
all! 

He told her of his lonely childhood, of 
his schooling at Santa Fe, of the time, not 
long past, when he had returned home to 
find his parents dead of the smallpox. 
Then the care of the family estate had de- 
volved upon him—a mere boy. Modestly 
he told with what misgivings he had es- 
sayed the task of managing the great ranch, 
with its many-sided business, and how he 
had finally achieved success. His manner, 
rather than his words, indicated that even 


his success had not brought him complete 


satisfaction. 

Claire’s comment was in relation to this 
implied flaw in the harmony of his exis- 
tence. At her words Ramon glanced up 
quickly. 

“Leave Truchas? But the ranch would 
not thrive unattended, senorita.” He hesi- 
tated, then blurted out: “ There is, too, the 
matter of my race.” 

‘““ Why, you are American, of course!” 

He shook his head slowly. 

“‘So the law says, but to your invading 
countrymen I am one of an inferior breed, 
despite my wealth, which they covet. My 
skin is darker than theirs, I speak a strange 
tongue, my thoughts run counter to theirs. 
Let me tell you of an incident—at school, 
in a childish dispute, one of my fellows 
struck me. To me, that was a deadly in- 
sult. I would have killed him had I not 
been restrained. In the outcome I, not my 
assailant, was punished; yet I had only 
been true to the code of my upbringing!” 

“* Oh, there are racial differences of view- 
point and custom, no doubt. As a child, 
you could not understand, perhaps; but 
now that you are a man grown—” 

“Those differences of which you speak 
lightly are of the essence, sevorita! There 
is a prejudice not to be overcome against 
me. I am called a Mexican, a greaser—I, 
whose ancestors conquered the wide land 
south to the gulf, westward to the coast, 
while the forefathers of your Anglo-Saxon 
traders were shivering in their log huts 
along the shore of the Atlantic, kept at bay 
by a handful of skulking red men! Must 
I, then, to win the good will of your race, 
sink my natural character, take on Ameri- 
can ways, deny the heritage of the con- 
quistadores? Ah, no! Sooner will I re- 
main an alien in the land my fathers ex- 
plored and won for Spain!” 
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“Tn history your race has indeed been 
great—” began the girl, but Ramon broke 
in quickly: 

“It is history, yes! You do well to 
stress the fact. The prestige and the an- 
cient glory of my race have departed. The 
power of Spain is broken, perhaps forever. 
We are a declining stock. Only here and 
there has the old blood remained pure, the 
source undefiled. Is it strange, then, that 
I would live and die here among my own 
people, who think and feel as I do, who 
honor me for the name I bear?” 

Claire smiled. 

“ Here is one who respects you, Don Ra- 
mon—not only for your name.” 

His face flushed with pleasure. 

“ Ah, that is kind, senorita! Yet in truth 
with you I feel no strangeness. And how 
you speak my tongue! Is it that you, too, 
have Spanish blood in your veins?” 

“No —a linguistic gift, perhaps. My 
mother was partly French, and I have al- 
ways been strongly sympathetic to the 
Latin culture.” 

“We shall be friends,” he pronounced 
with conviction. ‘It is the true compan- 
ionship of another heart for which one 
longs most, after all.” 

The girl’s eyes dropped. For all her 
resolute self-control, she was conscious of a 
slight acceleration of breathing. 

“ Friendship is a great boon,” she mur- 
mured; “‘ but can a stranger take the place 
reserved for old comrades—friends of one’s 
childhood? Is there no one to whom you 
are already bound by strong established 
bonds?” 

The boy’s brow clouded suddenly. 

“There was such a one, senorita. I 
had hoped, indeed, to make that one my 
wife; but a matter intervened, and my love 
for her is dead.” 

Claire recalled, with inner irony, the 
tableau she had observed unseen the night 
before—the two figures embracing passion- 
ately in the starlight, the long kiss. She 
remembered her own romantic mood, her 
fantastic expectations, the wild moment in 
which she dreamed that the young cavalier 
had come for her—to call her from her 
window to a night of love. She remem- 


_ bered her sudden rude awakening from this 
fond vision, coincident with the emergence 
of Dolores; her subsequent fury and self- 
revilings, and her determination to crush 
the silly sentiment that had crept unbidden 
into her heart. 
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Yet she did not betray her present 
thoughts by word or look. 

“The break was recent, you say?” 

“It was no longer ago than last night, 
senorita.” 

Ramon paused. His companion waited, 
cool, apparently indifferent. Abruptly Ra- 
mon decided to make full confession. 

“T will tell you, sevorita, since we are 
friends. You must know the truth of the 
matter.” 

Impulsively he poured out the tale of his 
broken romance—how his heart had long 
been set on Dolores; how he had sought 
her hand in vain against the obduracy of 
Don Tomaso; how at length, failing to 
move the Penitente,.he had planned the 
elopement which the girl had straightway 
negatived. 

“Thereby she slew my love, senorita,” 
he ended bitterly; “ for love without faith, 
without trust in the loved one, is a hollow 
mockery!” 

Claire’s eyebrows rose slightly. A faint 
smile touched her lips. 

“You think that this is not a mere lov- 
ers’ quarrel—that time, which cures so 
much, will not compose it?” 

He moved his hand scornfully. 

“ Ah, no—it is over! I know this the 
more certainly because—” 

He stopped in time. What he had been 
about to say astonished him. How could 
he tell this stranger the amazing fact of 
which he himself became conscious only in 
that instant—that somehow, by some mys- 
terious alchemy, she had taken the place 
that Dolores had hitherto held unchallenged 
in his heart? 

He did not need to tell her, had he 
known. His face spoke for him. The 
gleam in his eyes betrayed his secret. 

Claire, noting carefully the signal lights 
of passion, decided that the time to end 
their talk had come. She glanced about the 
glade, and prepared to arise from the stone 
by the brook where she had been sitting; 
but her eyes, in their roving flight, sudden- 
ly became fixed and widened fearfully. 
Her heart seemed to stop. A great bull 
stood not ten yards away at the edge of 
the level ground, glaring at her evilly. 

Ramon sprang upright at the girl’s cry, 
and turned quickly, his face hard. 

“That one,” he said, as he observed the 
cause of her alarm, “looks displeased. You 
shall wait here for a moment, senorita, 
until I have pacified him.” 


















With the words he leaped lightly to the 
saddle and began shaking out his coiled 
rope. He whirled the long loop slowly, 
driving his restive mount toward the bull, 
which bellowed deep in its throat and angri- 
ly pawed the sod. 

Claire’s eyes clung to the loop that was 
circling lazily. 

The bull bellowed again, then threw 
down its head and charged straight across 
the glade at the approaching horseman. 
Ramon’s loop, suddenly vitalized, shot for- 
ward through the air. Claire gasped as it 
touched an overhanging branch in its flight 
and fell deflected, two or three yards wide 
of its mark. 

The young vaquero’s face did not alter 
at the failure of his first offensive. He 
swiftly changed his tactics to meet the new 
crisis. As the bull neared—when it seemed 
that nothing could save man and horse from 
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the oncoming horns—Ramon twitched his 
mount to one side, sprang from his saddle, 
and landed astride the bull’s back, with his 
face to the front. At the same moment he 
leaned forward and caught the beast’s horns 
in his hands, and then suddenly swung off 
to one side. 

The massive head turned grotesquely, 
and the bull stumbled and fell, almost at 
Claire’s feet. Before it could move, Ra- 
mon had jerked a Colt’s from the holster, 
placed the muzzle of the weapon against the 
bull’s head, and shot it dead. 

The youth rose to his feet smiling, frank- 
ly pleased by his exploit; but as he glanced 
at Claire he stared, dumfounded by the 
expression on her face. 

She was gazing beyond him, across his 
shoulder, with a look of horror in her eyes. 

“ Behind you— look behind you!” she 
screamed. 


(To be continued in the March number of Munsey’s Macazine) 





THE HEARTHSTONE 


A strip of woods, a singing stream, 
Where she and f stole off to dream, 
With only squirrels there to see 
How I loved her and she loved me! 
Three summers long did she and I 
There on the velvet mosses lie; 
Three summers long her lovely face 
Made it a haunted, hallowed place. 
Only the watching woodland knew 
How happy we were there—we two; 
Then—tran the river as before, 

But she and I came there no more. 


Now stands a house with garden flowers 
Upon that earth that once was ours, 
Where with an ancient friend of mine 

I smoke my pipe and drink his wine, 
Or in his pleasant chimney nook 

Dip in the pages of a book, 

Or fall into a wistful dream, 

As past the door talks on the stream; 
And sometimes over his hearthstone 

I bend when I am all alone; 

For though my neighbor knows it not, 
His hearthstone marks the very spot 
Where—well, that’s why, old friend of mine, 
I come to smoke, and drink your wine! 


Richard Leigh 
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Store 


THE BUSINESS CAREER OF SOLOMON SEMBEL, A STOREKEEPER 
BY VOCATION AND BY NATURE 


By Myron Brinig 


OLOMON SEMBEL loved his store. 
The look of his merchandise piled on 
counters, wedged into shelves, and 

hanging on steel hoops suspended from the 
ceiling, swelled his heart until he could al- 
most cry out for joy. He loved the feel of 
the heavy ribbed underwear that the miners 
bought for their work underground, and 
the silk shirts to be worn of Sundays, when 
a man goes courting his girl. He loved to 
take his dummies, dress them up in suits, 
and parade them back and forth along the 
aisles. 

Caps, socks, shoes, suspenders, neckties, 
bath robes—these were the works of art 
that Solomon collected for his gallery. 

“ When a customer he sees you got lots 
of goods, it gives him confidence to buy,” 
he told Sophie, his wife; ‘‘ but when you 
ain’t got no stock, then you couldn’t do 
business, not even if you was Mr. Marshall 
Field himself!” 

“Ts that the reason you got to buy out 
the wholesalers?” retorted Sophie. 

On this question of stock there was al- 
‘ways an argument between Solomon and 
his wife. When they first came to America, 
settling in Minneapolis, Solomon became a 
peddler. The wagon he drove through the 
streets of the city looked like a truck farm 
on wheels, so heavily was it loaded with 
fruits and vegetables. Solomon always 
bought more than he could sell from 
the commission merchants, and then worked 
like a Trojan to dispose of his surplus pro- 
duce. He carried incredible burdens on his 
shoulders—heavy sacks of potatoes, crates 
of peaches, boxes of apples, baskets of 
grapes. He saw to it that his fruits and 
vegetables were always fresh, and their 
‘beauty and color delighted him. 

There were three children. Jacob, the 
oldest, sold newspapers on the corner of 


Hennepin and Sixth Streets. He was Solo- 
mon’s “ old country ” child, born in Rou- 
mania, and he had a mature head on his 
young shoulders. Sarah, who came next, 
was an ambitious girl who wore her hair 
down her back in ebony pigtails. Leon, 
the youngest, danced whenever he heard 
music. When he was four years old, he 
played “ After the Ball” on his violin at 
the Roumanian picnic, and collected five 
dollars, which his mother put in the bank 
for him. It was necessary to begin saving 
up for Leon’s musical education. 

With three children growing up and 
every immigrant becoming a peddler, it was 
no easy thing to make a living in Minne- 
apolis. Solomon had passed his fortieth 
birthday, and there were red scars on his 
shoulders where he had carried the heavy 
boxes of fruit. When a cousin in Montana 
wrote a long letter concerning the wages 
paid miners in Silver Bow, Solomon decided 
to go West and open a store. It was high 
time he had a more profitable business. 

Sophie was inclined to let well enough 
alone. 

“ We eat three meals a day, thank God, 
and we live in a shtudt, a city. Why should 
we move out to a wilderness where the 
goyim will make fun from us?” she asked 
Solomon. ‘“ Better we live where we are, 
and make good Yehudi from our children, 
and put away a dollar for our old age.” 

Solomon did not like to listen to his wife. 
His idea was that if you let a woman out 
of the kitchen, she will ruin the living room. 

“ Sophie, better you cook the meals and 
let me wear the pants,” he reprimanded her. 

Of course, Sophie argued; but this time 
her husband was as stone. Three large 
wooden cases were packed with furniture, 
and several trunks with curved tops, which 
they had brought from Roumania, were 
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filled with bedding, pickled tomatoes, and 
pictures of bearded relatives. Within a 
fortnight Solomon had sold his horse and 
wagon to a greenhorn from Russia, and 
the family was ready for the long journey 
to Montana. 

The children had a box of apples to eat 
on the train—the gift of a sentimental com- 
mission merchant. It was little wonder 
that the porter on the Northern Pacific 
never wanted to see an apple again for the 
rest of his life. 

Sophie wept at leaving the friends she 
had made in Minneapolis. She doubted 
whether Montana could boast of such beau- 
tiful sights as Minnehaha Falls and Lake 
Minnetonka. She knew that Silver Bow 
was only a small mining camp. There 
would be few Roumanians, perhaps a 
handful of Jews. Her dishes would lose 
their kosher purity, and her children might 
even forget to eat matzoth instead of bread 
on Passover; but Solomon had spoken, and 
the woman of the house could not dispute 
her lord and master’s decision. 

“A maschiginer mensch,’ she sobbed, 
alluding to her husband. ‘“ The crazy man 
wants to go into a new business, when he is 
already forty years old!” 

She could not forget that in Roumania 
men of forty are preparing to go to Jeru- 
salem, the last resting place of the holy. 


II 


In the first days of the twentieth century 
Solomon and his family arrived in Silver 
Bow, and he opened his store on East Gran- 
ite Street, within the shadow of the richest 
copper hill in the world. Solomon was the 
only man of his race in the block, and that 
was a considerable advantage to begin with. 

He moved Sophie and the children into 
a room behind the store. Sophie slept with 
Sarah in the folding bed, Jacob and Leon 
had a nice, comfortable shelf built over 
the stove, and Solomon slept on the floor. 
Living in their place of business meant a 
big saving in rent; and it was a convenience 
for Solomon to wake in the morning with 
his store just across the threshold. 

After the first month, Solomon began to 
do a very fair trade. The store across the 
street, run by one O’Connell, began to lose 
its customers when Solomon cut the price 
of waist overalls from seventy-five cents to 
forty-nine. It was not long before the 
whole block was engaged in a price cutting 
war, Solomon leading the van. 
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He put a sample of everything he car- 
ried in stock outside as a “ show ”—a cap, 
a hat, a slicker coat, a pair of overalls with 
bib, a pair without bib, a suit of red Cali- 
fornia flannels, and a quilt decorated with 
gorgeous but impossible flowers. When 
business was dull, Solomon stationed him- 
self in the middle of the sidewalk, hawking 
his goods, which lay spread out in all their 
dazzling variety before the gaze of the 
crowd. 

“ Big sale to-day!” Solomon cried, lift- 
ing his emotional hands and pacing nerv- 
ously up and down before his “ show.” 
“‘ How about a hat to-day, gentleman? You 
should see yourself in that thing what you 
got on your head! Ain’t you ashamed, a 
nice young feller like you? Step in, gentle- 
man, to the big sale! What they ask you 
five dollars for in the department store I 
will give you for a dollar and a half!” 

“T don’t want a hat,” answered the man 
addressed as “ gentleman.” ‘“ The one I 
got on is plenty good enough for the old 
woman to see me in.” 

“ Ah-h-h-h!” pursued Solomon, warming 
to the encounter. ‘“ And you look sensible, 
too! Ain’t you ashamed on yourself to 
talk so foolish? Ah-h-h-h! The old coun- 
try, was it plenty good enough for you? 
If it was, maybe you wouldn’t be in Ameri- 
ca. Your job, is it plenty good enough? 
Is also the bath you did take last Saturday 
good enough for this Saturday? You say 
your hat: is plenty good enough, but J say 
it looks like my old stovepipe. Come in! 
It don’t cost a penny to give a look!” 

Solomon thereupon commenced to exert 
force in enticing his reluctant “‘ gentleman ” 
into the store. 

“ Leave go o’ me, can’t you?” exploded 
the stranger. “I don’t want a hat. D’ya 
understand American? I don’t want a hat 
—to-day, to-morrow, nor never I don’t!” 

“Ts you a gentleman or is you a tramp?” 
demanded Solomon, for it always enraged 
him when an obstinate customer refused to 
be wheedled. 

“T’m tellin’ you I don’t want a hat; an’ 
if you understood American, you sheeny, 
you’d know I don’t want a hat!” 

“Ts you saying as how I don’t under- 
stand American?” asked Solomon proudly. 

“I’m sayin’ I don’t want a hat—in plain 
American.” 

“‘ Well, in plain American,” retorted the 
storekeeper, “ go chase it yourself!” 

This was a new phrase that Solomon had 
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picked up, and he tremendously enjoyed 
putting it to use. 

“Who should go chase himself?” de- 
manded the unwilling customer, getting 
very red in the face. 

“T mean you, you good-for-nothing loaf- 
er what you are!” 

“ Papa, vus is da madder?” Sophie ap- 
peared in the doorway and tried to calm 
her irate husband. ‘“ Leave the momzer 
go! If he don’t want to buy a hat, we sell 
somebody else. You shouldn’t make such 
a geshcrei. The whole State from Montana 
it hears you!” 

“‘T should have a no-good tramp tell me 
as how I don’t verstehe American?” asked 
Solomon angrily. ‘A  good-for-nothing 
loafer what he is!” 

“ Well, anyway,” said the stranger, mov- 
ing out of the curious crowd that had gath- 
ered, “‘ the sheeny didn’t sell me a hat!” 

“Is this a way to sell customers?” So- 
phie asked critically. ‘“ Telling a man to 
go chase away himself? Is this a way to 
make a success in business? The whole 
world she laughs on you!” 

But Solomon had already forgotten his 
wife. He was taking advantage of the 
gathered crowd to air his views on the 
American language, all-wool garments, 
high-priced department stores, loafers, and 
bargain sales. 





Ill 


Despite his frequent disagreements with 
customers, Solomon’s store became very 
popular in Silver Bow. Scenting good 
commissions, traveling men—‘‘ drummers ” 
—began to appear with sample cases, oily 
and persuasive in their sales lingo, and 
Solomon, the gambler, let himself loose on 
buying orgies. The look and feel of goods 
tantalized him, fascinated his senses. He 
bought dozens of pairs of shoes, bales of 
overalls, cases of underwear. 

After a year the store was so crowded 
with goods that Sophie’s living quarters 
were invaded, and socks and shoes were 
piled on and under the furniture. Nor was 
it unusual for Solomon to bring a customer 
into the kitchen, to exhibit a suit of clothes 
by daylight, at the same time offering the 
prospective purchaser a piece of cake that 
Sophie had just removed from the oven. 

The store was full of arguments all day. 

“ That’s cotton,” a customer would say 
of a suit of underwear that Solomon was 
showing him. 
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“Tf this is cotton, then I’m Teddy 
Roosevelt,” answered Solomon. “ Feel the 
goods! Just put your hands on them once! 
You call it cotton? Where is your eyes? 
Anyway, to show you as how my heart is in 
the right place, I give you the suit for a 
dollar. What else to-day? Shoes, a hat, 
a suit case at a bargain, maybe blankets for 
these cold nights, a shirt—”’ 

“Wait a minute!” called the customer. 
“Tl give you seventy-five cents for that 
suit of underwear.” 

“You will what? Seventy-five cents? 
Ha! Ha! You is joking, yes?” 

“ Seventy-five cents is all I’ll give,” and 
the customer began to walk out. 

“ Here, wait a minute!” cried Solomon, 
in pursuit. “ Listen to a little reasoning!” 
he pleaded, holding the customer’s arm. 
“ How much you think this all-wool gar- 
ment costs me?” 

“TI don’t know,” was the response, “ but 
Ill give you seventy-five cents.” 

“This garment costs me” — Solomon 
looked closely at the price mark—“ exactly 
eight dollars and a half a dozen, which is 
not counting the freight. Figure it out 
for yourself. This garment costs me sev- 
enty-one cents without the freight. Ain’t 
a man got it a right to make a small living 
in this country—a man with a wife and 
drei children? Is it a profit by you, four 
cents? Maybe you think I’m in business 
to give merchandise away? Maybe you 
think I’m W. A. Clark’s brother-in-law?” 

“ Well, I’ll give you seventy-five cents,” 
was the customer’s final word. 

He was about to go out of the store when 
Solomon’s voice called him back. 

“ All right! Take it! Only you should 
be ashamed from yourself, you gozlin, 
you!” 

“What did you call me?” asked the cus- 
tomer suspiciously. 

“T said it was a nice day to-day,” smiled 
Solomon. 


The I. X. L. Store continued to flourish 
until one morning three years later, when 
Solomon woke out of a sound sleep with a 
strange premonition of disaster troubling 
his heart. The premonition was somehow 
involved with an acrid odor which, he 
speedily realized, was the smell of smoke. 

Solomon jumped to his feet, and, clothed 
only in his nightshirt, ran into the store; 
but he could not go very far, the smoke 
was so thick and suffocating. He returned 























to the back room, crying at the top of his 


voice: 

“Sophie! Jacob! Open your eyes! 
It’s a fire! Ot, finster is mir! The store 
has catched fire! What shall we do? 
Sophie! Jacob! Can you sleep, where 
there is a fire?” 

Sophie whimpered in the darkness and 
stood by the bed in an attitude of utter 
terror. Finally she gave vent to piercing 
screams and ran out of the building through 
the rear door, crying out her terror in the 
night: 

“ Fire! 
put the fire on us, grosser Gott? 
Police!” 

The whole neighborhood began to stir. 
Windows flew open. Children began to 
cry. There was the sinister sound of run- 
ning footsteps along the sidewalks, through 
the alleys. A dog barked furiously. A 
policeman lumbered out of the gloom, and, 
meeting Sophie, caught hold of her hand 
and attempted to calm her hysterical grief. 
There commenced the tolling of a gigantic 
bell that boomed terribly through the ring- 
ing of lesser bells, through the mad shrieks 
of sirens. 

When Sophie returned to the store, Solo- 
mon and the children were removing goods 
from the interior, their faces grim with a 
sorrow that must wait for articulation, their 
eyes red and wet with smoke and tears. 
They carried huge, heavy loads in their 
arms and on their shoulders — boxes of 
shoes, shirts, socks. Even Leon was run- 
ning back and forth, weeping great tears, 
yet doing the work his elders showed him. 

Sophie temporarily forgot her terror, and 
dragged furniture out into the yard. 

“Gott! Grosser Gott!” she repeated. 
“ Everything goes!” 

Solomon ran to and fro, carrying unbe- 
lievable burdens, until he was bent in two, 
and the only parts of him visible were his 
bare feet. He could hardly straighten up 
again after he had borne box after box from 
the store. There was a wound on his cheek, 
and the blood ran down the side of his chin, 
spotting his nightshirt. His deep oriental 
eyes were wide, and mirrored unspeakable 
suffering. His hair was ludicrously tum- 

bled over his forehead. 


Oi, grosser Gott! Why do you 
Fire! 


“ Jacob! Sophie!” he called in a hoarse 
voice. “ The clothing! Take the clothing! 
Ah, it goes!” 


The flames leaped high, like sharp, magi- 
cal swords stained a bright orange and 
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crimson, through the floor, piercing the 
laths of the ceiling. After a few minutes 
it meant instant death to enter that blazing 
inferno. Even the firemen who had arrived 
on the scene kept a safe distance, turning 
the full force of their hose into the furnace, 
until walls, ceiling, merchandise, were 
buried in a sodden mass of débris. 

What Solomon had managed to save 
from the disaster was of very small account 
compared to what he had lost. The mer- 
chandise thrown hurriedly into the back 
yard looked poor, forlorn, pathetic. 

The merchant and his family stood close 
to the goods they had rescued, and watched 
how their other possessions were swallowed 
up in the fire and devoured by the sharp, 
insatiable teeth of flames. They huddled 
together, as if the contact with one another 
would somehow lend them strength to bear 
up under the calamity. They saw the 
flames licking the serenity of the evening 
sky and laughing at the cool stars far 
overhead. 

Leon, at once thrilled and frightened by 
the spectacle, danced up and down on his 
tiny feet and cried. Without any warning, 
the beams gave way and the whole roof 
crashed in, making a sizzling frying-pan 
out of what once had been the I. X. L. 
Store. 

They shivered in the chill morning air 
that swept down upon them from the snow- 
covered mountains. Sophie clasped her 
children closer to her body. 

“Thanks be to God we’re living!” she 
wept. “So long as nobody is dead, there 
is yet a chance. Do not kill yourself with 
worries, Sollie. God, he knows best.” 

“You think maybe a thing like this can 
be for the best?” the merchant asked with 
a sorrowful chagrin. ‘“ Goods gone, busi- 
ness stopped, no money, not a cent from 
insurance? Oi, weh is mir!” 

Several of the neighbors who lived in the 
building next door came up to the family 
and offered them shelter. 

“How can a man sleep now?” asked 
Solomon. “ How can a man sleep, with no 
store and bills to pay? Better I stayed a 
peddler in Minneapolis, and did not fly so 
high! It’s like building on clouds that melt 
away when the sun shows itself!” 

He pressed his rugged, wrinkled hands 
over his eyes and sobbed so that his. whole 
body shook with unrelieved pain. 

“Don’t you worry, papa,” piped up 
Jacob, feeling the importance of his four- 
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teen years. “I'll go and deliver papers. 
The Anaconda Standard man he told me 
he’d give me a route.” 

“ And I can be a cash girl in the depart- 
ment store,” chimed in Sarah, climbing into 
her mother’s arms. “I can work, too!” 

“ And me, I'll play the violin, like the 
blind man on the corner,’’ called out Leon. 
** See!”” He pointed to the violin that he 
had saved from the flames. ‘‘ Not even one 
string is broke!” 

But Solomon was thinking of other 
things. He stood by the smoldering ruins 
of his store and shook his head sadly. 

“What to-day is happiness, to-morrow 
is sorrow,” he said bitterly, translating an 
old Hebrew maxim. ‘Only Jehovah He 
knows what will happen; and He maybe 
don’t love his children any more. He is 
an angry God, because since I started in 
business I did not go to schule every Fri- 
day night and pray, like my father teached 
me in the old country. I did sell goods and 
make money on Rosh Hashana and Yom 
Kippur, when it was the law that I should 
fast before the Lord and beg forgiveness for 
my sins. I am punished!” 

He sagged down on his knees, stricken 
and overpowered with grief. 

““ Come, Sollie!”’ said Sophie, taking his 
hand in her own and drawing him away 
from the scene of ruin. 

The family made a mournful procession, 
with Solomon and Sophie ahead, the chil- 


dren following after with tear-stained faces. _ 


Their nightgowns flapped against their 
limbs in the cold wind, and their hands and 
feet had a blue, frozen color. 

But an hour later the sun touched a 
golden wand to the sky and lit up the town 
of Silver Bow. Life recommenced again 
after the violent nightmare of a few hours 
before. Already workmen were clearing 
away the ashes of the burned store. 


IV 


THE competing storekeepers who had 
thought Solomon out of business were 
amazed, a month later, when the Jewish 
merchant opened his new I. X. L. Store on 
the corner of Park and Main Streets. Dur- 
ing the short time he had been in business, 
Solomon had earned the good will of the 
local banker, and a loan at a fair rate of 
interest was not long in coming. Solomon 
had approached the banker determined to 
begin all over again or die, and his earnest- 
ness and sincerity had won the day. He 
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emerged from the bank once more a busi- 
ness man, the proprietor of a store. 

Again the people of Silver Bow knew his 
cries. Once more they heard him call: 

“You need a hat to-day! Ain’t you 
ashamed to go around in such a hat? Step 
in, gentleman, for the big sale!” 

“T don’t want a hat.” 

‘See, a gen-u-wine felt hat, on sale to- 
day for a dollar ninety-five. Here, let me 
put it in a bag for you!” 

“ But I don’t want a hat. 
only got a dollar an’ a half.” 

“Sold! Come in again!” 

After a few years, when Jacob had 
turned twenty-one, and the mining industry 
had grown to great proportions, it wasn’t 
necessary for Solomon to fight so hard for 
a living. Business, he had to admit, even 
on his most pessimistic days, was good. 
The second store had become too small for 
all the merchandise Solomon bought, and 
a larger place was secured. Jacob was sent 
East on a buying trip, and returned with 
his head crammed full of ‘“‘ big town ideas.” 
He told his father that they ought to have 
a department store. 

“A man with Third Avenue ideas will 
never own a store on Fifth Avenue,” said 
young Sembel, quoting a traveling man 
whose acquaintance he had made on the 
trip. “ Papa, you got to quit acting like a 
swamper and grow with the times. Your 
ideas are old-fashioned now. The first 
thing to do is to take in the show from out- 
Side. Put the goods in your windows, not 
on the sidewalk!” 

Solomon refused to have anything to do 
with this amazing departure from mercan- 
tile precedent. 

“How you going to do business, if the 
customers don’t see what you got?” he de- 
manded of his son. ‘A show was good 
enough for me, and it’s yet good enough 
for you. Maybe you think you’re Mr. 
Sears Roebuck already; but I know what 
the working man wants, and how to make 
him buy what he don’t want.”’. * 

“Them’s old-fashioned ideas,” persisted 
Jacob. “To make big profits, you got to 
ask big prices in a big store. I ain’t going 
to work for you unless you let me run the 
store according to my own ideas.” 

“Then don’t work no more!” Solomon 
fired back. ‘You think because you’re 
twenty-one you boss me, hoh? You think 
you know more as I do, what has worked 
all my life, vas?” 


Besides, I 

















Jacob did not say another word; but that 
evening, when Solomon returned home— 
they had their own house now—he found 
Sophie in tears. 

“ What you say to Jacob?” she demand- 
ed. “ Up in his room he is, and he says he 
is not going to live with his mamma no 
more. Our boy he says he goes to Chicago, 
to work for the wholesalers. A father you 
call yourself, throwing your son from the 
house?” 

For a moment it appeared as if Sophie 
would strike the man whose troubles had 
been her own for so many years. 

“T will talk with him,” answered Solo- 
mon. “Why you cry like a little girl? 
Maybe the soup ain’t salty enough, and 
you got to cry in it? I will talk to that 
maschiginer son from mine what thinks he 
can run his father’s business the way he 
wants.” 

Nevertheless, Solomon was _ genuinely 
alarmed at the thought of losing his eldest 
son. From the beginning, Jacob had been 
very close to his father, a trusted and sus- 
taining pillar in the business. To lose the 
boy was unthinkable. The store would not 
be the same, and the store was Solomon’s 
life. 

The old man’s hand trembled as he 
knocked at his son’s door. 

“Tt’s papa, Jakey. Mamma says she 
has a nice supper for you. She’s always 
humoring her big baby!” 

He found Jacob in the midst of packing. 
A suit case bulged on a chair. The young 
man was rapidly emptying his bureau of 
clothes, and packing them into a trunk that 
lay on the floor. At sight of these prepa- 
rations for departure, Solomon’s heart sank 
dismally. 

“ What means this, Jakey, mein kind?” 

“You ought to know what it means,” 
answered Jacob darkly. “I’m going to 
clear out—that’s what it means.” 

“ You mean you’re going away from the 
house—the store?” Solomon asked weakly. 

“T got an offer of a job in Chicago. It’s 
a real firm with up-to-date ideas. They 
don’t put no goods on the sidewalk, neither. 
They’re real business men, not pikers.” 

An expression of anger came into Solo- 
mon’s face. He set himself squarely against 
the door. 

“ Jakey, you ain’t going out from this 
house,” said the old man sternly. 

Jacob’s answer was defiant. 
“ That’s what you think!” 
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“You don’t go to Chicago, neither. I 
know from what I speak. I don’t stand for 
no monkey business from my own children. 
Take your clothes out from the trunk— 
quick!” 

Solomon advanced toward the center of 
the room, his eyes blazing. 

“No, I won’t!” cried the boy, and faced 
his father bravely, his face pale with de- 
termination, his mouth trembling. “I’m 
going, I tell you, and I ain’t coming back!” 
He broke into tears, but held his ground. 
“TI can get along without you!” 

For a moment Solomon forgot himself. 
His own son defying him! He lifted his 
hand and struck Jacob a blow across the 
face. 

“With who you think you talk, hoh? 
I'll show you what a father is! Take them 
clothes out from the trunk, schlechtes kind 
vus du bist!” 

Jacob wilted under the blow that Solo- 
mon had dealt him. It had been years 
since his father had raised a hand to him, 
and his pride was aroused. 

“ Hit me again, why don’t you?” The 
words dropped from his lips with a terse, 
clipped anger. ‘ But you'll be sorry you 
hit me! You'll be sorry!” 

The young man picked up his suit case, 
and, before his father could stop him, he 
was out of the room. His retreating foot- 
steps fell with a funereal precision on Solo- 
mon’s heart. 

For a moment the old man stood per- 
fectly still, a lone, chilled statue in the cen- 
ter of the room. Then life returned to him, 
together with a fierce, consuming desire for 
his son. 

“ Jakey, come back!” he cried, and his 
voice shattered itself into terrible fragments 
of sorrow. The front door slammed, put- 
ting an end to an indefinite, tortured sus- 
pense. “ Jakey!” he called. ; 

He followed his son out of the house, and 
caught the boy at the corner. 

“ Come back, Jacob!” he implored, and 
grasped his son’s hand, refusing to let it go. 
Then he picked up the suit case, and wou'd 
not allow Jacob to regain it. “TI carry it,” 
he pleaded. “It’s too heavy for you, 
Jakey!” 

“ Do you know what you did?” muttered 
the boy, hesitating. ‘“ You hit me like I 
was a common shagitz, like I was nothing 
to you. And for what? Because I’d like 
to see the name of Sembel respected all - 
through Montana. Maybe you think I’m a 
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dog, that you treat me like this? But never 
mind! Anywheres I can make a living, and 
I don’t have to depend on you!” 

_ “Ah, Jakey, you know what kind of 
temper I got; but in my heart it’s different. 
Come home and we talk it over, yes?” 

Jacob struck his hands together in per- 
plexity, but his father was already moving 
ahead of him with the suit case, and there 
was nothing left but to follow. 

Sophie, perceiving the return of her son, 
ran out to meet him on the porch and swept 
the youth into her arms, weeping unre- 
strainedly. 

“He slams the door in my face, like I 
was nothing to him!” she wailed. “ And 
for this I worked all my life! Ah, Jacob!” 

He held her off. 

“1,1 stay if I can run the store the way 
I want,” said her son. “ We'll always be 
nobodies, if we do business like junk deal- 
ers. Papa, he maybe is in business for his 
health, but I’m ambitious!” 

Solomon, standing apart from his wife 
and son, looked very old and lonely, as if 
his deepest love had been renounced and 
repudiated. . ; 

“All right, Jakey,” he acquiesced in a 
low voice—so low that he could hardly be 
heard. “I give the store over in your 
name. Jakey ”—the old man’s voice trem- 
bled—* I didn’t mean bad when I hit you. 
Sometimes I forget you’re a grown man. 
Twenty years pass like nothing. Yester- 
day I drank wine at your bris, and every- 
body said, ‘ Ain’t he a fine baby boy?’ And 
now maybe soon you have a boy from your 
own!” 

The reunited family seated themselves 
at the dinner table, and Solomon tried to 
forget that he and his son had quarreled. 
He opened a bottle of his own wine—the 
wine he had made with his own hands, as 
he had been taught by his father in Rou- 
mania; and the tall, thin glasses glowed 
and sang with a rubescent brilliance. Ja- 
cob rose from his chair and lifted his glass 
of wine high in the air. 

“To the success of the I. X. L. Store!” 
he called, and his eyes danced with jubila- 
tion and power. “ May it soon be the big- 
gest store in Montana!” ; 

Papa shook his head sadly, but Sophie 
murmured: 

“« Jacob is so pretty! 
the wine!” 

Sarah giggled at the formality of it all. 

Leon, with a book under him, so that he 


He has cheeks like 
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could come up bravely above the table, 
looked at the scene out of his great eyes 
and made music to himself. 

“Nu!” said Sophie, after healths had 
been drunk. “ Ain’t I did tell you, papa, 
that Jacob was k/ug—smart like the dick- 
ens? I will yet wear diamond earrings in 
my old age!” 

V 


Montana had ceased to be a State of 
wild-eyed prospectors and overnight booms. 
The whole Northwest was cooling off into 
a settled prosperity after an eruptive be- 
ginning, and business moved on. Silver 
Bow, no longer merely a mining camp, dou- 
bled in population, and the I. X. L. Store 
kept pace. 

Now the store had three floors and more 
than a hundred employees. Daily adver- 
tisements were inserted in the Montana 
newspapers, and tourists in that part of ‘the 
country could not escape the gaudy sign- 
boards that spread the gospel of I. X. L. 
greatness. Jacob, who was now active head 
of the concern, occupied a suite of offices. 
On his door the following information was 
inscribed: 


PRIVATE—STATE YOUR BUSINESS TO THE 
SECRETARY 


Floorwalkers wore white carnations in 
their buttonholes—an idea borrowed from 
the East. There was talk of a Paris branch, 
so that the ladies of Silver Bow might not 
lag behind their fashionable sisters of the 
boulevards. 

Jacob was president of the local Rotary 
Club and an honorary vice president of the 
Irish Republican Society. Sarah was mar- 
ried to a son of one of the copper million- 
aires, and entertained lavishly at the Coun- 
try Club. Leon was abroad, perfecting his 
violin technique, studying under a noted 
Hungarian virtuoso. Sophie not only had 
her diamond earrings, but also a diamond 
collar for her pet poodle. 

But Solomon—it seemed as if Solomon 
had lost everything. 

He told himself over and over again that 
he was wrong to feel unhappy. He knew 
that the store he had founded was the 
greatest in the State. He realized that it 
was beautiful, with its marble pillars and 
its snow-white arc lights that hummed over 
busy shoppers. He felt that he was a mer- 
chant to be envied—and yet he was unhap- 
py, utterly miserable. 

















There was nothing for him to do now. 
There was no “ show ” of shoes, hats, slick- 
er coats, hip boots, candlesticks, and over- 
alls to carry out in the morning. He could 
not personally dust the counters and sweep 
the floor. He was even forbidden to sell 
goods. In the old days it had been delight- 
ful to accost a passer-by: 

““What about a suit of clothes to-day, 
gentleman?” 

It had been glorious to fight, with words 
and gestures, until the sale had been suc- 
cessfully completed. Buying and selling 
had been Solomon’s whole life, the motif 
of his intense existence; but now Jacob’s 
firm hands held the reins, and old Solomon 
was merely a figurehead. 

“You'd think I was already in my 
grave,” he complained to Jacob, in his son’s 
private office. ‘‘ Here I am president from 
the biggest store in Montana, and I can’t 
even have a good argument with a custom- 
er any more! Maybe I’d better go to the 
Old Men’s Home and play solitairy with 
myself!” 

Jacob dismissed his secretary and looked 
up at his father with an irritated frown. 

“ Papa, I wish you wouldn’t talk that 
way in front of my secretary! It hurts the 
morale of the organization. Why don’t you 
take in a show, or go and play a game of 
pinochle at Ike Meyer’s?” 

“A show in the daytime?” asked Solo- 
mon, with tears in his eyes. “ See shiksas 
dance, when it’s some work I want? Better 
I opened boxes and washed the front win- 
dows! What pleasure is it for me to be 
president, when I can’t even sweep out 
when I want to?” 

“ Sweep out?” asked Jacob, in an unbe- 
lieving voice. ‘“ Did you ever hear from a 
president sweeping out? Are you fooling 
with me, or are you just plain mischuga?” 

“ Well, what good is the store if I can’t 
get some enjoyment out from it?” pleaded 
the old man. “ Better I had my own little 
store back again, with the overalls outside, 
and the broken cash register. Then I was 
a happy man. Sometimes I didn’t was sure 
where the money was coming from to pay 
the bills, and sometimes I ain’t was able to 
meet the notes I owed the bank, but just 
the same I was happy. Now everything is 
big, and I am like a little puppy in a mu- 
seum, what can’t find a place to sit itself. 
Oi, oi, oi, America is a medina!” 

“Why don’t you go home and keep 
mamma company?” suggested Jacob. 
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She’s giving a Mah Jong party for the © 
ladies of the Kaffee Klatsch Klub.” 

“You should have a shame on yourself!” 
retorted Solomon, more in grief than in 
anger. “I should go home and play I was 
a Chinese laundryman with the weider, the 
wives! Pretty soon, maybe, I will be 
spending my time taking the dog out to dog 
picnics!” 

“Well, go any place you want,” said 
Jacob, pressing the buzzer that recalled his 
secretary; “only don’t bother me when 
I’m busy!” 

Deeply depressed, Solomon left his son’s 
office and started down the broad stone 
Steps to the main floor. It was a sight to 
arouse a man to enthusiasm—the broad 
aisles, the hundreds of shoppers, the.im- 
maculate and courteous floorwalkers bob- 
bing in and out of the crowds. It was a 
spectacle to make a business man’s heart 
leap with gratification; but Solomon Sem- 
bel had never been a business man so much 
as a romantic pioneer. His activity had 
been confined to the laying of the founda- 
tion. Now that the completed structure 
reared itself, tall and beautiful, into the 
skies, he was merely a rich and futile old 
man with too much idle time on his hands. 

He found himself in the thick of the 
crowd, a lonely and aimless man, being 
pushed from pillar to post. The voices of 
the clerks and floorwalkers penetrated into 
his ears as just so much gibberish, stale and 
mechanical. 

In the men’s shoe department, Solomon 
was snatched from his apathy by the re- 
mark of a shopper to one of the salesmen: 

“‘ Those shoes are paper. I wouldn’t give 
you five cents for them!” 

Immediately something took fire in Solo- 
mon’s breast. His love of an argument, 
stifled for so long, flamed high in the old 
way, and his heart was young again as he 
faced the contemptuous shopper. Once 
more he was the youthful crusader about 
to journey forth into adventurous lands. 
He caught the shopper’s elbow. 

“You’re mistaken, my friend,” he said. 
“Tf these shoes is paper, then Jerusalem 
is the capital from Montana!” 

“Who are you?” asked the shopper an- 
grily. ‘“ Leave go my elbow!” 

“The argument is about the shoes, not 
about me,” insisted Solomon, warming to 
the fray. ‘“ You say they’re paper, and I 
say you’re a liar if you say so!” 

“Do you call me a liar?” 
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“This is a free country,” said Solomon, 
‘“‘ and every man has it a right to his own 
opinion.” 

“ You'll apologize for calling me a liar!” 
roared the shopper. “ You'll apologize!” 

“Not until you apologize to the shoes, 
which is just as much leather as your head,” 
returned Solomon. 

Solomon had forgotten that it was pos- 
sible to spend such a pleasurable half hour 
in the I. X. L. Store. Not since the day 
he had given the management over to 
Jacob had he enjoyed himself so much; but 
no joy is permanent. Even heaven must 
be a more or less temporary delight; and 
Solomon’s heaven was beginning to fall 
down upon him. 

Crowds of people surrounded the two 
debaters over shoes. Shoppers, clerks, and 
floorwalkers were inextricably involved in 
a series of unrelated discussions, arguing 
and shoving with vociferous abandon; and 
into this mélée, Jacob Sembel, accompanied 
by a stalwart policeman, pressed himself. 

“ Grab him!” ordered Jacob, pointing to 
the unknown trouble maker, who was still 
arguing, with an expressive back to the 
representative of the law. 

Solomon was ruthlessly swung around, 
and met his son’s amazed eyes. 

“Papa!” exclaimed Jacob, and went 
pale at the recognition. ‘“ What you doing 
here?” 

“Tl haul him off to the station for cre- 
ating a disturbance,” volunteered the offi- 
cer, and began to treat Solomon rather 
roughly. 

“He called me a lot of unmentionable 
names,” said the shopper. “I’d like to 
know if people who come in this store are 
to be abused for spending their money?” 

“Wait a minute!” shouted Jacob. 

He took the policeman aside and whis- 
pered something into that stalwart indi- 
vidual’s ear, at the same time propitiating 
him with a large and luscious cigar. The 
officer moved out of the crowd, his face 
robbed of all dignity by a huge grin that 
had an enormous cigar stuck in it. 

Jacob succeeded in placating the enraged 
shopper, who finally walked away, loudly 
proclaiming that even if the shoes were 
leather, he wouldn’t buy them. The crowd 
dispersed. The floorwalkers regained their 
steady equilibrium, and order and system 
reigned once more. 

Jacob escorted his father to the limou- 
sine waiting outside. 
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“You see what happens when you mix 
in affairs what I tell you to keep out of!” 
he stormed. “ Better you stay away alto- 
gether, as to make trouble in the store!” 

“ My son, I was only trying to stand up 
for what was right,” said Solomon. “ No- 
body can insult my shoes and get away 
from it!” 

“Tut, tut!” answered the practical 
Jacob. “This ain’t no junk shop. It’s 
the biggest department store in Montana. 
If it’s your place to argue with customers, 
what do I hire floorwalkers for?” 

“‘T guess maybe so they can wear white 
carnations, like they was undertakers,” said 
papa, sighing deeply. “I had a good time 
for a few minutes, and now I begin to suf- 
fer again. Oi, weh!” 

“Take him home and come back again 
at half past five,” Jacob informed the 
— and snapped the limousine door 
shut. 

The car moved away from the curb, and 
Solomon bowed his head in his hands and 
wept. 

“ For this,” he whispered, “ I worked all 
my young days, so that now, when I am 
old, I can’t even have a good fight no more! 
Better I was poor again, and Sophie and 
the children was living in the back from 
the store!” 

The limousine stopped smartly in front 
of Solomon’s house on the West Side. The 
old gentleman stepped upon the pavement, 
his shoulders bent and his eyes misty. 


VI 


Sotomon’s sixty-fifth birthday dawned 
dark and cloudy; and the old merchant, 
surveying himself in the tall mirror that 
stood near his bed, found himself wonder- 
ing if this aged and decrepit-looking reflec- 
tion could really be Solomon Sembel. Age 
was not something to be ashamed of. 
Rather was it an attainment of honor; but 
to feel old in your heart, that was pathetic 
and unreasonable! 

He remembered how, in the old days, he 
used to spring from bed with fire in his 
eyes and eagerness clutching at his heart, 
ready to breeze over the hurdles that were 
placed in his path. Now he had o’ertopped 
them all. He had arrived within the gates 
of security, but there was no triumph in his 
heart—only regret. He had arrived at the 
bitter seclusion from life that is called age. 
Behind were all his thrilling exploits; before 
lay only the grave. 























“T have an old body, but my heart is 
still sixteen,’ Solomon whispered to him- 
self. ‘“ But who can see how young my 
heart isP They see only the wrinkles in 
my face and the gray hairs on my head!” 

As he made his way to the breakfast 
room, the sixty-five-year-old merchant 
without a store thought that his home was 
unusually quiet. For a moment he had the 
curious feeling that life had departed from 
the world, leaving him, an aged and use- 
less fixture, behind to rust. 

He sank dismally into his chair at the 
head of the table. The irony of it! Why 
should not Jacob be at the head—Jacob, 
who ruled the greatest store in Montana? 

Wrapped in a gray, isolated apathy, 
Solomon did not hear the stealthy man- 
euverings of the other members of the fami- 
ly as they surrounded him; but when he 
looked up, he saw them all. Even Leon 
and Sarah were there—Leon, who was sup- 
posed to be studying in Europe, and Sarah, 
who rarely dined at her father’s house 
nowadays. 

“T thought I was awake, but maybe I 
am still dreaming,” whispered Solomon to 
himself. 

He turned to Sophie, and her beaming 
smile reassured him. 

“ A happy birthday, Sollie!” she said, 
and bent over and kissed him. 

Then a joyous fury broke forth, and the 
children surrounded him with presents and 
mozeltofs. Jacob presented his father with 
a rare edition of the Bible. Sarah had an 
ivory-knobbed walking stick for him. Leon 
had brought back from Europe a sonata 
that he had composed for the violin—a sor- 
rowfuily sweet and singing piece which con- 
cerned itself with the love that Ruth bore 
Naomi. 

Solomon’s eyes fed on his children. They 
were all so talented, so fine-looking, and so 
good to him! ‘They were so good that he 
could not tell them that what he wanted 
more than anything else in the world was 
a worry—a worry to keep his restless mind 
occupied! 

All of a sudden, Leon said with a twinkle 
in his eye: 

“ Mamma, where’s your present?” 

Sophie began to clap her hands together 
with a sort of mischievous glee, while Jacob 
smiled down on his plate, biting his mus- 
tache. Solomon realized that there was a 
conspiracy in the air—a very congenial 
conspiracy. 
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“T got a fine present for papa,” acknowl- 
edged Sophie. “ Sollie, you come with me 
in the car, and I show it. How your eyes 
they will shine!” 

Seated beside his wife in the limousine, 
Solomon had no idea where she was taking 
him, but his heart was beating high, as if 
he were a small child. 

“It ain’t one from them Mah Jong par- 
ties you’re taking me to, is it, Sophie?” he 
asked with a sudden suspicion. 

She laughed and placed her fat fingers 
over his lips. 

When the car halted, he followed her out 
on the sidewalk, and found himself in 
strangely familiar surroundings. What 
large, bright windows the store had, and 
what a lot of space for a “show”! It was 
on the exact spot where he had opened his 
first store. 

“This is mine and the children’s present 
to you, Sollie,” smiled Sophie. 

She clapped her hands again, and looked 
a giggling mountain of a woman. 

‘“‘ Aw, mamma, you joke with me, no?” 
said Solomon, incredulous. 

“ A joke he calls it, when we spend fif- 
teen thousand dollars, not counting the fix- 
tures, and work for a month just to please 
him!” 

Sophie’s mirth threatened to freeze into 
grief. 

Solomon looked about unbelievingly. It 
was a real store, an exact replica of the busi- 
ness he had started when he first came to 
Montana. Such a surge of emotion swelled 
up in him as he had not experienced in 
years. He blew his nose in ascending 
blasts, and pretended that there was dust 
in his eyes. 

“This is a store where I can sweep out 
in the morning,” he thought. “ This is a 
store where I can argue over prices and the 
quality of goods.” 

Cartons of shoes, a great white cliff of 
them, looked down upon him. Underwear, 
shirts, and socks were piled on the coun- 
ters, wool, cotton, silk, linen. There were 
crisp gray overalls arranged neatly to sizes 
—thirty-two, thirty-four, thirty-six, thirty- 
eight, forty—and forty-two and forty-four 
for the fat customers. Neckties, flaunting 
a field day of colors, caressing or imperti- 
nent, fluttered over his head. There were 
elegant silk suspenders, and broad, prole- 
tarian braces, and belts, and garters, and 
pants, and overcoats. 
Solomon breathed deeply. 
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“Am I boss here?” he asked, poised on 
the brink of ecstasy. 

“You’re boss from the store, and I’m 
boss from the pots and pans,” Sophie in- 
formed him. 

‘Sophie, you don’t mean—you live in 
the back? Oi, mein zeesa!” He choked 
over his words, and pinched her fat cheeks 
between his fingers. “I never expected 
such a present as this,” he gulped. “It 
takes twenty years from my life in twenty 
minutes!” 

Then, without another word, he removed 
his coat, rolled up his shirt sleeves, and 
grabbed a broom. 

“ The first thing is to have a clean floor,” 
he said. “ If a customer he sees you got a 
dirty floor, he thinks your goods is also 
hoitig!” 

A few hours later, while Sophie was back 
in the living quarters, preparing dinner, 
Solomon was out in front of his store, ac- 
costing passers-by. 

“ Hey, friend! We got a big sale on to- 
day! Did you see these shoes, two forty- 
nine a pair? Your money back if the wife 
she don’t like them! Step in here, friend, 
and let me fit you out like if you was a 
gentleman!” 

Solomon, gesticulating with both hands, 
his blood pounding a great red excitement 
in his veins, enticed the first customer into 
his new store. 

The shopper tried on the shoes, while 
Solomon kept up a continual stream of 
chattering. 


“‘ Gen-u-wine leather, they are! Look at 
the soles, sewed by hand! Look on them 
once! Don’t be afraid! Small? What 


you say, small? They will stretch, I tell 
you! Is it the shoe’s fault your feet has 
corns?” 

“Naw, I don’t want ’em,” decided the 
customer. ‘I can buy the same shoes at 
the I. X. L. Department Store for fifty 
cents less.” 

“ You—you—what?” 

Solomon was angry for a moment, and 
then a look of intense happiness swept the 
irritation away. This was his moment— 
his great moment! 

“Friend, the shoes in the I. X. L. De- 
partment Store is paper. I’m telling you 
what I know!” 

“ That’s good!” laughed the customer. 
“The biggest store in Montana carryin’ 
paper shoes! That’s rich! You can’t pull 
Paper—ha!” 


that kind of stuff on me! 
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“They’re paper,” repeated Solomon. 
“‘ Maybe you think the president 1rom the 
I, X. L. Department Store—which is me, 
y’understand — don’t know what his own 
shoes is?” 

Solomon made the sale. 


VII 


HE was in his glory. The years dropped 
away from him these days. He did not 
have time to look in the mirror, to note the 
wrinkles and the gray hairs. Early in the 
morning he sprang from bed as if he was 
an ungatch, a strapping young man, and 
there before him, just across the threshold, 
was his store. 

First he carried out his show — shoes, 
socks, yellow slicker coats, heavy hip boots 
with hob-nailed soles, granite and enamel 
lunch buckets that the miners carried to 
their shifts, California flannels, deep red, 
sky blue, fawn brown, warranted to bring 
a sweat to the most reluctant skin. 

Then he took his water can and sprinkled 
the dust on the floor, so that when he came 
to sweep the clothing would escape the dirt. 
By this time the sun had risen, and he was 
out in front, hawking the bargains on dis- 
play. 

Though he had one clerk, and Sophie 
helped out on busy days, Solomon’s rou- 
tine was a steady grind of sales, swamping, 
and curses. He damned customers to their 
faces when they refused to buy, and invited 
them to the corner saloon, for a glass of 
beer, when their purchases exceeded ten 
dollars. 

In the evening he retired to the rear 
room, tired but happy, and Sophie prepared 
his favorite dishes—chopped egg plant, 
green peppers soaked in vinegar and olive 
oil, holishkis—meat balls rolled in cabbage 
—and sometimes white wine. After supper 
he filled ledgers and day books with his 
quaint Hebraic script, wetting the end of his 
pencil and scratching his hair as he puz- 
zled out discounts for cash. His commer- 
cial reting was good. 

Once more he was the pioneer starting 
all over again. 

“To be young,” he told Sophie, “ that 
is the secret from age!” 

Certainly his health was remarkably 
good, considering his incessant activity 
from early morn till late at night. 

“You work like a horse,” Sophie would 
say, shaking her head anxiously. “ Not 
even a horse could stand it. Better you 

















sold out now and taked a rest. You’ve 
had it your fun!” 

For a whole year Solomon relieved his 
earliest thrills in store building, and forgot 
his increasing age in the routine of the 
store. 

Again Fate played him a strange prank. 
It was the sharp, penetrating odor of smoke 
that wakened him one night. At first he 
thought he was having a nightmare, and 
lay back on his pillow, afraid to explore 
the sensation that sent sharp pangs of fear 
through him. After a few minutes the 
smoke grew more dense and bitter, and he 
could hear the crackling of flames. 

Then his heart seemed to crack open with 
grief. He shook the sleeping Sophie at his 
side with a terrible cry: 

“ Fire! Sophie, the store it burns! Oi, 
geweh, geweh!” 

She awoke with a start, to see him stand- 
ing in the center of the room, utterly un- 
able to bring himself to move, to fathom 
the cruelty of this repetition of an earlier 
disaster; but she did not cry out in terror 
and helplessness, as she had done years be- 
fore. She very calmly drew on a pair of 
bedroom slippers and threw a fur coat over 
her shoulders. 

“Come, Sollie! Don’t stand there! If 
it burns, let it burn!” 

Her voice served to rouse him from the 
numbness that cramped his muscles. 

“ Sophie,” he whispered, “ it is my body 
what burns, my heart!” 

He did not wait to dress, but ran desper- 
ately into the smoke of the store, loading 
himself with merchandise and bearing it 
to safety. Sophie attempted to hold him, 
but he shook her off. 

“Tt is better I should burn, too!” he 
cried, and plunged in again, thinking not 
of himself, but of his beloved merchandise, 
his treasures that were melting before his 
frantic gaze. 

The fire department arrived, with its pro- 
digious uproar. The flames leaped up like 
devilish monkeys from floor to roof, their 
instantaneous audacity turning the heavens 
sick. 

It seemed as if the whole town had gath- 
ered in front of the burning building to 
watch the second destruction of Solomon’s 
Store; but the faces in the crowd were not 
the same faces as in years past. Only Solo- 
mon was the same, fighting for that which 
he loved with a fierce passion and an un- 
ceasing activity. 
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The children arrived upon the scene. 
Jacob fought his way into the store, lifted 
his father up as if the old man was a child, 
and carried him to safety. They threw the 
automobile blankets about Solomon’s shiv- 
ering form and locked him within the limou- 
sine. With tears rolling down his cheeks, 
he peered through the glass, watching his 
temple fall away. 

The fire department had the blaze under 
control after an hour; but the store that 
had served to revive old Solomon’s youth 
was obliterated. It sank away from its en- 
nobling height, its vigorous grandeur, like 
the Temple in Jerusalem, that last monu- 
ment of a nation that now survives only in 
the hearts of its people. 

Even after the children had joined him 
in the limousine, Solomon beat his fists 
against the windows, imploring them to let 
him out. Something might still be saved; 
some remnants of his beloved stock of mer- 
chandise might still be rescued from the 
holocaust. 

“Papa!” Jacob’s voice reproved his 
father. ‘“ What you worrying about? It 
ain’t like it was the last thing you had in 
the world. It was a present, a plaything— 
that’s all. You take your insurance and 
forget about it!” 

“ But it is my youth, my life!” mourned 
Solomon. “It is my heart that must not 
stop beating!” 

“T understand, papa!” Leon, the young- 
est son, took his father in his arms. “ You 
don’t want that store to burn down, be- 
cause it’s a symbol of your life—a symbol 
of your race!” 

“ Pish tosh!” said the practical Jacob. 
“ That’s all talk! Papa’s got an obsession, 
and his obsession is running a store in his 
own way.” 

“Let me out!” sobbed Solomon. “ Let 


me out! Can’t you see my store is burn- 
ing? Ah, the flames! They eat at my 
heart!” 


“Tt isn’t as if the store is necessary,” 
put in Sarah. ‘“ We’ve plenty of money. 
Why, the other day, Mrs. Largey was say- 
ing to me, ‘I don’t understand how you 
can allow your father to work so hard, 
when you have all that money.’ People 
who used to invite me out to the Country 
Club won’t speak to me any more. Every- 
body thinks we’re mistreating our poor old 
father.” 

“Talk! Talk!” cried Solomon. ‘“ And 
my store burns! Look—all the flames, 
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they are gone, and there is only ashes— 
dust!” 

“ Hush, papa!” sympathized Sophie. 
“We take you home again and put you to 
sleep with a hot visky, and to-morrow you 
feel all right.” 

“ Drive home!” snapped Jacob through 
the speaking tube, and the limousine slyly 
moved through the throngs away from the 
burned store. “Which reminds me, 
Sarah,” Jacob went on, “ that we’d better 
increase our insurance on the I. X. L. The 
building is fireproof, but it’s good to be on 
the safe side.” 

“ Business — I’m sick of it!” exclaimed 
Sarah. “I’m going to take the children to 
France this summer. All my best friends 
have gone abroad. At least my children 
will be ladies and gentlemen!” 

But Leon held his father close and 
soothed the old man. 

“TI know how you feel, papa. It’s like 
when I’m playing music on my violin and 
a string breaks, and there’s nothing more 
to do but put the violin away; but that 
doesn’t mean that the music is over. A 
string breaks, the music stops, but there 
are other strings and other fiddles and other 
songs.” 
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Solomon sat up straight. There was a 
determined look in his eyes. 

“You are right, Leon,” he said. “ The 
music it don’t stop when the string breaks, 
Before there was a fire, and I didn’t have a 
penny insurance—I had only my strength; 
but in another month I had it a new store, 
and my business it was better as before. I 
was poor after the fire, but I ain’t was dis- 
couraged. No, no! Now, thank God, I 
have my insurance, and I don’t have to ask 
my children for anything. You bet you 
my life I open still another store. To-mor- 
row I go back to work!” 

“Papal” His children regarded him as 
if he was strange and inexplicable to them. 
“ Another store at your age?” 

“ Didn’t I tell you it was an obsession?” 
burst in Jacob; but he was smiling in spite 
of himself. 

“ And, please God,” cried Solomon, look- 
ing straight ahead, “I work till the day 
when I die, till there ain’t no more a heart 
in my body!” 

There was about the old storekeeper that 
agelessness which, when robbed of its power 
to make music, is not stilled, but seeks to 
create new and lovelier strains on an im- 
mortal instrument. 





FROM A PACK OF CARDS 


QueEENs of the dark cards stand, 
Cool in my questing fingers; 
What shadowed sunlight lingers 

Over their jeweled land? 

My thoughts they understand, 

For every dark queen sees 

Life’s cryptic comedies. 


The king of hearts is dead— 
That royal slave; 
And who will save 
The gold inherited ? 
The king of hearts is dead. 
A regent rules instead— 
A regent great and grave, 
A dagger sheathed in red; 
But all the dark queens dread 


The knave. 


The king of diamonds sleeps 
In silence held apart— 

A quiet king, who keeps 
My heart! 





Mary Louise Mabie 
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China 


A STORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN OLD AND NEW IN A 
CHANGELESS ORIENTAL LAND 


By Carroll K. Michener 


HE came to him in the hall of cere- 

mony—a cold room with stiff chairs 

and square tables set mathematically 
along the walls. Crimson scrolls hung from 
the ceiling, splashed with gold ideographs 
which she could not read. Behind the deep 
teakwood settee—upon one end of which 
her uncle sat, smoking a cut-steel water 
pipe—was an expanse of painted silk rep- 
resenting a spotted deer looking up at the 
moon through a streak of mist. 

No doubt he would have left her standing 
if she had not promptly settled herself, un- 
comfortably but defiantly, on the opposite 
end of the settee. He was discomposed at 
this violence to the Chinese woman’s code 
of behavior, but upon the surface he ap- 
peared philosophically unobservant. 

‘“‘ Again these clothes of the open-faced 
foreign women—those tempestuous crea- 
tures,” he began querulously, “ who are 
like the tide at Hangchow, like wild horses 
upon the Gobi desert, or oversauced pud- 
dings that secrete the devils.of indigestion!” 

“Tt was necessary,’ explained Alice, his 
niece, willing to placate him. “ All the 
girls, I’m sure, wear them at the Flipflap 
Club.” 

“ Flipflap? Flipflap?” Wong Fook- 
woh was explosive in his repetition of the 
name. “A word full of sound, but without 
meaning,” he remarked; “and properly 
chosen, therefore, to adorn such a society. 
I have heard of it. It is the rendezvous of 
returned students—a crow’s nest where po- 
litical follies are hatched; worse than all 
else, a place for jazz dancing, where female 
modesty is lost in an unseemly embrace.” 

Alice Wong released a ripple of laughter. 
It stirred unaccustomed echoes in the an- 
cient room, and her uncle looked at her, 
frowning. 

“The unrestrained syllables of a wom- 
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an’s voice,” observed the old gentleman, 
“are as a flight of stairs inviting to dire 
calamity.” 

Nevertheless, there was a quality in her 
laughter that caught his ear pleasantly. He 
turned, without unkindness, to inspect the 
girl, Her brows were contracted with the 
effort of understanding the difficult meta- 
phors and proverbs of what was to her an 
alien speech; yet this did not overcome his 
impression of their delicate curves. 

“Like the chrysalis of the moth,” he 
thought, not forgetting the rest of the clas- 
sic Chinese formula for feminine beauty: 

Cheeks molded to the perfection of the ripe 
apricot, lips with the borrowed’ hue of cherries, 
and almond eyes reflecting the luster of snow and 
shadow on the mountains of Kuen Lun. 

She was conscious of this flash of inar- 
ticulate approval, and returned his scrutiny 
with a momentary abatement of the repug- 
nance that had been engendered by their 
first meeting. 

She knew little of this curious old man. 
He was taller than her father, and more se- 
vere of countenance, and there was a digni- 
fied yet whimsical wisp of beard projecting 
from the leathery folds of his double chin. 
Until the catastrophic events of recent 
months, she had been aware of his existence 
only in a negligent way. He was the gro- 
tesque and mythical entity that sent her 
from China, at each New Year, papier- 
maché tigers, explained by her father as 
emblems efficacious to ward off all diseases 
and injuries that might overtake children. 

Wong Fook-woh, as if to check this mu- 
tual softening in their relations, restored his 
attention to the water pipe. 

“You have announced your arrival be- 
fore the ancestral tablets?” he inquired 
sharply. 

She shook her head. 
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Of these things she had but the flimsiest 
of knowledge. There had been a queer, 
red-lacquered object on a shelf beside her 
father’s bed, the significance of which she 
vaguely understood, but he had appeared 
to make little of it, and after a great fire in 
Chicago, dimly remembered, she had seen 
it no more. 

“Not later than to-morrow, then,” ad- 
monished Wong. “ And the kitchen gods— 
you have settled your affairs with them?” 

Again the girl’s laughter startled the 
sooty rafters of the old house. 

“Of course not, uncle! Must I keep re- 
minding you that I am American? In 
America the kitchen deity is usually a god- 
dess of flesh and blood!” 

“‘ Silence!” The old gentleman’s voice 
rasped like steel files against brass. ‘“‘ Let 
there be no levity here. It is a moment 
when lips must be grave and the attitude 
thoughtful. Serious things are now to be 
considered.” 

He put aside his pipe, and thrust bony 
hands from his sleeves, the better to ma- 
nipulate a pair of walnuts designed to keep 
aged fingers supple for the writing of Chi- 
nese characters. With his eyes upon the 
nimble spheres, he went on: 

“Your father has descended into the 
River of Souls. He has passed out from 
his generation. He does not appear to have 
merited the approval of the gods. Doubt- 
less this is because, in his youth, he forsook 
the shrines of his ancestors and set his feet 
toward a foreign land. There—in your 
profane city of Chicago—he prospered 
neither in wealth nor in the matter of sons 
to keep green his grave. As a legacy he 
leaves debts, and as heir he has but a use- 
less one of the inner chamber, a forked 
tongue, a commodity upon which money is 
assuredly to be lost!” 

“ He called me,” the girl interposed soft- 
ly, after following with difficulty the steep 
curves of this oriental rhetoric, “ his Jade 
Precious! ” 

The old gentleman produced from his 
throat a new sound, raucous with instinc- 
tive deprecation. 

“ The silliness of a doting parent!” he 
remarked. “It would have been more filial 
to use the name bestowed upon you at 
birth. Yu-koi—which signifies the moon 
shining through trees—that, indeed, has the 
echo of propriety. It is more fitting than 
this outlandish word of foreign syllables, 
which my lips hesitate to pronounce.” 
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“ Alice? I named myself that.” 

Her uncle let this pass, with an interval 
of mute disdain. 

“ And you know nothing, it is to be sup- 
posed, of the Five Ching and the Four 
Shu? Nothing even of the lesser classics, 
the Record of Cultured Women?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea what they’re 
like, uncle; but if you’re speaking of edu- 
cation, I had a very good passing mark in 
high school, and I took honors in sociology 
at the University of Chicago.” 

The old gentleman glared fiercely over 
words that she could not quite translate 
into Chinese, or into his complete compre- 
hension. Even a week’s dependence upon 
the local dialect had not wholly restored or 
sufficiently amplified her childhood’s cloudy 
recollection of the Cantonese tongue. 

“ Your father,” proceeded Wong Fook- 
woh, as if hastening to the point of the col- 
loquy, “having had the improvidence to 
bequeath to posterity two doubtful com- 
modities, debts and a daughter, has con- 
signed both to my care. I am to refund 
the one and feed the other. This is proper. 
I am his elder brother. There was no other 
way, and you have done well to heed the 
disposition of his failing breath; but in one 
respect, above all else, has your father erred 
against the rules of ceremony, which are 
three hundred, and the precepts of be- 
havior, which are three thousand. His 
daughter is unbetrothed, and there is no 
dowry for a marriage suitable to her sta- 
tion. This is an error not to be repeated, 
and I have remedied the remissness of my 
younger brother. Red cards of betrothal 
have passed, and the go-betweens have 
fixed upon the marriage portion. You are 
the affianced of the son of my neighbor, 
Kang Yu-wei, and the calculator of desti- 
nies in the West Temple seeks a wedding 
date of good augury.”’ 

Alice Wong gazed at her uncle with a 
look of frozen distress. This was something 
wholly unanticipated. The worst she had 
expected of China was the dullness and in- 
convenience of a life divorced from all fa- 
miliar images and activities. Waguely she 
had hoped for some fortunate manner of re- 
lease—possibly by marriage, of course; but 
never this repugnant eventuality. 

“TI don’t know him! I’ve never heard of 
this man!” she gasped. 

“The proprieties, then, are more than 
observed.” 

“ But I don’t wish to marry, until I’ve 
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found some one I—oh, we don’t do things 
this way in America!” 

“In America,” the old gentleman com- 
mented impassively, “‘ marriage is like plac- 
ing a kettle of boiling water on a fireless 
stove and letting it cool. In China we put 
cold water on a hot stove, and with the 
slow fires of venerable custom watch it 
come to a condition of warmth.” 

The relentlessness of her uncle’s attitude, 
the philosophical assurance with which he 
spoke of the affair—the finality of it—sud- 
denly roused the girl to a tremor of angry 
resistance. 

“T can’t do it! Oh, I won’t!” she cried, 
struggling to her feet. 

The words, even to her, sounded shock- 
ingly incongruous within walls that prob- 
ably had never before echoed such feminine 
insubordination. 

Wong Fock-woh remained calm as a 
Buddha. 

“The red cards of betrothal have 
passed,” he repeated, with an air of finality 
as decisive as words of prayer over a new 
grave. 

Tears instantly gemmed the ripe olive 
depths of Alice Wong’s eyes. She felt the 
dragon’s breath of convention, the claws of 
old custom—that irresistible oriental entity 
of which she had read so much and be- 
lieved so little. Already she hated China. 

Wong’s manner imperceptibly softened. 

‘The Flipflap for this one time,” he said, 
“T do not mind. It is a foolishness that 
will pass. Go; but do not come to me again 
in the clothing of she-devils.” 


II 


As Alice made her way toward the street, 
she glanced disdainfully and angrily at the 
contents of her uncle’s garden. It was clut- 
tered with potted foliage plants trimmed to 
simulate human form. From them protrud- 
ed porcelain heads and arms, the faces lu- 
dicrously like those of Lohan statues bor- 
rowed from a Buddhist temple. 

The gateman, in military cap and jacket, 
but with blue overalls string-tied to his bare 
ankles, grinned at her American garments. 
He let an oily and insolent eye roam from 
her knee-length display of silk hose to the 
bareness of arm imperfectly concealed by 
her georgette blouse. 

It had been like this, too, on the day of 
her arrival from America. Against the ad- 
vice of friends, she had worn this same cos- 
tume. Her uncle was aghast when he came 
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aboard ship to meet her at Hongkong. He 
had hurried her ashore, bowing his head, 
as he would have done to avert the sting of 
hail, at the badinage of wharf coolies and 
the men who pull rickshas. 

“‘ What are they saying?” she had asked, 
able to catch only a few of the words and 
not all of the significance of this verbal 
barrage. 

“‘ Shameless one!” was his retort. “Is 
it possible that you do not even understand 
in perfection the noble language of your 
ancestors?” 

She had been obliged to shake her head 
to this. She did not trouble to explain to 
her uncle that her schooling had been in 
English and in classroom French, and that 
her most impressionable years, following 
the death of her Cantonese mother, had 
been spent under the tutelary brogue of an 
Irish charwoman. 

“ They are saying,” was Wong’s unspar- 
ing answer, “that you are a courtesan, a 
woman who has sold herself to the red- 
haired barbarians for these shameful rags!” 

“ Then they are beasts—ignorant!” she 
had exclaimed, when she could grasp the 
meaning of these words. 

“They know the ways of their ancestors. 
The woman of China who forgets the pro- 
prieties made immutable by a hundred gen- 
erations is for them a spotted lily, a cracked 
scent bottle incapable of containing virtue.” 

“ But I am not a woman of China! I 
am an American, and I know nothing about 
this hideous country!” 

Wong Fook-woh had wrapped his hands 
closer within the loose sleeves of his tunic, 
fixing upon her a pair of deprecatory eyes. 
They were, she thought, as she defiantly re- 
turned his gaze, like the slits in a money 
box. 

“ Musk,” was Wong’s murmurous reply, 
“is known by its perfume, not by the drug- 
gist’s label. A yellow skin is saffron even 
under the deceit of rice powder. To the 
coolies you are no more than ‘the shuey-— 
kee, the women of the sampans, the flower 
girls who give open-faced entertainment to 
any who may be amused with singsong and 
the playing of mora.” 

He had taken her to a room in a hotel 
and sent her an amah laden with Chinese 
garments. She would not be permitted to 
leave the apartment, the serving woman 
had announced, until she was arrayed in 
Chinese style. More from curiosity as to 


how she would look in the proffered cloth- 
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ing than from a desire to please her uncle, 
Alice had yielded to this stipulation. 

To-day, however, she had assumed her 
independent mood. A week in Uncle 
Wong’s old-fashioned, wholly Chinese 
household had given her an irrepressible 
desire for the society of her own kind. She 
had received a chit from Sun, a returned 
student from Johns Hopkins, who had been 
a fellow passenger on the trip from Ameri- 
ca. He spoke of dancing that afternoon at 
the Flipflap Club. Would she come? 

Her answer had been an immediate ac- 
ceptance, and she had bribed the amah to 
accompany her. 

As she stepped into a ricksha beyond the 
stone griffon flanking her uncle’s gateway, 
she was oppressed again, as on the day of 
her arrival in Canton, by the evidences of 
China’s poverty. The naked, sweating tor- 
sos of the coolies offended her. Goiterous 
beggars, hideous in their rags and filth, af- 
flicted her eyes. The close-packed popula- 
tion seemed to be branded with an urgent 
fear—the apprehension of hunger, the im- 
minence of death. 

Odors more pungent than any she had 
known in the Chinatowns of America rose 
from narrow streets and jutting alleys. 
Coolies carrying noisome garbage in jars at 
the ends of bamboo poles, or green-molded 
hams suggesting the cheap and putrefying 
provender of the poor, brushed offensively 
close. 

A group of idlers, bending over trained 
crickets fighting in a dusty corner, sent a 
chorus of ribaldry after her. She heard 
again the insults that follow Chinese women 
when foreign clothes subject them to the 
public indignities that must be endured by 
courtesans. China was hideous! It was a 
stagnant human eddy, she thought — the 
back alley of the world. 

Past the doorway of a brick building that 
would have been at home anywhere in 
America, she made her escape from all this. 
Here there were voices, speaking English. 
The clothing resembled hers, except for an 
occasional combination of jacket and trou- 
sers worn by some girl unequal to facing 
the obscene comment of the streets. The 
young men were in suits rather than in em- 
broidered silk tunics, and their ties and 
haircuts were of the uttermost occident. 

“ Hello, Alice! How’s the little Chicago 
flapper?” 

She felt a glow of warm familiarity as 
Sun gave her this greeting. 
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In her most careful English she answered 
him, eliminating the “ chew ” from a phrase 
ending “don’t you?” It was as if she had 
feared an impairment in speech because of 
her week-long immersion in Cantonese, and 
had begun a verbal self-inspection. 

They danced, and she closed her eyes to 
awakened memories of home—of America. 
The phonograph, with its one-step of the 
moment, carried her back to a sign-blaz- 
oned Chicago street. She was again in the 
atmosphere of her father’s restaurant, the 
scene of his financial and mortal defeat. 
How infinitely more desirable seemed her 
vacation place there, behind the cashier’s 
wicket, than this virtual imprisonment 
within the walls of her uncle’s seraglio— 
that was precisely the name for it—with 
his two wives and his seven empty-headed 
daughters! 

And how infinitely better off she would 
have been, since it came to all that, if she 
had married Li Chang-yu, there in Chicago 
—even if it had meant, as he insisted, go- 
ing to a remote Chinese province as the wife 
of a village doctor! 

“Sun Wen-pu,” she said suddenly, stop- 
ping their dance, “he has a wedding all 
framed up for me. What shall I do?” 

“ That’s certainly generous of your uncle, 
since he has so many daughters of his own 
to marry off!” 

“ Please be serious, Wen-pu. 
kill me!” 

Sun regarded her soberly. 

* It’s not so bad as that, probably. Any- 
how, my advice is this—don’t do anything 
rash. Look the candidate over. Maybe 
you could go through with it.” 

“Sun Wen-pu! How can you talk that 
way after being in America?” 

“I was born in China, not in the United 
States.” 

* But surely you don’t approve—” 

“T don’t know. I’m not at all sure. 
Anyhow, there’s no use fighting against old 
China in some things. Take ancestor wor- 
ship, for example. You can’t break that 
up. It’s part of the family idea—the clan 
structure; and so is the system of giving 
and taking in matrimony.” 

“Then you advise me—oh, no, Wen- 
pu—never!” 

“It’s either matrimony or the river for 
you, my dear.” 

She saw with a mild sense of horror that 
there was more than jest in his cynical 
smile. 


It would 
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‘And that reminds me,” he went on. 
“Come and meet some of the girls. They 
have a little club you might care to join.” 

Over ice cream that was at least remin- 
iscent of the most ecstatic of her soda foun- 
tain days in Chicago, Alice met the Tang 
girls, and the eccentric young woman with 
bobbed hair who called herself Baby Dah. 
They were, she was given to understand, 
daughters of prominent Chinese families, 
and had made themselves notorious in the 
community by threats to drown themselves 
if forced to marry against their will. 

They did not seem serious to Alice. They 
were too young. The idea of suicide was 
probably a pose, she thought—an extrava- 
gance, like the bobbed hair of Baby Dah. 

However, one of them assured her, dur- 
ing a pause in their frivolity, that there had 
been a fourth member. There was an 
empty place in their ranks now, which 
Alice was urged to fill. It had been neces- 
sary for one of them to carry the threat of 
self-destruction into execution. 

They spoke of it quite calmly, as if it 
were the inevitable act of a soldier, or of a 
samurai. 

Alice was profoundly shocked. She had 
the occidental’s repugnance for suicide. It 
was hard for her to think of it as a virtue— 
to exalt it in the oriental fashion of these 
young people about her. They cited proud 
historical examples, but to her there was 
something grotesque in the thought of a 
person of public spirit cutting his throat 
to put emphasis upon public opinion or 
private protest. 

Nevertheless, before the end of the after- 
noon, when the phonograph had ceased its 
reminder of the solid materialities of the 


- West, she had half jestingly, half earnestly, 


enrolled herself in the society of suicides. 
-At least she had now—so she believed—a 
weapon ready at hand with which to meet 
the demands of her uncle. 


I" 


In answer to another august summons, 
on the following afternoon, Alice went once 
more into the somber hall of ceremony. 

“The date, flower in my house, has been 
fixed,” murmured Wong Fook-woh, with 
words and smile intended for mollification. 

She was conscious of a weakening in her 
defiance. There was in his attitude some- 
thing inexorable, impervious to sentiment. 
To her he seemed to embody the tremen- 
dous immutability of old China. She felt 
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enmeshed in a world-old system that was 
capable of obliterating the comfortable in- 
dividualism of the West. 

“The son of Kang Yu-wei,” resumed her 
uncle, “is fortunately without prejudice 
against women mildly addled with the aping 
of foreign manners. A rule of propriety is 
to be set aside. You are permitted to wear 
your garments that bring insults from coo- 
lies when, with my consent, he comes to see 
you before the day of the wedding arrives.” 

Alice drew a long breath and endeavored 
to still a tremor of frightened anguish. 

“There isn’t going to be any wedding, 
uncle!” she cried. “ Ill kill myself if you 
insist!” 

A pink flush of rage mounted into the 
old man’s cheeks, and his thin wisp of a 
beard seemed to stiffen with indignation. 

‘‘ Ah!” he intoned, trailing his long tunic 
up and down before the ceremonial kang. 
“The Flipflap again! Such an idea could 
not have been spawned elsewhere than in a 
place sheltering not-wanted daughters who 
have spilled grief into their fathers’ 
hearts!” 

She could not gather the whole of his 
torrent of rebuking syllables, but presently 
he paused, coming close as she pressed her 
body tremulously against one of the cold, 
lacquered walls. 

“ You will not do that. You will not kill 
yourself,” he said in a tone of assurance. 
He wagged a pair of silver nail sheathes 
deprecatingly, and smiled to accompany 
this caustic gesture. “The young of 
America have no such fortitude. Your 
blood is Chinese, but you have lost the ra- 
cial fiber!” 

She tried to speak, but he had not fin- 
ished his oration. 

“The young, even of China, in these 
Flipflap times, are soft as the putty from 
which small idols are made. They are as 
fragile as dried mud of the Yangtsze. 

There is no longer feminine virtue such as 
that of your illustrious grandmother, who 
strangled herself with a silken cord, so that 
she might accompany my thrice honorable 
father into the River of Souls. Her pylo 
stands at the foot of the garden—a marble 
arch commemorating the act of a virtuous 
widow. Her precept was that of the in- 
numerable women who have adorned the 
name of China with such a luster of forti- 
tude and abnegation. You? Bah! You 
have not even the resolution that is neces- 
sary to pierce the ivory lobes of your ears, 
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so that they may receive a gift of. betrothal 
from the hand of your affianced!” 

She stumbled away from her uncle, low- 
ering her head against a sheltering arm to 
shut out the sound of his contempt. She 
felt herself capable of anything, in her daze 
of angry rebellion, abetted by some obscure 
racial instinct that had been aroused by 
his recital of womanly valor. Self-destruc- 
tion, she felt, would be an easy and even a 
welcome price to pay for justifying her 
generation and for avenging the injustice 
of her uncle’s demands. It was easier, now, 
to understand the blind and morbid senti- 
ment of committing suicide to protest 
against wrong or to punish the offender 
with an unforgettable opprobrium. 

“Tl go!” A shrill anguish sharpened 
her voice to the pitch of hysteria. “I'll 
throw myself into the river!” 

Wong Fook-woh made no motion of dis- 
sent, but bowed low and gravely, as if ac- 
cepting an inescapable decision. 


Behind the screens that gave her at least 
the appearance of privacy, within her cor- 
ner of the women’s apartment, Alice en- 
dured a tearful reaction to these heroics. 
Events—the inexorable will of her uncle, 
and her own helplessness—had conspired 
ironically to put her problem in exactly the 
terms Sun Wen-pu had suggested. It was 
either matrimony or the river. 

Not for long did she consider the bold 
expedients that would have been so plausi- 
ble in America. She understood the status 
of a Chinese woman in her own country 
well enough to know that trying to find a 
refuge in the Chinese world about her 
would be merely inviting misery and deg- 
radation. She thought of the foreign mis- 
sions, but mistrusted their ability to shield 
her from what she believed to be her uncle’s 
power in the community. He had refused 
to send her back to the doubtful fortunes 
that might await her, alone, in America; 
and, since she was penniless, she had no 
hope of getting there independent of his 
bounty. 

She gave a moment to poignant recollec- 
tion of Li Chang-yu’s offer of matrimony, 
so lightly esteemed when life held other 
promise, so eminently desirable now that it 
‘was too late. Li, she knew? was in China, 
practicing his profession in that remote vil- 
lage to which he had promised his services; 
but she was unable to believe that he re- 
tained any further interest in her. 
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She could not have brought herself, in 
any case, to confess her need of him in this 
crisis, and she could not hope to convince 
him that her need was now of the heart as 
well. She might have swallowed pride and 
conscience, she thought, if it had been a 
case of mere self-preserving expediency, 
but this was impossible now that she no 
longer doubted the quality of her senti- 
ment concerning him. 

An-ling, one of her seven cousins, came 
to her in the midst of these bitter perplexi- 
ties. Secrets do not thrive in a Chinese 
household, and it was clear from the girl’s 
whimpering embrace that she knew how 
matters stood. Shy An-ling had attached 
herself to Alice from the moment of her ar- 
rival, whereas the other women of Wong 
Fook-wo’s household had held jealously and 
spitefully aloof. 

As if there could be but one decision in 
such an affair, An-ling began to assist Alice 
in a careful toilet. The foreign garments 
were brought out, and An-ling gave a tear- 
ful attention to her cousin’s hair. Such a 
preparation could scarcely have been other 
than for bridal or burial. 


IV 


THE glazed porcelain heads grinned sar- 
donically from their pots along the garden 
walk as Alice left An-ling weeping at the 
chamber door. In a corner of the court- 
yard the marble pylo of her grandmother 
etched its graceful arch against an incense- 
blue sky. Alice looked at it in passing, and 
lowered her head in an instinctive obei- 
sance of respect. 

She walked dazedly through the narrow 
streets, oblivious of the abusive comment 
that her appearance excited. She was 
guided by an occasional glimpse of masts 
and funnels, indicating the direction of the 
river. About her eddied the thick, intense 
life of China. Burden-bearing coolies 
brushed past her, sweating and shouting 
their Asiatic chanties. Chair bearers 
mouthed their warnings. Sounds, odors, 
the strained preoccupation that gave an im- 
pression of harsh indifference, completed 
her feeling of insufferable bondage to a life 
alien and unfriendly. 

At the water front she hesitated, bewil- 
dered by the flow of humanity and its des- 
perate clutching for existence. It did not 


seem likely to her that any of these hurry- 
ing creatures of another world than her own 
would be concerned at the sight of one mere 





























woman choking in the fetid waters of the 
river. 

A berthed steamer blocked the way. She 
moved on to a section clustered thick with 
junks, lying beam to beam in a iong bridge 
to the open water, where others like them 
moved lazily under the propulsion of bat- 
winged sails. Over the first boat she clam- 
bered, unmolested. Upon the deck of an- 
other a group of crop-haired urchins squat- 
ting around a rice bowl scattered instantly, 
shrieking of a “ foreign devil.” The edge 
of the outermost junk was near, and she 
stood there, at last, panting from her ex- 
ertion. 

There was a vague hubbub behind her, 
and the thought of pursuit hastened and 
spoiled the neat dive with which she had 
intended to enter the current purling at the 
junk’s side. She tripped upon a huge scull- 
ing oar and fell headlong. It was scarcely 
the moment for reflection, but she was con- 
scious, even as the yellow waters of the 
river closed over her, of the bitter absurdity 
of her proceeding. 


When this dramatic instant was more 
than a week old, Alice could laugh at it as 
one of the extravagant gestures of youth. 
She felt much older, and peculiarly grati- 
fied with life. Death had been so near as 
to seem almost achieved. At any rate, it 
was now infinitely less attractive. 

Lying among scented cushions under the 
canopy of a teakwood bed, Alice felt com- 
fortably reconciled to the affairs of the 
world as they had touched her here in old 
China. She was indifferent to the thought 
of marriage to a man whom she had not 
seen. The schooled individualism of the 
West seemed to have burned away in the 
heat of her fiery rebellion. She felt tran- 
quil as a bronze image of Kwan Yin. 

The air was heavy with the odor of wis- 
taria, pouring in gusts through a latticed 
window. For the first time since she had 
been brought here, the haze of semicon- 
sciousness and delirium had receded far 
enough to permit an inspection of her sur- 
roundings. This was not her old corner in 
the women’s quarters, but a room devoted 
to herself. It was exquisitely furnished, 
except for a jarring element curiously alien 
to the rest of the old house. There was a 
phonograph, there was a carpet, and upon 
one of the walls hung a framed etching of 
Michigan Avenue. On a table at her side 
was a bowl of American Beauty roses, a 
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copy of “ Main Street,” three or four 
American periodicals, and a silver tray of 
bonbons bearing the mark of an American 
manufacturer. 

An-ling came in, smiling at her cousin’s 
mystification. 

“These things,” she murmured, “are 
here at my father’s command. He does not 
wish you to go again into the river.” 

Alice was tinglingly grateful, yet the 
pleasure she might once have felt in such 
possessions was now strangely dulled. 

“Fell him,” she sighed, “that — am 
ready to do as he wishes.” 

The penciled arches of An-ling’s brows 
grew higher with surprise. 

“ He is not here,” she answered. “ Since 
the day after you were taken from the 
water he has been away.” 

An-ling moved suggestively toward the 
phonograph, evidently eager to experiment 
with its mysteries, but Alice shook her head. 

“ Please have it taken out,” she asked. 
“Let me keep only the flowers.” 

An-ling’s eyebrows arched higher still, 
but she stalked hurriedly through the door- 
way, swaying insecurely upon bound feet. 

Mrs. Wong, No. 1, arrived presently, 
with a train of servants and chattering 
daughters. She beamed upon Alice with a 
motherly interest that had been lacking at 
their first encounter, and superintended the 
installation of the perquisites that are es- 
sential to a Chinese boudoir. The bonbons 
were replaced by candied lotus root and 
heaps of toasted melon seeds. Tempting 
soups and blancmange were brought in, to- 
gether with tea breathing the aroma of jas- 
mine. The atmosphere of the room became 
freighted with a material benevolence. 

Alice’s strength returned rapidly, now 
that the shock and fever resulting from her 
river adventure were gone. The garden 
called to her with its scent of wistaria, and 
she asked for her clothes. 

An-ling gave a delighted order to the 
servants, but Alice stopped them with a 
smiling caution. 

“Not the American—I’ll wear Chinese 
things, if you can find any to fit.” 

She was not content with the garments 
themselves—a long tunic of blue-black 
satin, embroidered in pink peach petals, and 
a short sleeveless jacket of celadon green. 
To the doubting wonder of An-ling, she in- 
sisted upon having her hair cut and shaved 
into a straight bobbed line across the fore- 
head, in complete accordance with Chinese 
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style. Under the deft hands of an amah, 
her tresses rose from the back into a bur- 
nished loop transfixed by a pin of carved 
jade. Across the crown they were plastered 
smooth and shiny with quince seed paste. 

Arrayed thus, Alice set forth, in satin 
boat slippers, to survey the garden. 


V 


THE city sounds of China, floating over 
the courtyard walls, seemed pleasant now, 
and Alice would not have feared the babel 
of the streets. There was a mellowness in 
the atmosphere, a human warmth, as if 
from the exhalation of an innumerable and 
friendly generation. Blossoms caught at 
her skirt affectionately, as she passed their 
potted rows. The glistening porcelain 
heads no longer inspired her disdain, but 
stirred in her a humorous response to the 
sly jest of their existence. 

In its corner, the pylo commemorating 
her grandmother gleamed softly against the 
sun. She looked upon it with a more kind- 
ly respect, and for the first time felt kinship 
constraining her to these walls and to the 
family sheltered within. 

The old gateman beamed upon her, and 
in token of an unwonted respect began un- 
winding the cue that he had been able to 
preserve intact only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty through the riotous days of the 
young republic. 

An-ling overtook her in a flutter of ex- 
citement and delight. 

“ He is coming!” she whispered. 

“Who, lotus bud?” 

‘My father! He has only this moment 
returned.” 

Wong Fook-woh approached her, smiling. 
Alice saw his admiration, his pleased sur- 
vey of her costume, and dropped her eyes 
with a sigh of surrender. 

“ Forgive me, dear uncle,” she mur- 
mured. “TI will marry any one you wish.” 

“ Of that we will not speak,” answered 
Wong. “You have earned the right to 
choose for yourself, and it is I who must 
ask for the condonement of a fault. De- 
Sirous of tasting the fiber of the young 
generation, to find how far the canker of 
foreign thought had eaten its way into an- 
cient virtues, I urged you toward too great 
an extremity. It was not my wish to crush 
this fragrant petal in my house.” 

She regarded him with surprise. 

4 “ You let me go,” she protested. “ You 
' did not prevent me—” 
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“ But it was I,” he interrupted, “ who 
had you pulled out of the yellow waters— 
my men who followed to see, upon pain of 
forfeiting their own lives, that you should 
not lose yours.” 

Her memory groped backward to that 
desperate moment beneath the slimy keel 
of the junk. 

“They might have been quicker about 
it,” she complained whimsically. ‘“ Proper 
attention to their task would have saved me 
from a week in bed.” 

“For each day of your discomfort they 
have suffered forty blows from a stick of 
unyielding bamboo,” said her uncle. “ Yet 
the sickness has served its purpose. Had 
it not been for the fevered words of your 
delirium, caught by the patient ears of An- 
ling, we should not have learned the maid- 
enly secret that concerns the young man 
Li Chang-yu.” 

Alice started, and the pink of budding 
peach blossom ripened into her cheeks. 

“It was to find him,” finished Wong 
Fook-woh, gathering his hands into his 
satin sleeves, “that I have kept myself so 
long away. Come! He waits, even now, 
within the ancestral hall.” 

Li Chung-yu gazed at her, when they had 
been left shockingly alone before the cere- 
monial kang. He wore an air of com- 
mingled approval and reproach. 

“It was exceedingly wicked of you,” he 
murmured, looking close into the swimming 
depths of Alice’s eyes, “ to think of depriv- 
ing me of your life. That is an immorality 
that could scarcely be condoned, even with- 
in the old walls of China.” 

She put up a row of protesting fingers to 
still, against his lips, any continuation of 
his reproof. 

““ No—listen to me,” she laughed. ‘“ Am 
I Chinese or American, after all? I had no 
intention of doing more than save the face 
of both Uncle Wong and myself. You re- 
member my swimming at the Lincoln Park 
Beach? Well, if it hadn’t been for the 
bump on my head from the rudder of that 
nasty old junk, I could have floated all the 
way to Hongkong, waiting for a rescue.” 

“‘ But would you?” he asked with relent- 
ing severity. 

“Well, if you must have the proof,” she 
answered, her eyes twinkling a bold defi- 
ance to the crimson in her cheeks, “ ask 
amah — though she probably won’t tell— 
whether there was silk lingerie or a wool 
bathing suit under my skirt that day!” 

















The Ghost of a Show 


A STRANGE CHAPTER FROM THE EXPERIENCES OF A NEW 
YORK DRAMATIC CRITIC 


By Harry B. Smith 


PLAY entitled “Sacrifice,” whose 
author preferred to remain un- 
known, had seemed to me an un- 

promising subject for criticism, and its first 
night was coincident with the New York 
production of a comedy which had the pres- 
tige of London success. As dramatic critic 
of the Record-Leader, 1 elected to sit in 
judgment upon the English play, and 
Robyn, our theatrical news reporter, was 
assigned to review the work of the diffident 
American playwright. 

The rumors that prelude the presenta- 
tion of a new play, the echoes of rehearsal 
gossip, indicated that Robyn would find 
the piece congenial material for one of his 
sportive commentaries. That youthful 
cynic enjoyed nothing more than writing an 
ironical analysis of a serious drama. It 
was he who made the famous discovery 
that in “ Hamlet ” everybody is comic but 
the gravediggers. He delighted in showing 
that, viewed with the eyes of sophistication, 
all emotional scenes are irresistibly funny. 

The enthusiasm of his review of “ Sacri- 
fice” caused the rest of us to wonder what 
had happened to him. He praised the piece 
so highly that it was flippantly suggested 
that he might be the unknown author; but, 
for once, the other critics agreed with him. 
Without exception, the reviewers praised 
the originality of the theme, the ingenuity 
of the technique, artd the quality of the 
character drawing. 

. I had sat through the performance of a 
conventional comedy, wondering why it had 
run for two years in London, so it seemed 
that in regarding the American play as 
negligible my judgment had been at fault. 

“ Sacrifice ” was the logical subject for 
my leading article on the following Sun- 
day, and I decided to attend the second 
performance. The first act had begun 
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when I arrived at the Jefferson Theater. 
The lobby was deserted, and my request 
for a seat was received by the man in the 
box office with the annoyance of one who, 
with all the good will in the world, is asked 
to accomplish the impossible. 

Grierson, the press representative, was 
genially apologetic. 

“Why didn’t you phone me?” he asked. 
“ There isn’t a seat in the house. We were 
sold out by noon. It’s a great play,” he 
added; and I could see that the assertion 
was inspired by his own conviction, and not 
made in his professional capacity. 

“In that case,” I said, “ probably the 
author has come forward. Who is the 
great unknown?” 

“ Nobody knows up to now. Well, may- 
be the chief knows, but he hasn’t told me; 
so I guess he hasn’t told any one. There 
seems to be some kind of secret about it. 
It’s a great play,” he repeated thoughtful- 
ly, as if the fact could not be too strongly 
impressed. ‘‘ You fellows are always talk- 
ing about the drama being in a rut, and 
calling for something different. Well, here 
it is. There isn’t a whole lot of action to 
it, but it’s a big idea. It certainly makes 
you think.” 

“ Now, Grierson,” I protested, “ don’t 
tell me that Martin Regan has been invad- 
ing highbrow territory! What kind of a 
play is it—religious?” 

““No-o,” he drawled doubtfully. “I 
wouldn’t call it religious, exactly. In a 
way, yes; but there’s nothing preachy about 
it. It’s just so damned human. You know 
me in the theater—such a hard-boiled egg 
that if you’d drop me I’d bounce; but this 
thing got me. You'll have to see it yourself 
to understand what I mean. I'll keep your 
regular seats for the matinée to-morrow. 
That’s the best we can do now.” 
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“Regan must feel pretty good over it,” 
I said. ‘‘ His other attempts to elevate the 
drama have been rather disastrous. It’s 
only a little while ago that he told me he 
was through with plays, and was going to 
stick to his regular game—musical comedies 
and reviews.” 

“‘ Oh, I guess the chief is pleased enough 
about it,” said Grierson. ‘“ That’s natural, 
of course; but there’s something queer 
about the little boss to-night. I don’t know 
what’s the matter with him. He has been 
acting peculiarly all day.” 

“ How peculiarly?” 

“ Well, for one thing, he raised my sal- 
ary,” Grierson replied with a cheerful grin. 

“Why not? You’ve worked for him a 
long time; and as he has a success—”’ 

“Yes, but he has had many a success, 
and has never thought of boosting the 
wages. ‘ How is the wife getting along?’ 
he asked, incidentally. ‘ Getting well slow- 
ly,’ I told him. ‘ Now you can send her 
South for a few weeks,’ he said. ‘ It will do 
her good.’ This pleasant personal expe- 
rience is only one symptom of the change 
in the little boss. When he showed up at 
the office this morning, the first thing he 
did was to tell me to make out a check for 
a thousand dollars payable to the Crippled 
Children’s Home. You might have 





. - knocked me down with a program. Not 


that he’s stingy or selfish, but he never 
thinks of such things. After this rash act, 
he sat at his desk for at least half an hour, 
giving an imitation of—Atlas, wasn’t it, 
who had the weight of the world on him? 
Then he dictated a letter to his brother in 
Chicago, saying that they ought to be good 
friends, as life is too short to bear grudges. 
To my certain knowledge their particular 
grudge has been cheerfully borne for more 
than ten years.” 

“T suppose having a whale of a success 
on his hands makes him a temporary opti- 
mist,” I suggested, to account for Regan’s 
outburst of altruism. 

“ That may be it,” Grierson admitted; 
“ but after he produced ‘ Jenny,’ a big hit, 
he wrote to his brother and as much as told 
him to go to hell. The chief has produced 
a lot of money-makers, but none of them 
ever seemed to inspire him with a desire to 
brighten the corners. This evening the 
good-will-to-men spirit breaks loose again. 
You know old Stratton, who plays the but- 
ler in this piece? Fine old actor, but he is 
kind of doddering now. This evening in 
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comes the boss, just as half hour is being 
called, and on the stage he has a kind 
word for one and all. He knocked at old 
Stratton’s door, and I’ll bet the old-timer 
nearly fainted, expecting to get his two 
weeks’ notice, as he usually does after an 
opening; but oh, far be it from! The boss 
doesn’t do a thing but raise the old man’s 
salary—and he hasn’t more than twenty 
lines in the piece!” 

“Perhaps Regan has joined the Boy 
Scouts, and intends to do a kind act every 
day.” 

“Then he’s done enough of them to-day 
to last for a month. There’s little Amy 
Travers, the girl who used to dance so well 
before she met with some kind of an acci- 
dent. She plays small parts now—glad to 
get anything. What does he do but slip 
her a hundred dollars and tell her to take a 
week’s rest, because she looked tired? I 
think he must have had bad news from his 
doctor — imagines he is going to die, or 
something.” 

“‘ What has the play to do with all this?” 
I asked. ‘It must have a great moral les- 
son of some kind.” 

“That alone wouldn’t do it,” said Grier- 
son. ‘“ He has produced several plays with 
moral lessons so strong that you couldn’t 
get anybody to come to see them on a pass. 
The only effect they had on him was to 
make him go around like a bear with the 
toothache, because he claimed they were 
too good for the lowbrow public.” 

There was a loud outburst of applause 
in the theater. It continued so long that 
it seemed as if every member of the com- 
pany, from the leading lady to the property 
man, must have taken a curtain call. The 
first act was over. 

As the men sauntered out, filling the 
lobby and lighting cigarettes, Martin Re- 
gan descended the stairway connecting the 
front of the theater with his private office. 


II 


REGAN had begun his career as ticket 
seller in one of the old New York theaters 
famous in the days of stock companies. 
He had become a manager because he liked 
actors — good - humored, companionable, 
light-hearted people, with no snobbishness 
about them, and always a cheery word for 
the boy in the box office. He liked ac- 
tresses even better. They were easier to 
look at, better dressed, and more friendly 
than the haughty and exacting ladies who 
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tried a fellow’s patience by the unreason- 
able time they required to select a couple 
of seats. 

Young Regan was an ardent admirer of 
“ Colonel ” James C. Ritson, a famous im- 
presario of the palmy days. Ritson was a 
resplendent figure, with his glossy black 
mustache and ringlets, his fur-trimmed 
overcoat, and his gleaming diamonds. His 
velvet waistcoat was encircled by a gold 
chain long enough to give a prisoner a good 
radius of liberty, and heavy enough to hold 
him. To Martin, the colonel had been the 
ideal of all that a great man should be, and 
to be like him was the loftiest summit to 
which ambition could aspire. 

But the accepted types of managers 
change with the times, and when Regan 
achieved the position for which he had 
worked untiringly, managers no longer af- 
fected the oleaginous effulgence of the cir- 
cus ringmaster. Ambitions also change 
with the years, and Martin found more sat- 
isfaction in being a power in the kingdom 
of the stage than in arraying himself like 
Solomon in all his glory. He now looked 
back upon the flamboyant Ritson and saw 
him as a spectacular caricature. . 

Regan was short and stout, with a fat, 
round face. His alert black eyes bespoke 
an inborn shrewdness indicating that it was 
merely the accident of his start in life that 
had determined his career. One felt that 
he would have prospered no less if he had 
elected to be a lawyer or a merchant. A 
keen bargainer, it was his pride that his 
word was as good as a contract signed and 
sealed. 

His attitude toward women was cynical, 
for he had discovered that some of them 
had merely tolerated the man while affect- 
ing a tender regard for the manager. He 
aspired to be something more than a pur- 
veyor of glittering nonsense, and occasion- 
ally risked a portion of his profits in the 
production of a play. The prompt and 
complete failure of these ventures had 
somewhat embittered him, and it was 
known to be the sorrow of his life that the 
press and the public were reluctant to take 
him seriously. 

As Regan descended the stairway, he 
waved a friendly hand toward me; but 
there was a noticeable absence of his cus- 
tomary smile. He who had accepted nu- 
merous failures with a mask of genial in- 
difference seemed solemn and careworn, ob- 
livious to the unwonted favor of fortune. 
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“ Congratulations, old man!” I said, and 
grasped his hand, for I was sincerely glad 
that his persistence in a pet ambition had 
been rewarded. 

Regan’s hand had no responsive energy, 
and his eyes were unsteady and apprehen- 
sive. He nodded apa‘hetically, and with 
an obvious attempt at ..onchalance tried to 
light a cigar. His hand trembled so that 
two matches failed. He made a percepti- 
ble effort to get control of his nerves. 

“Have you seen it yet?” he asked, as if 
questioning me in regard to the visions of 
the Apocalypse. 

“ T couldn’t be here last night. Another 
opening, you know. Every one says it is 
an exceptional play.” 

“Yes,” he acquiesced, as one resigned 
to success. ‘It looks as if they like it; 
but I don’t know—I don’t know!” 

His voice dwindled to a whisper, and his 
sharp eyes had a restless, frightened look. 
I studied him for a moment. This was a 
new mood. He was usually either domi- 
neering or boisterously good-humored. 

“ What’s the matter with you, Martin?” 
I asked. ‘ What is it—the reaction? The 
surprise of making a success with a real 
play? Dead Sea fruit, eh?” 

“Don’t, man!” he groaned. “ What do 
you mean by that?” 

“ The legendary fruit that is fair to view 
and turns to ashes at the touch.” 

‘“* Maybe so,” he agreed, and shook his 
head gloomily. 

“T don’t get you at all,” I said. ‘“‘ Here 
you’ve been trying, season after season, to 
show the world that you are something 
more than an inventor of new varieties of 
seminudity. I know you've tried to make 
a success not dependent upon voiceless sing- 
ers and comedians doing funny falls; and 
now that you have one, it gives you melan- 
cholia. I’ve seen you laughing over your 
failures; perhaps that is why you're be- 
moaning a success.” 

“This is different, Benson,” Regan pro- 
tested. ‘“ This isn’t a thing in which suc- 
cess or failure makes much difference. In 
fact, I don’t know that success and failure 
are such important things, after all. You 
don’t understand. Nobody understands. 
If my wife was in town—but she has gone 
South with the girls. Maybe she—” 

Regan’s voice trembled, and stopped 
abruptly. 

“Look here!” I said. ‘ You’re going 
over to the club with me. What you need 
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16 MUNSEY’S 
is a long drink. Good Lord! I never 
thought you had a nerve in your body. 
You’ve been worrying about this play. 
You'll be all right again in the morning. 
Come on!” 

Regan shook his head despondently. 

“TI don’t need a drink,” he insisted; 
“but if you want to stick around with me, 
it isn’t such a bad idea. Do you know, I 
kind of hate to go home—the folks away— 
that empty house! No use to keep a lot 
of servants with me there alone. There’s 
only the Jap. Come with me, Benson. I’d 
like to have some one to talk to.” 

“ All right, you poor old neurotic!” I 
agreed. “I'll go along and hold your hand. 
I'll tell you a bedtime story and hear you 
say your prayers.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Benson,” he said, 
giving me a look of reproof. “Maybe it’s 
all right to be religious. I never give much 
thought to such things; but my folks go to 
church regularly, and maybe they have the 
right idea. But come along, anyhow, and 
say—do me a favor. Talk about some- 
thing else—not this play!” 

“ Anything you like,” I agreed, feeling 
tolerably certain that if I did not talk about 
the play, he would. 

Regan’s chauffeur did very little driving 
but a great deal of waiting, and we found 
the car around by the stage door. 

“We go right home, Joe, please,” he 
said to the chauffeur, in a voice that sug- 
gested fraternity and equality rather than 
the mandate of an employer. 

He pressed a button that flooded the in- 
side of the car with light. 

““What’s the idea?” I asked. “You 
don’t need this kind of advertising on 
Broadway.” 

“Leave it that way,” he said. “It’s 
more cheerful—don’t you think so?” 

“ Fine,” I assented; “‘ but it’s like stand- 
ing in a spot light. If my tailor happens 
to see me in this palace on wheels, I’ll have 
to live up to it and send him a check. Be- 
sides, it will be noised abroad that you own 
me body and soul as a critic. However, 
I’ve taken chances all my life.” 


III 


Durinc the drive uptown Regan was ret- 
icent and unresponsive, mumbling a mono- 
syllable now and then, as if merely to in- 
dicate that he was awake and not entirely 
oblivious to my presence. It was a relief 
when the car stopped before a house whose 
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size and darkened windows indicated wealth 
adequate to winter migration. Regan gave 
the chauffeur his orders for the morning, 
and turned with me toward the house. 

“Looks pretty lonesome, doesn’t it?” he 
said. “‘ You see what I mean—a big, dark 
house with nobody but me and the Jap. 
It’s dreary. It gets on your nerves!” 

He juggled with a mutinous latchkey, 
but the servant had heard the arrival of the 
car and opened the door. 

“Much obliged,” said Regan as if the 
man were conferring a favor upon him by 
accepting wages. ‘“ Bring us some Scotch 
and soda in the library, please. Some sand- 
wiches would go nicely, too.” 

As he switched on the lights in a large 
room adjoining the hall, he turned to me 
with a look of gratitude. 

“I appreciate your coming along, Ben- 
son,” he assured me. “ It’s a kindness that 
I won’t forget in a hurry. How do I look— 
seedy, eh?” 

“ You look a little pale and worried,” I 
admitted; “ but a good night’s rest will fix 
that.” 

Regan curled himself up in a big arm- 
chair, and looked as doleful as if he had 
entered that realm where the sign over the 
entrance tells new arrivals to abandon hope. 
As he had aroused my curiosity, the dip- 
lomatic course seemed to be to wait for the 
impulse that was impending. I casually 
glanced at the books in the two cases that 
gave the room its classification as a library. 

“T didn’t know that you were interested 
in occult subjects,’ I said, referring to a 
row of volumes. 

“Those are my daughter Marian’s 
books,” he explained. ‘She reads those 
things all the time. Many’s the argument 
we have had about this Sir What’s-His- 
Name Lodge, and Conan Doyle, and a fel- 
low named Myers. I’ve always told her to 
use her common sense; but—” 

He finished by muttering something to 
the effect that he “ didn’t know,” thereby 
putting himself upon an equality with the 
wisdom of the ages. 

“Some of these stories of personal ad- 
ventures on the borderland are very con- 
vincing,” I suggested. 

“The trouble is,” said Regan, in the 
tone of a tragedian soliloquizing, “‘ that no- 
body believes such things until he has the 
evidence of his own senses. We get in a 
rut. We don’t stop to think about any- 
thing serious. When we hear that some 





























‘Terrible!’ Then we resume dollar chas- 
ing, and forget all about it.” 

The cheery tinkle of glasses on a tray 
heralded the arrival of the Scotch and soda 
and the sandwiches; but even this enliven- 
ing apparition was no mental tonic to Re- 
gan. I filled the glasses and handed him a 
drink mixed with due regard to the fact 
that he needed exhilaration. 

“Why don’t you take a week off and 
rest up?” I asked. “If you don’t take a 
short vacation now, you may have to take 
a long one later on.” 

“Oh, I guess I’ll be all right,” he said. 
After a little reflection he continued: “ I’ve 
had a queer thing happen to me, Benson. 
It’s something that makes an awful differ- 
ence—not only to me, mind you, but to 


‘you, to everybody. It makes such a differ- 


ence that maybe ycu and I and all of us 
are just wasting our time living the way 
we do, only thinking about our pocket- 
books and incidentally making a little repu- 
tation. I want to tell you about it, but 
I’m kind of ushamed. You might think 
I’m not quite right.” 

“T don’t want to be inquisitive,” I as- 
sured him, “ but if you have anything on 
your mind, and it would be a relief to tell 
it to some one, go ahead. I'll play ‘ Charles 
his friend, and be as sympathetic as if I 
wanted to borrow money.” 

“ You won't laugh?” he asked anxiously. 

“Now, Martin, did you ever catch me 
laughing at any of your musical comedies?” 

“ Because, believe me, Benson, I never 
was more serious in my life. Here some- 
thing happens, all of a sudden, that is dif- 
ferent from anything in all my experience. 
I give you my word, I feel as if I had found 
a new set of ideas about my whole life!” 

“ Something to do with this play?” 

“In a way, yes. Anyhow, if it wasn’t 
for this play, it wouldn’t have happened.” 

Regan curled up in his chair and 
munched a sandwich, looking like a con- 
torted and meditative Billiken. 

“Well, as long as you asked me to tell 
you,” he began. 

“ Pardon me,” I interrupted. “ I haven’t 
asked you, and don’t tell me unless you 
want to.” 

“Tt won’t take long,” he said, ignoring 
my protest. ‘“ Besides, I want to tell some- 
body. It isn’t that I need your advice, for 
probably you will say just what I would 
have said if you had told such a thing to 
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me. What you say won’t make any differ- 
ence. If a fellow sees a thing, he sees it, 
doesn’t he? If he talks with a person, as 
I’m talking to you now, he knows it, doesn’t 
he? He doesn’t dream it. Anyhow, I 
don’t.” 

These philosophical deductions seemed 
irrefutable. After several puffs at his cigar, 
Regan continued: 

“It was about six weeks ago, the very 
day my wife and the girls left for the South. 
I stayed late at the office, because a party 
of us were going to dine up the road. 
When your women folks leave you, and all 
three of them have to go South to cure one 
case of insomnia, you are entitled to a lit- 
tle amusement. It was about six o’clock, 
and I was fussing around my desk, clearing 
up a lot of odds and ends of work. Louis, 
the office boy, usually stays till I leave, but 
he had gone. I had just finished a note to 
my wife, telling her to have a good time— 
not that such advice was necessary. I had 
put on my hat and overcoat, and had 
switched off the center light, when I fan- 
cied I heard a knock at the door. Then I 
thought I must have been mistaken, and 
I was just going to switch off my desk lamp, 
when I heard it again. 

“¢ Come in,’ I said, thinking that it was 
probably one of the dinner party calling for 
me on his way uptown. 

“The door opened slowly, and I saw a 
lady standing there. 

““¢ Mr. Regan?’ she asked, hesitating a 
little. 

“¢ Ves, madam,’ I said. 

“T was a little annoyed by a caller com- 
ing in just as I was leaving, but I could see 
that she wasn’t the sort of woman whose 
feelings you would care to hurt. I’ve met 
some smooth propositions in my time, and 
I think I’ve learned to tell the counterfeits 
at sight. I knew that she was not the kind 
that would try to catch a manager alone 
and jolly him into giving her an engage- 
ment. I waved my hand toward the visi- 
tor’s chair near the desk. 

““¢ Thank you,’ she said, and took a chair 
at the other end of the room. 

“ The room was not brightly lighted with 
only the desk lamp turned on, but I could 
see that she was very pretty in a delicate 
sort of way—rather pale, slender, and 
graceful. She wore a gray dress, very nice, 
but a little old-fashioned. I took in this 
much with one look at her; but after I no- 
ticed her eyes, I couldn’t pay any attention 
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to anything else about her. They were 
very large, gray eyes with long lashes, and 
somehow they fascinated you. You know 
me pretty well, Benson, and you know that 
I don’t jump overboard every time a new 
siren sings the old song. She began by say- 
ing that she hoped she was not disturbing 
me, and that she would only detain me for 
a moment. A lovely, musical voice she 
had; every word as clear as a bell, and yet 
it seemed as if it came from far away. 

“What can I do for you?’ I asked her, 
and I really couldn’t imagine, for she ‘didn’t 
look professional, or even like some of these 
stage-struck society girls who drop in on 
me sometimes. 

“<T have come to see you about a play,’ 
she said, and I noticed then that she had a 
manuscript in her hand. 

“¢ A play of your own?’ I inquired. 

“*No,’ she answered. I can remember 
almost exactly what she said, because she 
spoke very slowly and deliberately and 
used simple words, the kind you don’t for- 
get. ‘It was written by a man,’ she said, 
‘who is unhappy and unfortunate. He is 
a writer whose name you might recognize, 
and who is considered successful, but he is 
unfortunate, because he has sold his soul 
for evil and worthless things. He is a poet 
and a dreamer; but he has destroyed his 
dreams, and the hopes he used to have are 
dead. All that is good in him—in his na- 
ture, in his talent—he has hidden from the 
world. I am the only one who knows all 
that he might have done, all that he might 
have been. I am his wife.’ 

“Naturally, Benson, you’d think that 
would be about the last thing I’d fall for— 
some scribbling amateur, who thought he 
could write a play, sending his wife to a 
manager with it; but I give you my word 
that I didn’t think that way about it at all. 
She was so much in earnest that somehow 
I couldn’t help thinking that this husband 
of hers might be a clever writer, perhaps an 
undiscovered genius. She held the manu- 
script in her hand while she talked, and I 
got a look at the title. ‘Sacrifice’ it was, 
and I thought it was a pretty poor title, too. 

“<Why, madam,’ I told her, ‘I’ll read 
the play with pleasure. I can’t promise 
anything, of course. Even if I like it, I 
can’t do it right away; but leave it and I'll 
read it.’ 

“ She looked at me steadily and smiled, 
as if she saw right through any mental res- 
ervations I might have. 
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“«T am sure you will accept the play,’ 
she said, ‘and you will produce it very 
soon. You will never regret it. You will 
always be glad that I brought it to you.’ 

‘« Believe me, she said that as if she knew 
it all beforehand. 

“¢T hope so, I’m sure.’ I told her, with- 
out any great confidence in her prophecy. 
‘If I am going to accept it, as you say, and 
to produce it so soon, I’d better read it 
right away. Then I can see you again and 
talk about terms and so on.’ 
~ She looked more or less distressed at 
this. 

“* Please!’ she said. ‘ If you don’t mind, 
I would rather that money should not enter 
into it. Let this be one play that is given 
for the good that it may do, not for the 
money it will make.’ 

“ Naturally, Benson, that made me won- 
der if she was all right in the head; but I 
had to meet her on the same high moral 
ground. I said that any play worth pro- 
ducing was worth paying for. I told her 
that anything such as she suggested would 
be like accepting a present from a stranger, 
and I promised that if I liked the play, she 
would hear from me. Just then the phone 
rang on the operator’s desk, and, nobody 
else being in the office, I excused myself to 
go and answer it. Remember about this 
telephone call, for that was a queer thing, 
too. We'll come to that later. 

“As I left the room, I gave her a pad of 
paper, and asked her to leave me her name 
and address. I talked on the phone for a 
few minutes, and when I came back she 
had gone. The funny thing was that she 
hadn’t left the manuscript; and when I 
looked at the pad where I had asked her to 
write her address, there was nothing on it 
but some queer scribbling that I couldn’t 
make anything out of. It didn’t even look 
like writing. I imagined that she was of- 
fended at my leaving her so abruptly, but 
I gave the matter no further thought at 
that time, as I had to keep my dinner 
engagement. 

IV 


“WELL,” continued Regan, “the next 
morning, when I got to the office, the manu- 
script was there on my desk in plain sight— 
at least, it was a manuscript of the same 
play, though somehow it looked different. 
I asked Louis, the office boy, if anybody 
had called, and he said no. Then I asked 
him where that script came from, and he 
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said he found it on my desk when he was 
straightening things up. 

“J started for home rather late that 
afternoon. As I was leaving, I happened 
to see the script; but, being in a hurry, I 
thought any time would do, and I went 
away without it. While I was waiting for 
the elevator, the association of ideas made 
me think of the girl, and of my promise to 
read the play right away, and that made 
me go back for it. You see she was such a 
sweet kind of a woman, and so tremendous- 
ly in earnest, that I thought it would only 
be right to let her know about it soon. 

“T started to read the thing when I got 
home after the show that night; and hon- 
estly, Benson, I couldn’t see a whole lot in 
it. At the same time, there was something 
about it—I don’t know exactly what, but 
I just couldn’t lay it down. Now and then 
it appeared to me that there was something 
familiar about it. It seemed like something 
I had read long ago and forgotten. I must 
confess that I was thinking more of the 
woman than I was of the play. Now, mark 
you, I didn’t even know her name or the 
name of the writer—the husband she had 
talked about. There was no author’s name 
on the manuscript. If I had known where 
to send it, I might have returned it with 
the usual polite note, saying that it was 
very good, but I didn’t want it. 

“T couldn’t get the girl out of my mind. 
Every now and then I seemed to hear her 
saying: 

“© You will accept the play, and you will 
produce it very soon.’ 

“I wondered if I would; and finally, as 
business dropped with the piece we had on, 
I decided to put it in rehearsal. I an- 
nounced it in the papers with the title of 
‘ Sacrifice,’ thinking, of course, that that 
would make the author show up and ask 
for his contract; but nothing happened. 

“Well, sir, from the beginning, luck 
seemed to be with us. Just the right peo- 
ple were available for the cast, and a show 
closing suddenly gave us Laura Desmond, 
the type I wanted for the leading woman. 
The actors were none of them crazy about 
the play, but as they went along they got 
more and more interested. They thought, 
as I did, that it was too quiet for the public. 
Well, it was produced last night, and you 

know the result.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but I don’t see any- 
thing in the result to warrant your having 
a nervous breakdown.” 
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“ Maybe not; but, Benson, I have a lot 
more to tell you. The day before we 
opened, during rehearsal, Tom Stafford 
came in to ask me something about the new 
review that he’s doing for me. You know 
what a nervous, excitable fellow he is. No 
wonder, the life he leads! Talk about 
burning the candle at both ends! He lights 
it in the middle and lets it blaze away. A 
hard worker, I grant you, but a harder 
drinker; and the ladies! Say, he just 
picked out the business in which there are 
the most good-looking girls, and chose his 
career accordingly. He has changed a lot 
since I first knew him. I have read some- 
where that nature gives us our other fea- 
tures, but we make our own mouths—mean- 
ing, of course, that the expression of one’s 
mouth changes as one’s character is affected 
by experience. That may be all true 
enough, but in my opinion the eyes change 
more than anything. I notice that when a 
man has gone the pace, his eyes look either 
like a dead fish’s, or like the eyes of a man 
who has been in hell. Which it is depends 
upon the kind of a man he was to start 
with. 

“Well, Stafford sat by me in the half 
light of the theater, and I thought he 
seemed to be kind of absent-minded. He 
acted as if he was trying to listen to the re- 
hearsal and at the same time to talk to me 
about our review. All of a sudden he gave 
a sort of nervous start and jumped up, all 
excited. 

“¢ Hold on!’ he said. ‘That isn’t the 
right reading of that line!’ 

“¢ Just a minute,’ said I. ‘ How do you 
know how the line should be read?’ 

“¢ T ought to know,’ replied Stafford. ‘I 
wrote it.’ 

“Then he seemed to be sorry he had 
said anything, and laughed it off, as if he 
had been kidding me. I thought maybe 
he might know something about the au- 
thor; but when I asked him, he changed 
the subject, and talked about the review. 
Just then I had to settle an argument about 
the business of a scene; and when I looked 
for Stafford, he had gone. 

“ Naturally I thought he had been at- 
tracted by some chance resemblance in the 
dialogue. You know Stafford’s line of 
work as well as I do. At writing broad 
comedy he is as good as anybody; but he 
is not the kind of writer who takes himself 
or his work seriously. If it had been any- 
body else, I would have imagined that he 
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was trying to advertise himself; but Staf- 
ford isn’t that sort. He never seems to 
care anything about reputation. Once I 
heard him say that he was satisfied to take 
the cash and let the credit go. I remember 
the expression, because at the time I 
thought it sounded more like a bookkeeper 
than an author. When somebody suggested 
that he was not doing justice to his ability, 
and could write something worth while if 
he tried, he would say that a live dog is 
better than a dead lion. Then he would 
pour himself a drink of such dimensions 
that it looked to me as if he wouldn’t be 
even a live dog for any great length of 
time. 

“J didn’t see Stafford again till yester- 
day. We took the afternoon to try out the 
light effects, and we were going over that 
quick change in the first act, when he 
dropped in and came and sat by me. One 
of the light men in the wings was experi- 
menting with a calcium, and happened to 
switch it on to him. Damned if he didn’t 
look like his own ghost! 

“ * Marty,’ he said, ‘I want you to for- 
get that break I made the other day about 
my having anything to do with writing this 
play. I just spoke on the impulse of the 
moment. Of course, it was only some ac- 
cidental coincidence in the dialogue. I am 
speaking of it because you might mention 
it to somebody—as a joke, perhaps. You 
know how rumors get around. It might 
connect my name with the piece, and hurt 
you by giving it a black eye; so forget it, 
will you?’ 

“<Tt’s forgotten,’ I said. The man 
looked pretty sick, and he was more rest- 
less and nervous than ever. ‘I don’t know 
who wrote it,’ I told him. ‘I suppose the 
author will keep under cover till he sees if 
it’s a hit. Then, if it is, he’s show up with 
his copyright and demand extra high royal- 
ties. As for your thinking that you recog- 
nized some of the dialogue, you know as 
well as I do that every time you have a 
musical show produced, the theater 
wouldn’t hold the writers who claim you 
got the ideas from them. It’s a kind of 
mental disease. You might call it author- 
itis. It breaks out worst in people who 
have never made good.’ 

“ Stafford sat and looked on for a 
little while, until we got the light plot per- 
fect, and there was nothing more to be 
done. He got up to go, but fell back in 
his seat, and I thought for a minute that 
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he was going to check in then and there, 
Wilbur, the property man, came down from 
the stage, and I sent him up to the office 
for some brandy. Stafford braced up in a 
few minutes, and said he was all right, but 
he didn’t look it. 

“«T'll take you home,’ I said, for the car 
was waiting for me. 

“ He walked unsteadily up the aisle, with 
me helping him. I’ve known Stafford for 
a long time, but I’ve never known anything 
about his personal affairs. I always sup- 
posed he was a single man, for he seemed 
to do just as he pleased, without any re- 
straint or consideration for anybody. He 
told me where he lived—in my own part of 
the town. The car pulled up in front of an 
apartment building—not one of the new 
palatial affairs, but in a nice neighborhood. 
He assured me that he was feeling as well 
as ever, but I didn’t like the look of him at 
all. I told him I would telephone later and 
see how he was. He thought for a minute. 
Then he said: 

“¢ Why not drop in to-morrow morning, 
on your way down town? We have worked 
together so long that it’s strange you’ve 
never been to my place!’ 

“That was right, too, for any confer- 
ences we had had outside of office hours had 
been at my house; so I said I would run in 
to see him in the morning. Then he 
laughed in a queer sort of way, and shook 
— wishing me the best of luck with the 
Play. - 

“Well, we had a great first night, as you 
know. Driving down the next morning, I 
remembered that I had told Stafford that 
I would drop in and see him. That an- 
tique valet of his opened the door. He said 
that Stafford was just finishing dressing, 
and asked if I would wait for a minute. 
He showed me into a room—a sort of study, 
with books everywhere, a litter of papers 
and magazines, and all sorts of literary 
junk. I sat down, and the first thing that 
caught my eye was a large painting over 
the writing table. Believe me, Benson, I 
nearly passed away when I saw that it was 
a portrait of the woman who had brought 
that manuscript to my office. There was 
not a shadow of doubt about it. There 
were the big, mournful gray eyes and the 
delicate, graceful hands. Even the gray 
dress looked much the same—just a little 
old-fashioned. 

“T was staring at the painting when 
Stafford came in, looking like a wreck—as 






























people do, particularly in the morning, 
when they’re not in good shape. He seemed 
to be feeling in good spirits, however. He 
was as lively and excitable as ever—almost 
feverish, I thought. He asked me to have 
a drink, but I told him it was too early in 
the day for me—and for him, too. 

“¢That’s a beautiful picture,’ I said, 
glancing at the painting. ‘ It’s lovely!’ 

“¢ Ves,’ he said in a subdued voice. ‘ It 
is a portrait of my wife.’ 

“ Tt was news to me that Stafford wasn’t 
a bachelor. Certainly he had always acted 
like one. 

“¢T didn’t know you were married,’ I 
said. 

“ He looked at the picture for a minute. 
Then he turned his face away, as if he was 
embarrassed on account of all that we knew 
about each other. . 

“ «She died ten years ago,’ he said. 

“ Now, Benson,” Regan went on, “I 
told you that while I was talking to the 
woman that night, I went out of the room 
to answer the telephone. I didn’t tell you 
who was phoning. It was Stafford. He 
hadn’t anything important to say. He had 
felt an impulse to call me while she was 
tnere. You know, Benson, 1 am the last 
man in the world to be superstitious. Per- 
sonally I’ve always had the opinion that 
when a man’s dead, that’s his finish for 
good and all. It isn’t a pleasant idea, 
though, and I would be glad if I could have 
evidence that there is anything to follow, 
like those ‘ higher planes ’ that my daughter 
Marian talks about. 

“ Of course, you and I know what to 
think of these séances and humbugs of that 
sort; but I have always said that it would 
be the greatest thing that ever happened to 
see any sort of supernatural appearance— 
a ghost, or whatever you may call it—or 
even to know of an authentic case where 
any one had seen one. Just think of the 
difference it would make! We would know, 
then, that there is something more impor- 
tant than all this worrying and hustling. 
And the women! Naturally more is ex- 
pected of them, because the good ones are 
pretty near angels, anyhow; but think of 
the ones who are just wasting their time in 
what you might call a dreary round of so- 
called pleasure. Religious, too, I suppose 
most of them would claim to be, saying 
their prayers and asking the Lord to keep 
them from being sick, or from getting too 
fat. 
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“* We would know that when we do things 
that cause us to give our consciences a little 
argument, we are not injuring just our 
earthly selves, of which we don’t always 
think so highly, but are putting a handicap 
on a creature that may go on living forever. 
My God, Benson, if religion and all that 
goes with it should be true! 

“‘ There’s no use in your telling me that 
I dreamed the thing, or had some kind of 
an illusion. I was no more dreaming than 
I am this minute, sitting here and talking 
to you. Of course, it was at an hour when 
few people were around the theater; but I 
inquired of several, and nobody else had 
seen her.” 

“It certainly is strange,” I said, “ that 
if there is such a woman, she doesn’t ap- 
pear now that the play has been produced 
and is a success.” 

“ There was such a woman,” said Regan, 
“and she died ten years ago!” 


V 


Tom StAFrorp and I had never been 
close friends, but I had known him for a 
good many years, and the justice of my 
criticism of his stage frivolities had always 
been tempered with regret that he should 
persist in degrading a talent which might 
have been more worthily employed. 

If Stafford had written “ Sacrifice,” it 
seemed only fair that he should have the 
credit for it, to offset the censure that he 
had frequently deserved and _ received. 
There was interesting material for an article 
in this revelation of a poet long disguised 
in motley, and, as he was ill, I decided to 
call on him. Incidentally I thought it prob- 
able that some chance remark of his might 
suggest an explanation of Regan’s mys- 
terious visitant. 

Without notifying Stafford, I arrived at 
his apartment at an hour rather early for 
the late risers of the theatrical profession. 
The door into a dark hallway was opened 
by a young woman in the uniform of a pro- 
fessional nurse. I gave her my card, and, 
as she disappeared with it, I entered the 
living room. Over the writing table was 
the portrait that had so startled Regan. 

While I was admiring the painting, which 
bore the signature of an artist much in 
vogue in the first decade of the century, 
Stafford called to me from the adjoining 
room. He looked haggard and worn out, 
but he gave me a jovial greeting. 

“Come in and gloat over your work,” 
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he said. “Here I am, like Keats, killed by 
criticism. We sensitive souls!” 

“Yes,” I said, “‘ you’re a lot like Keats. 
In Shakespearean language, you are 
‘scotched, not killed,’ and you may con- 
sider ‘ Scotched’ spelled with a capital S. 
All you have to do is to cut out two or 
three of your favorite dissipations.” 

Stafford held up a silencing hand, and, 
nodding in the direction of the next room, 
motioned to me to close the door. 

“If you are going to be personal,” he 
said, “‘ keep it between ourselves. It may 
surprise you to learn that there is any one 
who doesn’t know as much about me as 
you do. There is comfort in your diagno- 
sis, son, but I have had others with a bet- 
ter basis of scientific knowledge. In any 
event, I hope you have no objection to 
deathbed repentances. They are accepted 
by eminent authorities.” 

“Don’t get morbid just because you are 
a professional humorist. You wouldn’t be 
so inconsiderate as to pop off now, just 
when you are doing a new show for Regan.” 

“So you’ve seen Regan,” said Stafford. 
“I thought so. That’s why you have come 
to see me”; and he laughed at some joke 
which, as far as I was concerned, was his 
exclusive property. 

I admitted that Regan had hinted at the 
authorship of the new play. 

“ And no doubt he told you how he hap- 
pened to produce it. I knew he would have 
to tell some one.” Stafford laughed again. 
Then, suddenly, he became very much in 
earnest. “ Benson,” he said, “do me a 
great favor, and say nothing about it for 
a while. The play seems to be a success, 
but it’s young yet. Don’t connect my 
name with it at this stage of the game. I 
ask you, as man to man, not to print the 
story until I’m not around to read it. From 
what they tell me, I guess that will be some 
time next month.” 

I promised. 

“It’s true,” he confessed, “ that I wrote 
the play years ago, when I first came to 
New York. I sent it to Regan, who was 
just starting as a manager. He turned it 
down. If he had accepted it, I might have 
been a different sort of writer, and perhaps 
a different sort of fellow, too. Still, you 
can’t tell. The play might have been a 
failure. Well, a few weeks ago I got my 
sentence from the doctor. He ordered me 
to bed, and sent up a nurse. I really didn’t 
care for the few weeks he allowed me, but it 
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gave me a chance to set my house in order, 
and to destroy old letters and such things, 
I came across this play, and I was surprised 
to find how good it was. You know that 
besides being other kinds of a fool, I haven’t 
saved any money. By one of those queer 
coincidences that life uses but dramatists 
dare not, I learned that there was some- 
body for whom I was in duty bound to 
make some provision—a near relative of 
my late wife’s. You can imagine the sort 
of husband I was for a nice girl with strait- 
laced ideas. I thought that this play might 
be a sort of ante mortem legacy, and earn 
a little conscience money. Of course, there 
isn’t a manager in America who would pro- 
duce a serious drama by a man who holds 
the long-distance record for writing non- 
sense; so I had to use a little finesse. It 
was a talk with Regan, a year ago or more, 
that gave me the idea. I know the little 
man better than anybody else. He poses 
as the incarnation of hard-headed common 
sense, but underneath all that he is as su- 
perstitious as an Irish peasant.” 

“A strain of that Celtic mysticism we 
hear so much about,” I suggested. 

“ That’s it,” said Stafford. ‘ His ances- 
tors believed in banshees, and it wouldn’t 
take much to make him believe in slate 
writing. Knowing this, I thought out my 
little scheme. I planned it just as I would 
a situation in a play, and I coached the su- 
pernatural emissary in every detail. I even 
wrote her little speeches for her, saying 
what I knew would be likely to impress 
Regan; for she’s a guileless soul, and it 
required a good deal of persuasion to en- 
list her as a confederate.” 

There was a tap at the door, and the 
nurse entered, wearing the cap and the gray 
uniform that somehow make a plain woman 
attractive and a pretty woman prettier. 
She had opened the door for me in the dim- 
ly lighted corridor; but I now saw her 
plainly for the first time, and Stafford did 
not have to tell me any more. There was 
an admonishing smile in her large, gray 
eyes as she suggested that there were time 
limits for visits to a patient. 

“ Amy,” said Stafford, “ this is my friend 
Mr. Benson. Miss Leland, the best little 
nurse in the world!” 

My expression must have indicated my 
recognition of the girl’s resemblance to the 
portrait of the lady in gray, for Stafford 
smiled and added: 

“She is my wife’s sister.” 
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What the Gray House Hid 


HAUNTED MANSION 


By Wyndham Martyn 


‘Author of “‘ The Bathurst Complex,” ‘“‘ The Secret of the Silver Car,” etc. 


ILTON HANBY, a prosperous New York merchant, has realized a long-cherished ambition 
by purchasing a country place—the Gray House, near Pine Plains. An unknown woman, 
who gives her name as Miss Selenos, calls at his office and warns him that the house is under 

a curse. Further alarming details are impressed upon Adolf Smucker, Hanby’s secretary, by a 
man who claims to have been chauffeur for Sir Stanford Seymour, a former tenant of the place. 
On the other hand, Appleton, a clerk of Douglas & Smith, the agents through whom Hanby 
bought the Gray House, explains that a dangerous pond near the house, in which several chil- 


dren have been drowned, has since been filled in. 


The Hanbys laugh off the warnings they have received as some form of practical joke, but 
they are shocked when they hear that the caretaker whom they have put in charge of the Gray 
House, a man named Kerr, has been mysteriously murdered. Declining to be terrorized, how- 
ever, they go out to their new home, with their two sons, Junior and Tim, and their eldest daugh- 
ter, Celia. They also take with them Bill Pelham, an old friend of Hanby’s, and Leslie Barron, an 


admirer of Celia’s. 


At breakfast on the morning after their arrival they receive a letter from Sir Stanford Sey- 
mour—now living in England—which makes it clear that the man who pretended to have been 


Sir Stanford’s chauffeur was an impostor. 
VIII 


HERE was a letter for Mrs. Hanby 

in the package of mail. 
“Who’s been writing to you, 

Dina?” her husband inquired. 

“The Parkers. They’ve been wanting 
to come here, but I told them we weren’t 
asking any one till we had got used to the 
place. It would spoil it to have any out- 
siders yet. I shall be finding new wonders 
every minute for a month. Besides, we 
have no saddle horses yet, and Julia is mad 
about riding. That reminds me that I must 
order a habit and a side saddle.” 

Hanby was still thinking of the mysteri- 
ous warnings. 

“Tt’s funny,” he remarked presently, 
“that any one should take the trouble to 
feed Smucker for nothing. There must be 
something behind it.” 

“ Junior and I will find out,” said Bill. 
“It’s beneath the dignity of the lord of the 
manor to sleuth.” 

“The first letter I opened,” continued 
Hanby, pursuing his train of thought, “‘ was 
from an undertaker noted for the simplicity 


and dignity of his funerals. He includes 
flowers. That’s thoughtful! The next was 
from Seymour. Perhaps I shall now be 
called to the telephone to talk with another 
unknown conversationalist.” 

“My motto is eternal vigilance,” said 
Pelham. “ Carry on your business as usual 
— your faithful hawkshaw slumbers not nor 
sleeps. I'll tell you what I will do, Hil,” 
he suggested briskly. “I'll beat you three 
sets out of four whenever you are ready. 
I’ve been reading a book on tennis tactics, 
and after committing it to memory I’ve 
burned it, so you can’t read it. You 
haven’t a chance!” 

Hanby’s mood was more cheerful. 

“JT wrote that book,” he declared. 
“Want to bet?” 

‘Go and get into flannels,” Pelham told 
him. “ Hil’s worried,” he added, to Dina, 
when Hanby had left the room. 

“TI never saw him so before. Try and 
make him laugh at it, Bill.” 

Hanby’s mood of depression passed very 
quickly. New daily interests so crowded 
one upon the other that there was no room 
for gloom or introspection. 
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The Parkers did not come. Parker’s 
stomach, after many unheeded warnings, 
had finally rebelled against its owner’s 
habit of taking three meat meals a day. 
Julia Parker wrote from Rochester, Min- 
nesota, that her husband was about to be 
operated upon. 

One day, walking down the drive, Hanby 
met a small, florid, neatly dressed man ap- 
proaching the house—the sort of man to 
inspire confidence even among the most 
suspicious. 

“Tf he’s a salesman,” Hanby reflected, 
“I’m gone. A man like that could sell me 
anything!” 

The stranger bowed politely. 

““Mr. Hanby, I believe?” 

“Yes,” replied Hanby, wondering what 
it was he was about to buy. 

“ My name is Appleton—Frederick Ap- 
pleton. You are probably unaware of my 
existence.” 

“On the contrary, you are expected when 
the bass season opens. You were kind 
enough to give my friend Mr. Pelham some 
information about this house.” 

‘“ As I was in the neighborhood, I took 
the liberty of coming to see your improve- 
ments. I have always been much interested 
in the Gray House.” 

“T shall be glad to show you over it and 
ask your advice. I find every day that 
there are a lot of things about country es- 
tates that they don’t teach boys on farms— 
these improvements, for instance.” 

Mr. Appleton’s manner was almost eager. 

“ May I ask what they are?” 

“A big swimming poo) between the ten- 
nis courts and the house, a new garage for 
six cars, a Japanese tea house, and a dozen 
smaller jobs.” 

Nothing pleases the new owner more 
than the opportunity to exhibit his prop- 
erty. Mr. Appleton was bored by nothing. 
He begged to be shown everything. He 
had no criticisms. He congratulated Hilton 
Hanby warmly. 

“ You will make this,” he declared, “ one 
of the stately homes of America. You have 
a genius for this sort of thing.” 

Only in one matter was his view opposed 
to that of the owner. - He thought that the 
ground given over to the bird sanctuary 
would do admirably for ornamental glass 
houses. 

“ My wife and I wouldn’t think of such 


a thing,” Hanby asserted firmly. ‘“ We are 
for the conservation of bird life. You may 
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not know it, but.our rarer species of song- 
sters are in serious danger of extermination. 
That bird sanctuary is a hobby of ours, 
and it will not be disturbed while we live.” 

Mr. Appleton wrung his host’s hand, 
Hanby was surprised at the emotion writ- 
ten on this cheery, unlined face. 

“It does you credit, sir,” he exclaimed. 
“In my ignorance I have given no thought 
to such matters. It was criminal negli- 
gence. I did not know.” 

“ As a matter of fact,” Hanby confessed, 
“TI was just as heedless as you until a 
month ago. Mr. Bayliss, whom I met at 
the Metropolitan Club, told me all about 
it. I rather think he is president of the 
Ornithological Society.” 

“The name seems familiar,” said Ap- 
pleton. ‘One of our national authorities, 
if I mistake not. I think I have read a no- 
tice of one of his books on the subject.” 

Appleton was sightseeing until luncheon. 
Hanby would not let him refuse to stay to 
the meal, despite the fact that he had a 
neat package of sandwiches and fruit. 

The interior of the house charmed him 
greatly. He was filled with admiration at 
the rules of the Sanctuary Club. The criti- 
cal family circle approved of him. 

After luncheon Hanby admitted that the 
workmen were not accomplishing what the 
contractor had promised. 

“Since you bring up the subject,” said 
Mr. Appleton, “‘ may I point out the prob- 
able causes?” 

He spoke with much assurance on work 
and workmen, on the cost of material, and 
on the manner in which grafting foremen 
could deceive even the intelligent but ama- 
teur scrutiny of a man like Mr. Hanby. 

“JT wish you were out of a position,” 
Mr. Hanby said, when Appleton finished. 

“ May I ask why?” 

““T’d ask you to be my agent here. Be- 
sides these improvements, I have three ten- 
ant farmers who want repairs for barns and 
houses, and I’m bound to say they seem 
most unreasonable. I came here to play, 
not to work.” 

Appleton smiled. He had the look of one 
who delights to bring good news. 

“ Things generally turn out for the best,” 
he observed. “I left the employ of Doug- 
las & Smith last week. Strictly speaking, 
I could not afford to do so; but, after al- 
most thirty-five years, to have to take 
orders from one with not one-third of that 
service was too bitter. I am not a proud 




















man, Mr. Hanby, but I resigned. This is 
a business trip. Mr. Clarke, of Amenia, is 
considering alterations, and I hoped he 
might select me to supervise them.” 

“Jt’s Clarke’s loss,” said Hanby. “I 
need you more than he does.” 

Mrs. Hanby was very glad at the news. 

“Where will you stay?” she asked. 
“ There is no accommodation near.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you have a room over the ga- 
rages,” he suggested timidly. “I am ac- 
customed to look after myself.” 

“ All the rooms are occupied. Why not 
stay with us until something suitable turns 
up? This is an enormous house, as you 
know.” 

Appleton was made specially welcome 
because his coming exempted each member 
of the household from some unaccustomed 
and unwelcome task. Junior had been 
deputed to see that the workmen finished 
the swimming pool on time. Celia’s arith- 
metic was strained at estimating the cost 
of lumber. These labors Mr. Appleton 
took over. 

The Hanbys liked him for his simplicity. 
He told them about his wife, whom he 
adored—an invalid lady unable to leave 
New York because of some special treat- 
ment for rheumatism that she was taking. 

The foreman of masons resigned directly 


| he found a man over him whom he could 


not fool. Appleton’s mild appearance de- 
ceived him. It was one of his grounds of 
grievance when he sought an interview with 
Mr. Hanby. 

“You say Mr. Appleton swore at you 
‘something terrible’?” MHanby scoffed. 
“Don’t lie about it! Mr. Appleton 
couldn’t do a thing like that, but I’m liable 
to turn rough any time an inefficient loafer 
tries to put up a fool story like that. Get 
out!” 

“Had the audacity,” Hanby told his 
wife, “ to say that old Appleton called him 
foul names.” 

They laughed together at the absurdity 
of it. 

“T lost my temper, I admit,” confessed 
Appleton, at lunch. “I explained that la- 
bor owed something to the capital without 
which it could not exist.” 

“Vou talked over his head,” Hanby said. 
“T thought that must be it.” 

The old man bothered them very little. 
He did not intrude. It was his nightly 
habit to walk about the grounds, puffing 
at the single cigar he allowed himself, and 
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then to retire. He insisted on making his 
own bed and keeping his room in order. 
The servants, after the untidy ways of Ju- 
nior and Les, found him no trouble at all. 

‘““He saves me twice his salary every 
week,” Hanby declared, “and he allows 
me to be a gentleman of leisure again.” 

“Appleton is all right,” said Junior, 
thinking of the overseer’s job that had been 
his. “ We all love him except Les.” 

“‘ What have you against him?” Bill Pel- 
ham demanded. ‘“ Report all suspicious 
things to the house detective.” 

Les did not welcome the looks that were 
cast upon him. 

“ Nothing,” he admitted. “I can’t like 
every one, can I?” 

“‘ Les,” demanded Celia, “tell me at 
once—what is it?” 

“He reminds me of my Uncle Russell, 
if you must know. He has the same highly 
polished face. I don’t like my uncle, and 
it’s the association of ideas, I suppose.” 

“Les,” Celia said severely, “I don’t be- 
lieve that’s the real reason.” 

There was no doubt about Leslie’s smile. 
He was a singularly good-looking lad when 
he smiled, with small, white, even teeth, and 
a mouth cut almost too well for a man. 

“That’s all you are going to get from 
me,” he said. 

‘Leave it to the house detective,” Pel- 
ham interrupted. “I'll give Les the third 
degree and report to you to-morrow.” 

“Les is full of prejudices,” Celia an- 
swered. ‘“ Don’t worry, Bill. He has a 
young and uninteresting soul. I like men 
of your age.” She turned to her mother. 
“TI confessed to Bill my hopeless passion 
for him at Allenhurst, but he wasn’t even 
flattered.” 

“You were only fourteen. Try him 
now.” 

“ Darling Bill,” said Celia seductively, 
“T love you, and I shall have a hundred 
thousand dollars on my wedding day. Will 
you marry me just to spite Les?” 

“Tf he'll be my best man. Will you, 
Les?” 

“ T’d be damned first!” cried Les hotly. 

“You see he’s really fond of me,” Celia 
announced. “ Look at the fire in his eyes 
and the passion in his voice. If ever I 

marry him, he’ll beat me.” 

“ Sometimes I’d like to,” Les admitted. 

“Mr. Appleton,” said Celia, “is a 
charming old gentleman with manners that 
Les would do well to copy.” 












































































MUNSEY’S 


“‘ Charming?” Les cried. “Can any one 
show me how to gnash my teeth?” 

“ Hush!” warned Hanby. “ Here he is.” 

Luncheon was the only meal at which 
he appeared. 

“ Afraid you were not coming,” Hanby 
said cordially. 

““T have just paid off the workmen on 
the swimming pool,” he said. ‘“ The Jap- 
anese tea house on the tennis lawn will be 
done to-morrow.” 

“You certainly make them work,” said 
Hanby. “I wonder how you do it!” 

“JT reward the efficient and discharge 
those who shirk their duty. It was my sys- 
tem all the years I was in the employ of 
Douglas & Smith.” 

“ Mr. Appleton!” Celia called. The old 
man turned his smiling face to her. “ I’ve 
made a very important discovery about the 
bird sanctuary.” 

“What?” he said, so quickly that they 
could see the news disturbed him. 

“IT was wandering past it last night after 
dinner.” 

“ Unwise,” said Appleton. ‘“ Mosqui- 
toes. Be advised to keep away. So you 
made a discovery?” 

“ Yes—I saw a great black snake at least 
seven feet long.” 

“Ts that all? My dear Miss Celia, you 
saw one of the most valuable of the 
ophidians. The black snake is a rat eater, a 
mouse hunter, worth his weight in gold to 
your honored parents in the protection of 
the song birds. Rats are the natural ene- 
mies of the birds. The black snakes are 
the natural enemies of rats.” Instinct guid- 
ed Mr. Appleton’s eyes to Tim, who was at 
that moment meditating a snake hunt. 
* Tim will be wise not to kill any but veno- 
mous snakes, such as the copperhead.” 

“Tim is not going near the bird sanctu- 
ary,” his mother declared. 

After luncheon Appleton sought out Mr. 
Hanby. 

“By the end of the week I shall have 
completed all the alterations,” he said. “I 
have seen to the farm repairs, and have re- 
duced your account keeping to a card index 
system well within the comprehension of 
your son.” 

“That doesn’t mean you are leaving 
us, I hope?” 

“‘ Alas, yes. My poor wife has had a 
turn for the worse, and my duty is at her 
side. Darby and Joan, you know, Mr. 
Hanby—Daerby and Joan!” 
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“T shall have to get some one to take 
your place.” 

“That should not be necessary,” said 
Mr. Appleton. “Oh, dear me, no! You 
will have no more trouble with workmen.” 

“T'll see Douglas about it,” said Hanby. 
“I’m going into town in a few days.” 

“T doubt if Mr. Douglas knows of any 
one. Everything in that line was left to 
me. In his desire to be courteous to you 
he might recommend some wholly unsuit- 
able person.” 

Hanby sensed the dislike the former em- 
ployee felt for the man who had failed to 
appreciate him, but this did not sway the 
new owner in the least. Nor did Appleton’s 
offer to send a man meet with approval. 
Douglas was one of the biggest men of his 
calling in New York, and Hanby main- 
tained that he would not recommend any 
but an expert. 


IX 


WHEN Appleton had gone, Bill Pelham 
asked Leslie a question. 

“What was your grievance against that 
cheerful rotundity?” 

“TI didn’t like the way he looked at 
Celia.” 

“ My dear Les!” Bill protested. 

“ That’s all right,” returned Les, “ but 
you didn’t know my Uncle Russell.” 

™ I've read enough about him in the 

rs.’ 

“ About his financial triumphs. I don’t 
mean that. He was as wicked an old beast 
as ever lived—a calculating, smiling, re- 
spect-inspiring old libertine, and he smiled 
in the fatherly way that your old Apple- 
jack has. Now go and laugh and tell the 
others. Celia will think it a scream.” 

“ [ll keep it to myself,” said Bill; ‘“ but 
you won’t mind if I don’t agree with you?” 

Poor jealous boy, he meditated, so un- 
happy at Celia’s exasperating ways that he 
seized on the old world courtesies of Ap- 
pleton as offensive! 

“ Les,” he said presently, “ you'll have 
to get over those things.” 

“There are some things no decent man 
ever gets over,” Les replied warmly. 

“ Hist!” warned Bill. ‘“ Who comes?” 

A stranger stepped out of a station taxi, 
walked over the terrace, and rang the bell. 

“Who’s that?” Les demanded. 

“ Except that she is a professional wom- 
an forty-three years of age, height five feet 
five, weight one hundred and fifty, has two 
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gold stoppings in the lower bicuspids, has 
never been married, is fond of hiking, and 
devoted to classical music, I can tell you 
nothing. But for those details she is a 
complete stranger upon whom I have never 
before set eyes.” 

“ Bill, you’re a marvel,” said Les. 

“T dare not contradict you. I am. It 
all comes out of a correspondence course 
on how to be a house detective.” 

“ How can I check up on the teeth?” 
Les asked. 

“You can’t. That wouldn’t be playing 
the game. It would be rude of you to ask 
the lady to open her mouth. Take my 
word for it.” 

“ Bill,” said Les presently, “ you give me 
the idea of being constantly on the watch.” 

“What do I get five and a quarter a day 
for?” 

“ Seriously, Bill, what makes you look as 
if you thought there was something menac- 
ing around?” 

“Do I give myself away to that extent? 
How artless of me! I thought I was just 
registering firm determination.” 

“I’ve seen you stalking around at night. 
Why? Let me in on it. You know I’m 
not likely to spill it. Bill, as man to man, 
what makes you look so darned anxious?” 

Bill Pelham lowered his voice. 

“As man to man, Les, there is danger. 
I have made some very remarkable discov- 
eries. You mustn’t tell even Junior, be- 
cause Dina has some psychic way of know- 
ing when her children are worried, and this 
is not a matter for joking. Here’s Junior 
now.” 

‘“‘ Hi, Bill!’”? Junior shouted, coming to- 
ward them. ‘“ There’s a lawyer lady all 
the way from New York. Dad wants you 
to come.” 

Bill Pelham looked at Les with triumph. 

“You see that every one of my state- 
ments has been verified. I stated distinct- 
ly that she had come from New York .to 
see me. Her shoes were bought at the one 
city in America where they are sold. Her 
gloves could only have come from Mus- 
trell’s, on the Avenue. I recognized the 
crumb of cake on her second chin as made 
only by Mary Elizabeth’s New York 
branch.” 

The house detective made his way to the 
big hall. The brisk professional woman 
was introduced as Dr. Byers. 

“T hold degrees in medicine and law,” 
she said. “I really can’t say whether I’m 
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here to-day as a lawyer or as a psycho- 
path.” 

“* Bill,” said Hanby, “ the great Selenos 

mystery is about to be cleared up.” 

“T can hardly agree that it is a mys- 

tery,” objected the visitor. 

“ At all events I’m glad you came, and 
not your vengeful client. She is a dynamo 
of unpleasant energy.” 

“ How little you know her!” Dr. Byers 
commented. ‘If one may regard her as 
a dynamo, she is the kind of dynamo which 
uses all its force for a few moments and 
then has long periods of inertia, during 
which current is being generated for some 
future use. I am not sure that my knowl- 
edge of dynamos is sound, but you no 
doubt get my meaning. After her inter- 
view with you my client was prostrated for 
a month. She is intensely nervous now— 
too nervous, in fact, even to come here.” 

‘“*’m bound to say she made a very poor 
impression on me,” Hanby said. 

“It is her unfortunate way. She suffers 
intensely from delusions of persecution. 
She particularly loathes and despises men 
—unjustly, I believe.” 

‘“‘ What is her interest in this house, from 
which she was evicted for nonpayment of 
rent?” 

“ That’s the very thing I’ve come about, 

Mr. Hanby. You don’t mind if I smoke a 
cigarette, do you? Thanks! I must ask 
vou to be patient for a few moments. It 
is a truism to say that everything is rela- 
tive, isn’t it? Very well, then. If you, or I, 
or Miss Selenos, believe in our hearts that 
-some one thing or another, apparently in- 
significant in itself, is the most vital thing 
in our lives, that thing is actually the most 
important. This is modern teaching. The 
trouble is that we judge the interests of 
others by our own standards.” She turned 
to Bill Pelham. ‘ Jazz music, to you, may 
be the most important thing since Tubal 
Cain’s time. I despise it. To me a fine 
symphony orchestra represents music at its 
apotheosis.” 

“ T knew it,” declared Bill, gratified. “TI 
said so.” 

“J don’t think you quite understand,” 
said Dr. Byers, a little puzzled. 

“J think we do,” remarked Hanby. 
“ What you mean is that the thing moti- 
vating your client will seem very insignifi- 
cant to us. What is her interest in my 
house, and why did she desire me not to 
live here? I should like to know how my 
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family can desecrate it. 
the word she used.” 

“ All she wants to do,” said Dr. Byers, 
“is to be allowed to remove something she 
buried here. She has had great trouble. It 
seems that Douglas & Smith referred her 
to a Mr. Appleton, who had complete 
charge of houses and properties listed in 
this county.” 

“A most conscientious man,’ Hanby 
said warmly. “I know him well.” 

“ Perhaps too conscientious. My client, 
having vivid dislikes, immediately declared 
him to be a libertine, scoundrel, and thief.” 

“ Your client,” asserted Hanby, “ should 
be in the county asylum for the insane.” 

“T disagree. She is neither dangerous 
nor likely to become a charge on the com- 
munity. She believes that Appleton ar- 
ranged the eviction in order to spite her. 
Certainly it need not have been so drastic. 
She did not refuse to pay the rent because 
she was without means. She refused be- 
cause certain alterations were not carried 
out. These alterations were not embodied 
in the contract that Appleton drew up. 
Legally she had no case. She is sure that 
Appleton deliberately tricked her. She was 
so upset that she went to Algeciras to live. 
When she came back, she made another 
effort to rent the place through Douglas & 
Smith. They referred her to Appleton 
again, and he refused.” 

“Why?” Pelham asked. 
empty long enough.” 

“ Appleton would not recommend her to 
old Miss Coryell, who owned it, as a suit- 
able client. Miss Coryell believed in him 
implicitly. It seems amazing that Mr. 
Douglas can place such reliance on him.” 

“ Not amazing to those who know him,” 
Hanby retorted, unable to see why Fred- 
erick Appleton should be criticized thus. 

“My client appealed to successive ten 
ants to allow her to remove what she had 
buried, but again the Appleton influence 
intervened. One tenant, a Mr. Seymour, 
seemed likely to be agreeable, but Apple- 
ton stopped that. He informed Mr. Sey- 
mour that a tenant has no legal right to 
allow any excavation without the consent 
of the owner, Miss Coryell. Like most 
Englishmen, Mr. Seymour was afraid of 
offending against any such statutes as hedge 
about landowners, and had to refuse. He 
laid the blame squarely on Appleton. My 
client, having no legal adviser at the time, 
behaved with great unwisdom. She hired 
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men to go there by night, and Appleton 
bobbed up in time to prevent them from 
entering. I regret to say that Miss Selenos 
made a regrettable scene.” 

“I am bound to say I am not drawn to 
her,” Hanby remarked. “I had a very un- 
pleasant interview with her. What has she 
buried? Why did she bury it?” 

“Mr. Hanby,” Dr. Byers said in her 
pleasant voice, “ forget for a minute that 
she offended you. Consider her as a lonely 
old woman grievously deceived by a man 
forty years ago. Is she the first to become 
embittered? Is she the first to turn to 
what we call the lower animals?” 

“You mean those dogs?” 

“IT mean those dogs. The dog is the 
only animal that has ever made an alli- 
ance with man, the only animal that will 
brave death for its owner, the only really 
unselfish thing in the world.” Dr. Byers 
looked about her. ‘“ You have everything 
—one of the loveliest women in America 
for a wife, beautiful children, riches, and 
this home. My client has nothing but her 
love for dogs. The second shock of her life 
was when four of her dogs were poisoned 
here. I suppose, if I tell you she believed 
that Appleton did it, you will smile.” 

“Undoubtedly the poor creature is 
mad,” said Hanby. 

His voice was not so vindictive now. It 
was true, he thought, that he had every- 
thing — health, happiness, freedom from 
monetary care, a friend like Bill Pelham. 
Insensibly his mood softened. 

“She had leaden caskets made and 
buried them out on a little lawn where a 
sundial stood. It shocked her immeasur- 
ably to learn that Mr. Seymour had re- 
moved the dial and made a tennis lawn. 
She is now in a position to pay for any dam- 
ages. I may say I am here to make you 
an offer for this house considerably in ex- 
cess of what you paid for it.” 

“ It is not in the market,” replied Hanby. 

“Then will you let her have the little 
lead coffins removed?” 

Hanby smiled a little. 

“TI suppose you know that my family, 
who are devoted to that grass court, will 
be singularly pleased.” 

“ She is prepared to pay.” 

“No money will buy a ready-made grass 
tennis court,” he reminded her. 

“Ts that a refusal?” 

“Does it mean so much to that old 
woman?” 




















“Tt means so much that you would not 
believe it.” 

“ All right!” Hanby said, sighing. “Go 
ahead!” 

But the lawn was not wrecked. With a 
sharp steel probe, the house detective dis- 
covered the leaden boxes. They were im- 
mediately under the net. The removal was 
skillfully done. Even Junior did not know 
it had taken place. 

“ Now that it is all over,” said Dr. 


. Byers, ‘‘I am commissioned to ask Mrs. 
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Hanby if she will accept this emerald.” 

Hanby could see that the stone, set in 
a pendant, was of great value. 

“We couldn’t think of it,” he declared. 

“Why not? My client, now that her 
California property is clear, is certainly 
worth five million dollars. She is a very 
remarkable woman. Please notice that she 
did not offer this as a bribe. If you do not 
take it, her directions are explicit. I am 
to throw it into the lake.” 

“Oh, Hil!” said Dina, later. “This is 
another of the things I’ve always wanted. 
It’s the most gorgeous stone I’ve ever 
seen! ”” 

“ You never told me so,” he replied, al- 
most jealously. 

“Tt would have made you unhappy to 
know there was something you could not 
give me.”’ 

“ So that’s the Selenos mystery!” he said, 
meditating. ‘‘ Poor old soul! She couldn’t 
bear the idea of young barbarians at play 
on her burying ground. Well, if she’s hap- 
pier now, I’m glad, but as a mystery it has 
flivvered badly.” 

x 


ConsIDER for a moment the case of the 
unfortunate Adolf Smucker, bereft of a job 
and soured by the difficulty of finding an- 
other. Until he was discharged he had not 
known that his status among his neighbors 
was wholly due to their mistaken estimate 
of the importance of his position in the 
olfice of Hilton Hanby, of Leonard Street, 
woolen merchant. The only jobs open to 
him were of a sort that would have lowered 
him in the eyes of his friends, his family, 
and the young men paying court to his 
daughters. 

Nor was this all. Like many another 
careful man, he had deeded his property to 
his wife, to find, too late, that such a bene- 
ficiary regards the gift as entirely her own. 
He was to learn that Mrs. Smucker had 
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long known of his inefficiencies as a provid- 
er. After that fateful sentence, “ Dolf, 
you’ve fired yourself,” she knew that the 
task of looking after things was hers. She 
had long wondered at Mr. Hanby’s unusual 
forbearance. 

Smucker was conscious that he had fallen 
from the domestic pedestal. He saw that 
he was no longer of prime importance. His 
meals were now no better than those given 
these many years to his old father; and the 
old man dared to jeer at him, to question 
his interpretation of political events, and 
to denounce him as a Bolshevist! 

The wild look in Smucker’s eye became 
wilder. He was no longer compelled to 
shave every day. Mrs. Smucker and the 
girls pressed his pants no more. He fre- 
quented more intensely those little clubs of 
malcontents whose members spoke behind 
locked doors of the time coming when the 
land would be as red as ever Russia was 
red. They did not especially welcome 
Smucker, since they were mainly of foreign 
birth and speech; but the chief organizers, 
who knew men, marked him down as one 
who could be worked upon if needed. 

There must always be some first man to 
hurl a bomb or throw phosphorus cakes 
among ripening crops. The best were those 
like Smucker, who had nursed grievances 
against richer and more capable men until 
hatred flamed up at a word of encourage- 
ment, and who had.no exact knowledge of 
the details of the movement, or of the 
names of the active conspirators. Smucker 
came to depend upon these haters of rule, 
these enemies to society, for the cheap ciga- 
rettes he smoked. He posed as an honest 
man whom capital had thrown, broken, into 
life’s gutter. They affected to believe him. 
He was a tool to be used at need. 

One day the Smuckers, in family coun- 
cil, decided that Adolf should ask Mr. 
Hanby for some such letter of recommenda- 
tion as might enable him to get a clerical 
position in one of the Weehawken factories. 
His trousers were pressed, and his shoes 
shined, and he turned cityward. He did 
not like the prospect at all, but the Smuck- 
ers in council had a massed psychology 
which overrode all objections. 

His family was against him. Those who 
had listened to him respectfully now turned 
and jeered. People passing him wondered 
why he talked to himself so constantly. 
They could not guess that he was again 
experiencing vengeful visions of what he 
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would do when he got into power. In these 
dreams he now included even his old father, 
who made ten dollars a week, his taunting 
children, and the two young men who de- 
spised him as a future father-in-law. . 

By this time Hilton Hanby occupied a 
more prominent position than ever in these 
schemes of punishment. Hanby was the 
prime cause of it all. Hanby was capital 
incarnate. Well, the Commune was com- 
ing soon! 

Smucker demanded to see Mr. Hanby. 

The office boy, who had suffered much in 
the past at Smucker’s hands, licked his lips 
when he saw his enemy. 

“ He’s out of town,” said the boy, “ and 
he wouldn’t see you if he was here.” 

“Tl wait,” said Smucker loftily. 

“ We have no sleeping accommodations,” 
said the boy. ‘“ He won’t be back for 
weeks, and you’d be in the way.” 

“ You were always a liar,” said Smucker. 

*¢ And you were always a thief!” shouted 
the othe.. “I’ve got your number! I’ve 
seen you pinching stamps, and I got the 
blame for it!” 

“You are the serf of a capitalist,” said 
Smucker. “ You are the lickspittle of the 
forces that hold us down. We shall have 
our uses for your kind when the day 
comes!” 

“You are a damned anarchist!” cried 
the boy. 

Here he was interrupted by the office 
manager, who looked over his glasses at 
Smucker and frowned. He listened to 
Smucker’s request for a recommendation. 

“ Not with my consent,” he announced. 
“Don’t make a scene,” he added sharply. 
“You were lazy and insubordinate, and 
you padded your expenses. I’ll put that in 
the letter, if it helps you. You are taking 
up office time. Get out!” 

“‘ Never!” said Smucker, snarling. “ ll 
wait till Hanby comes.” 

The office boy opened the door in the 
railings and took Smucker by the shoulder. 
He was a strong boy, and he ached to use 
his muscles on the man he detested. 

In the corridor, outside, Smucker fell. 
His head struck a gleaming cuspidor placed 
conveniently by the elevator to tempt the 
promiscuous expectorator. Here he lay, 
screaming imprecations. Here, he declared, 
he would wait until a policeman came to 
see how he had been assaulted. 

The office boy, feeling a little scared, 
withdrew. Olsen, the elevator man, im- 
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plored in vain. A nervous. tenant tele- 
phoned for the police. 

All might have been well for Smucker, 
and he might have won his proposed suit 
for damages had not he made the mistake 
of denouncing the officer as foully as his 
political associates denounced those in 
charge of the nation’s destiny. 

“Y’m a bloated timeserver wearing the 
livery of official degradation, am I?” 
snapped the policeman. His strong hand 
fastened itself about Smucker’s neck and 
hauled him to his feet. “ There’s a day 
coming soon when my fat throat will be 
cut, is there? Come and tell that to the 
sergeant at the desk!” 

The policeman knew Smucker’s sort. He 
had no intention of taking him anywhere 
but out into the street. There were many 
such half crazed men in Manhattan. He 
would throw a scare into the fellow—and 
he did. 

Smucker now saw that escape was his 
main object in life. He observed, too, that 
the policeman’s grip was not very strong. 
He ducked, broke the hold, and disappeared 
into the crowd. 

It all happened as the officer had expect- 
ed, and he went about his duty; but the 
episode made an enormous difference in 
Adolf Smucker. He was now a hunted 
man. The police wanted him. He was es- 
caping from the tyranny of capital. His 
home would already be marked. He was 
an outcast. 

He dived into the subway station at City 
Hall. An hour later he was sitting on a 
bench near Grant’s Tomb. A woman with 
a baby carriage moved hurriedly away 
when he suddenly burst into merriment. 
Smucker had forgotten all about his father’s 
little hoard of savings—thirty dollars— 
which he had taken as the old man lay 
asleep after his night’s work at the docks. 

A train noisily puffing along on the river 
bank gave him a new idea. He would find 
Hanby, and would punish him as the au- 
thor of all his misfortunes. Cordons of 
police were probably waiting for him at the 
ferries, but they would not be watching the 
railroad stations yet. He remembered that 
Pine Plains was the station, and that it 
was served by the Newburgh, Dutchess and 
Columbia Railroad. 

It was dark when Smucker skulked along 
the road from Pine Plains to the Gray 
House. It was a long, weary walk, and 
Smucker usually tired easily, but to-night 



























he walked on air. He talked aloud. He 
denounced his enemies and exulted in their 
doom. 

Reason and madness were fighting for 
the possession of his mind. Perhaps 
Smucker had never been wholly sane. It 
needed some such precipitating cause as this 
to give the battle to the darker forces. 
When big motor cars passed him, he spat 
at them. 

It was almost ten when he reached Han- 
by’s estate. He had seen the plans and 
pictures of it often enough, and he knew 
the house was to be reached by a carriage 
drive three-quarters of a mile long. 

He was startled presently by the sound 
of horses’ hoofs on the turf. Sheltering be- 
hind a great elm, he saw two people can- 
tering toward him. The bright moonlight 
revealed Hilton Hanby and his wife. Mrs. 
Hanby wore a light linen habit. 

The menace of gallopers! One of 
Smucker’s orator friends had described how 
he had been ridden down by the Czar’s 
Cossacks. Hanby and his wife had nearly 
tidden Smucker down. 

Then the intruder came upon the swim- 
ming pool by the house. He recognized 
the Hanby children and Pelham. The big, 
noisy man was Brophy, the banker. There 
were half a dozen others, laughing, diving. 
Other civilizations had wantoned thus on 
the eve of disaster, Smucker gloated. 

The sound of music Jed him nearer the 
brightly lighted mansion. He _ peered 
through a rear window, and saw that here 
even the servants reveled. He scowled as 
he recognized the impudent girl who had 
let him into the duplex apartment. She 
was dancing with a manservant. So the 
Hanbys had flunkies to wait on them now! 

Smucker had not determined on his man- 
ner of revenge. He realized that he must 
employ cunning, not force. He was a lone 
man among many. He cursed himself for 
not buying a revolver. He had not even a 
knife. He withdrew from the house, and 
sank into the shadows. 

Somewhere in these grass drives among 
the trees were the Hanbys, on their tall, 
proud horses, ready to trample him into the 
turf. It was early yet. He would lie down 
somewhere and plan what to do. 

A sound as of the clicking of a rifle trig- 
ger made him turn his frightened head. He 
realized in that moment that he had for- 
gotten the possibility of police pursuit. 
Now he was conscious of its imminence. 
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On a little mound fifty feet distant, his 
body silhouetted against the bright moon- 
light, stood a man, with a rifle resting in 
the crook of his left elbow. So on a hun- 
dred rolls of film had Smucker seen ward- 
ers and jailers stand, waiting to kill escap- 
ing prisoners. As he looked, the unknown 
raised his rifle. It seemed to the terrified 
man that it was pointed directly at him. 

With a screech hardly human, Smucker 
dived into the nearest shadows and began a 
race for life. He heeded not where he went, 
so long as he could seek darkness and es- 
cape from the white and mocking moon- 
light. That he was approaching the house 
he did not notice until the lighted windows 
brought him to a stop. 

He turned away and made for the bird 
sanctuary. The wire netting about it he 
climbed nimbly, and then, unheeding thorns 
and brambles, he crept like the hunted 
thing he was to its black center. Suddenly 
he stepped into nothingness. He felt him- 
self falling. Then came a blow, and he 
was no more aware of time and space. 








When Tim Hanby, intent on adding a 
white owl to his collection, had carefully 
aimed his twenty-two at the creature as it 
sat on an elm branch, he had not been pre- 
pared for the extraordinary intervention 
that saved its life. As his finger caressed 
the trigger, there came a_bloodcurdling 
scream, and some large animal had sprung 
from the base of the tree. Tim felt that it 
was no disgrace to flee immediately. 

His bed felt comforting. Not again 
would he go owl hunting when the moon 
was full. He hoped no rain would come to 
rust the discarded rifle. Going there in 
the daylight would be simple; but the more 
he considered this, the less certain he grew. 

He woke up with a start to see his mother 
bending over him. 

“Tim, dear,” she said anxiously, “‘ what 
dreadful nightmares you are having! 
You’ve been reading too much rubbish 
lately.” 

“ Yes, mother,” replied Tim obediently. 
“Gee! I dreamed there was a wild man 
in the woods, and he was just going to get 
hold of me!” 

xI 


Hansy had not been near his office for 
two months. An hour’s dictation cleared 
up his correspondence, and he went to the 
Hardware Club for luncheon. 
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“ Hello, Douglas!” he said, stopping at 
the table where an elderly, gray-haired man 
was sitting. “I called you up this morn- 
ing, but you were busy.” 

“Glad to see you,” Douglas replied 
heartily; “I’ve missed you. What’s it like 
to be a landed proprietor?” 

“ The best life in the world,” Hanby de- 
clared! “but a darned sight more to do 
than I thought. Why did you recommend 
me to buy those farms?” 

“ A sound investment. They’ll be want- 
ed for a country club some day. How are 
your improvements comin along?” 

“ They are finished, thanks to your ad- 
mirable Appleton. Douglas, how could you 
let a jewel of a man like that go?” 

There was a curious smile on the heavily 
lined face of the real estate man. 

“So Appleton has been up there again, 
has he?” inquired Douglas. 

“ Again? What do you mean?” 

“The Gray House holds some singular 
fascination for him — that’s what I mean. 
You ask why I let him go. You call him 
a jewel. I did that for more than thirty 
years.” 

“ And yet you refused to raise his pay, 
and stuck some jackanapes over him. I 
thought you were a better business man 
than that.” 

“Tell me just what he said,” Douglas 
returned. 

He listened to Hanby in silence. 

“ Now hear me,” he resumed. “I fired 
Appleton. I didn’t refuse to raise his pay, 
and I put nobody over him.” 

“You fired Appleton? Douglas, you 
must have been crazy! What for?” 

“Ostensibly because he was drunk and 
impertinent.” 

“ Appleton? Why, he never drinks!” 

“ Another reason was because he had de- 
liberately misled me as to his family life. 
Yet a third was because he had manipu- 
lated accounts. I don’t mean that he took 
money from me. I mean that he had 
robbed Peter to pay Paul. I mean specifi- 
cally that for years he had been charging 
other clients for the money he used to ef- 
fect repairs on the Gray House.” 

“On my house?” 

Douglas nodded. 

“What for?” 

“T have no idea. I invited him to ex- 
plain, and he told me to go to hell.” 

“* Appleton couldn’t use’ such an expres- 
sion. Douglas, you’re stringing me!” 
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“T’m not. For years he has been inter- 
ested in your house—for the last ten years, 
anyway. Another thing—Southard called 
me up a month or so ago, to ask why I al- 
lowed a man like you, with a lovely family, 
to buy a house where people died from bad 
drains. For the last few years Appleton 
has kept clients from buying that house. 
You ask why. I can’t explain. Ask Ap- 
pleton. I did, and was told to go to hell.” 

“ The Appleton I mean is 2 man of sixty, 
plump, smiling, and married to an invalid 
to whom he is devoted. He calls himself 
Darby and his wife Joan.” 

“ That’s my Appleton, too. I took it 
upon myself to see her. There was another 
illusion gone. She is an invalid, but as to 
being devoted, he tells her openly he wishes 
she were dead, so that he could marry the 
younger woman he runs around with.” 

Hanby put his hands to his head. 

“This is too much!” he murmured. 
“ Remember, I had him in my house for a 
month.” 

“T had him for more than thirty years. 
Up to the time he met this musical comedy 
person—she must be forty now—he was a 
good husband. Now he takes the woman 
out to dance halls. He has money saved, 
but he’s spending it. I have never been so 
utterly deceived in any one. His wife, who 
is religious, thinks he’s possessed of a devil, 
and maybe she’s right. She says he has 
any amount of money. I had his books 
examined, and he hasn’t embezzled one 
cent. All he has done is to divert money 
from other houses to the upkeep and repair 
of the one you’re in. You’ve no kick com- 
ing. He saved you money. What was he 
doing for you?” 

Hanby explained. He told Douglas what 
his improvements had been, their cost, and 
the time in which they were executed. The 
real estate man made calculations on the 
back of a menu card. Fortunately Hanby 
had exact particulars as to dimensions. 

“ Here’s another puzzle!” said Douglas. 
“To complete the work in that time he 
must have worked many more men than 
you paid for. I know prices and labor 
scales in New York State. It amounts to 
this—he went up to you to get the very job 
you pressed on him. Why? Search me, 
Hanby—search me! Another thing—he 
must have paid for extra workmen out of 
his own pocket, so that he could get the 
work done by a certain time. Again you 
may search me!” 




















Hanby frowned. 

“ He may have wanted the workmen off 
the premises for some purpose of his own.” 

“ What purpose?” Douglas asked. 

“ How should I know? By the way, did 
you ever deny permission to a former ten- 
ant, a Miss Selenos, to go back and dig 
something up from the garden?” 

“‘T denied her right to do some excava- 
tion. Appleton told me she was a maniac 
who wanted to bomb the place. I turned 
it over to him. Anything in what he said?” 

Hanby told him of the affair of Miss 
Selenos and her pets. 

“JT don’t mind admitting that Appleton 
has destroyed a lot of my faith in man- 
kind,” Douglas said presently. “ He was 
the one man I would have wagered my soul 
on as being square and white.” 

“ Ever see the woman?” 

“That was how it all came out. I ran 
out of gas near Mineola, and had to go to 
a very third-rate road house. There was 
Appleton, in a neat tuxedo, doing fancy 
steps with a good-looking ex-actress. I 
looked at him very hard. I couldn’t be- 
lieve it was he.” Douglas laughed a little. 
“He had the damned insolence to say that 
if I annoyed his lady friend by making 
baby eyes at her, he’d knock my block off. 
She tried to stop him, but it was no good. 
He was full of fight and poison. I got a 
gallon or two of gas, and pushed on to a 
filling station. Next morning he didn’t 
try to make excuses. He had a hang-over, 
and he told me much of what he had con- 
cealed since 1890 or thereabouts. It ap- 
peared that he had always hated me and 
envied me my good luck.” Douglas grew 
almost irritable. ‘No more about Apple- 
ton, or I’ll change my table!” 


Hanby did not get back to the Gray 
House until late. He said a few words to 
the younger people and then asked Dina 
and Bill to come to the library. 

“T’ve had a great day,” he announced. 
“Incidentally I have discovered that my 
judgment of character is no better, let’s say, 
than Bill’s.” 

“* And me a house detective!” Bill cried. 
“Your reason totters!” 

“We've all been deceived but Les.” 

“Les?” cried Dina. “Oh, Hil, you’re 
joking! That boy?” 

“ Dina, light of my life,” said Hanby, 
“if there is a more thoroughgoing old hel- 
lion than Mr. Frederick Darby Pickwick 
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Appleton, let me learn his dishonored name. 
I’ve seen his Joan this afternoon, and I 
know what I’m talking about. Listen! I'll 
begin with what Douglas told me and then 
come to my interview with that poor crip- 
pled old woman.” 

“‘ It seems impossible!’ commented Dina, 
at the end of her husband’s narrative. 

“T begin to suspect myself,” Bill mur- 
mured. ‘“ Appleton!” 

“It took me that way when I first heard 
it, but it cannot be doubted. He came here 
to get the opportunity to be in and near 
this house, and to see what was going on. 
He has always been coming and going. 
I’ve heard something that may bear on it a 
little. I got it from Mrs. Appleton. Her 
brother was a very rich man, but he specu- 
lated and died in poverty. There were a 
few years when it looked as if she was going 
to be his heiress; and Appleton was going 
to use the legacy to buy the Gray House 
and make it a fashionable road house. He 
said there was a fortune in it. Fishing, 
golf, swimming—everything that was need- 
ed for a residential hotel. Perhaps ‘ road 
house’ isn’t just what he meant, but that 
was Mrs. Appleton’s term.” 

“ But if her brother died in poverty, 
where would he get the money to buy this 
place?” Bill asked. 

“T don’t know. I admit that it doesn’t 
solve the question why he should still be 
interested in it. There is no solution, as 
far as I see, and yet we know that some- 
thing is going on here, or something is 
planned to go on, and that we stand in the 
way and they want to remove us. I won- 
der if we ought to consult the police!” 

“ And get all kinds of notoriety! Oh, 
Hil, don’t think of it! Nothing has hap- 
pened—not even a tramp.” 

Dina Hanby was dead against unwel- 
come publicity. 

“Wait till something really happens,” 
Bill counseled. ‘ The Selenos affair would 
have looked mighty silly with a clever re- 
write man on the story, and yet we were 
all worked up about it at first. I should 
say that Brer Ap; ‘eton is crazy.” 

“ Damn it,” said Hanby, “ I’m a simple 
type. If I like people, I trust them abso- 
lutely. I go the limit for them, and they 
can have everything I’ve got. This gives 
me pause—whatever that means.” He put 
his hand on his wife’s arm. ‘Come and 





dance with me, Delilah, ere I challenge Bill 
to mortal combat!” 
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“ Not a care in the world!” said Celia, 
a little later, watching her parents and talk- 
ing intermittently to Les. 

“Why should they have?” he answered. 
“Come to that, why should you have any 
cares?” 

“ Life bores me,” the girl yawned. 

“ Read the American Mercury instead,” 
retorted Les. 

“T mean life itself, not anything in a 
printed book.” 

“T talked like that in the beginning of 
my sophomore year. It used to make quite 
a hit. You’ve forgotten to ask what is 
life. I always did that.” 

“ Les,” she snapped, “ I hate you! 
apperceptions are nebulous.” 

““ That’s a new one, I admit,” he said. 
“Tl use it.” 

“To other girls?” 

“Why not? If you won’t have me, I 
must try my luck somewhere else.” 

‘“‘ You have an attenuated soul substance, 
Les.” 

“ Feed it with affection. It will expand.” 

“The main trouble with you is that you 
couldn’t surprise me in any way. I know 
all your mental reactions. You never jump 
off the road. I could surprise you, Les, and 
I’ve a good mind to.” Celia paused. 
“ Perhaps I ought to tell you the whole ro- 
mantic affair.” 

Leslie Barron looked at her, frowning. 
The word “ romantic ” spelled danger. 

“Let the clutch in,” he commanded. 

“You are not the only man here.” she 
said. 

“1 know that,” he answered. 

“You don’t know the man I’m thinking 
about. Last night, when you were playing 
pool with Bill, I went out to the swimming 
pool. It was midnight. I went out to pick 
some asphodel.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“ A romantic blossom to be found in 
most gardens of verse. Les, I met a most 
adorable, godlike man. He looked at me 
like a wild faun and then disappeared in a 
cloud of star dust.” 

There was something harder and more 
resolute about Leslie than Celia had ever 
seen before. She had an uneasy impres- 
sion that there were depths in his nature as 
yet unplumbed by her; but she would not 
tell him so. 

“Don’t be rough,” she said, and took 
her hand away from his. “ Don’t scowl 
at me so.” 
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“Godlike strangers who disappear in 
star dust interest me,” he said slowly. 
“Can wild fauns talk?” 

“Not with banal words such as you use,” 
she teased. “ A lingering look, an eloquent 
touch of the hand, a gesture, an unsaid 
= to return—that’s how wild fauns 
talk.” 

“Td like to break his damned neck!” 
Les muttered. 

“But you couldn’t,” she answered. 
“He is much more splendid than you are.” 

“You admit talking to him?” 

The young man’s tone annoyed Celia. 

“T admit nothing.” 

“T accuse you of talking to him,” per- 
sisted Les, whose voice was husky. 

“Of course, if you listened,” she said 
airily, “‘ why should I deny it?” 

“Why do you tease me?” he groaned. 

‘“‘ Because men like you are made to be 
teased.” 

“Celia, you didn’t really see any one, 
did you?” 

“IT swear I did. What I said, if I said 
anything — which I don’t admit — I shall 
keep to myself.” 

_ Her mother danced by—with Bill, this 
time. 

“Lazy people!” Dina chided. 
dance!” 

“Lend me Bill,” cried her daughter, 
“and you take this sparkling lad.” 

A moment later Celia went off on Bill’s 
arm. 
“ Quarreling?” he asked. 

“T see too much of him,” she said. “TI 
think I shall fall in love with you again. 
Shall I?” 

“‘ My duties don’t permit,” he laughed. 
“You look tired. Why not go to bed 
early?” 

“How quickly you tire of me!” she 
mocked. “I looked for something subtler 
from you. Les couldn’t have done worse.” 

Bill Pelham smiled. Evidently she was 
fonder of Les than she had admitted. She 
looked at him dancing with her mother, but 
Les would not even smile. 

“She’s hurt him,” said Bill to himself. 

“ T’ll take your advice,” Celia said, yawn- 
ing. “ Night-o, Bill!” 

She had hurt Leslie more than she 
guessed, and much more than she would 
have done if she had known how miserable 
he was. 

“Tt has been lovely to be here all this 
time,” Les said presently. 
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“Les, that doesn’t mean that you are 
leaving us?” 

“ 1’m afraid I'll have to.” 

“Ts it something Celia has said?” 

Leslie lied as calmly as he could. 

“Not a thing! I’ve promised to run 
down to the Water Gap for a few days.” 

“ You'll be back soon?” 

Dina was distressed. She liked the boy, 
and hoped that Celia would marry him. 
Junior liked him. They all liked him, and 
yet Celia teased him almost to madness at 
times. 

In his room Leslie composed a letter to 
Celia filled with that note of minor melan- 
choly which drips from the pens of lovers 
with such exquisite ease. He told her he 
would be gone before she was up. He end- 
ed by saying, very darkly, that he had 
taken her advice and “ jumped off the 
road.” 

Leslie smiled bitterly as he reread it. It 
sounded like a veiled threat of suicide. 

All the others had gone to bed when he 
finished. He put the letter in his pocket, 
and went out to see if any wild faun was 
prowling about the Gray House grounds. 
Celia’s encounter might have been fact or 
fancy. One could never be sure of Celia. 

He gained the hall quietly, unbolted the 
door, and walked silently toward the aban- 
doned swimming pool by the tennis courts. 

“T’ll be damned!” said Leslie. 

By the pool stood a very tall man— 
physically more splendid than young Bar- 
ron, as Leslie himself would not have de- 
nied. The intruder heard no footfall on 
the grass. He was aware of another’s pres- 
ence only when Leslie tapped him on the 
arm. 

He seemed far more embarrassed than 
Leslie. 

“What's the idea?” he snarled, trying 
to shake off the other’s grip. 

Leslie was instantly relieved. Assuredly 
Celia had not heard the godlike stranger 
speak, for his speech was of the East Side 
unrefined. Nor was he as young as Leslie 
had imagined; nor, as Barron stood by his 
side, did he prove to be of such tremendous 
proportions. 

“TI don’t want you to disappear in your 
cloud of star dust until I’ve had a little talk 
with you. What are you doing here?” 

Leslie snapped the question out in a 
threatening tone. 

“I lost my way,” replied the wild faun. 

“ Don’t lie!” said Leslie. 
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The wild faun frowned a little. The 
white moonlight showed his heavy face to 
be capable of readily expressed emotion. 
Leslie saw, too, that for some reason he 
wished to make his story good. 

“1 was trying to find a short cut,” said 
the intruder. 

““'You must make a habit of it. People 
don’t lose their way two nights in succes- 
sion when the moon is full. You were here 
last night. Why?” 

“ Hell!” said the wild faun. “ Is this 
Buckingham Palace or the White House? 
I didn’t see no sentries at the gate. If you 
don’t like it, I’d better be on my way.” 

He turned away, as if to walk toward the 
drive. 

“Not yet!” cried the younger man. 
“There’s a little explaining to be done 
first.” 

Perceiving himself to be at a loss verbal- 
ly, the stranger revised his tactics. This 
exasperating young man in evening dress 
must be taught a lesson. 

“ Bo,” said the wild faun coldly, “ I don’t 
like your face!” 

With that he brought his powerful right 
arm across with the idea—a wholly divert- 
ing one—of altering the sneer on his op- 
ponent’s features to an expression of fear 
and agony. He was not quick enough. A 
left jab caught him on the nose. 

“ All right!” he said. “If you want it, 
you can have it!” 

He made a vicious spring at Leslie Bar- 
ron. Anger beclouded him. Leslie’s foot- 
work irritated him. He asked his foe to 
stand still and have it out man to man. 
He addressed him as a dancing master, and 
by other more opprobrious terms. 

Even in a moment where he had to show 
all his activity and courage, Leslie per- 
ceived that the other evidently desired to 
be unheard. Instead of shouting, after the 
manner of his kind when enraged, he whis- 
pered his taunts. Leslie saw, too, that he 
was being driven toward the side of the 
house, into the shadow of the inviolate bird 
sanctuary. 

“Say, you must love punishment!” said 
the stranger, when for the second time he 
had landed on Leslie and still the young 
man pressed on for more. 

He measured his distance for a blow that 
would end it all. The lad in evening dress 
could box, and was annoyingly active. He 
had played for the godlike body of the 
wild faun, and was inflicting hurt. 
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Just as the strong arm of the intruder 
was drawing back, there came the sudden 
sharp cry of an owl, repeated three times. 
He paused for a second, and turned away 
his head. It was a tactical error, of which 
he was conscious too late. Leslie saw his 
opportunity and made the most of it. He 
landed a clean blow on the point of the 
jaw. The wild faun dropped, and, in fall- 
ing, his head struck the base of an Italian 
garden marble. 

Leslie knelt at the side of his fallen foe. 
He was undecided whether to alarm the 
house by calling for help, or to try to carry 
this big bulk in himself. 

A shadow came out of nothingness, and 
Leslie looked up into the bland face of Mr. 
Appleton. Since young Barron had not 
shared the Hanbys’ confidences. he assumed 
that their former guest was still in good 
odor, a friend of the family, and now most 
certainly a friend in need. 

“ Not murder, I trust?” said Mr. Apple- 
ton, horrified. 

Quickly Leslie explained what had hap- 
pened. He did not want the little plump 
man to be frightened. At the moment, he 
regarded himself in rather an heroic light, 
and Mr. Appleton warmly commended his 
courage. 

“ Ah, youth, youth!” apostrophized the 
little man, whose years had long bereft him 
of it. ‘“ Magnificent!” He stooped down 
almost timidly. ‘‘ We must not alarm our 
good hostess,” he said. “ Let us carry him 
to the garage and awaken a chauffeur. I 
will take the ruffian’s feet. You, as the 
stronger, take his head. I will satisfy my- 
self that he has no weapon concealed.” 

From the stranger’s pocket Mr. Apple- 
ton drew a short, heavy billet of wood. He 
balanced it in his hand, frowning. 

“T think this is what is termed a life 
preserver. It stamps its owner as a crim- 
inal by profession. You will probably be 
entitled to a reward, Mr. Barron. Now, 
if you will kindly take your end, we will 
remove him.” 

Obediently young Barron put his arms 
under the shoulders of the wild faun. When 
Appleton remained standing, Leslie looked 
up. Staring down at him, the little man 
might have been his Uncle Russell. 

Too late, Leslie saw his danger. The life 
preserver caught him squarely on the head, 
and he pitched forward over the other un- 
conscious man. 

Mr. Appleton smiled happily. 
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“Very neat!” he murmured. “ For a 
first attempt, very neat. indeed—oh, dear 
me, yes!” 

Mr. Appleton gave a skillful imitation of 
the cry of an owl. From afar came the call 
of another night-flying bird. The owl that 
was Mr. Appleton hooted again. Gradually 
the other cry came nearer. Presently there 
was a rustling in the thicket, and a bullet 
head was thrust through. 

“Luigi?” called Mr. Appleton softly. 
““ Come at once!” 

The man who wriggled out of the bushes 
was short, but of tremendous breadth. His 
exclamations and gestures when he saw 
what seemed to be a pair of dead men were 
stayed at a word from the other. 
sie Carry Jim below, and come back for 

is.” 

Luigi shouldered the two hundred and 
twenty pounds that was Jim with ease. He 
had been gone no more than five minutes 
when he returned and picked up the lighter 
man. 

“Jeem  all-a-right,” ~—he 
“ Thees bird I not so sure.” 

He examined Leslie’s broken head with 
interest. Mr. Appleton sighed with relief. 

“If Jim had been killed, I should have 
been in a very awkward predicament. This 
has been a very unfortunate affair—very!” 

The bird sanctuary received Leslie Bar- 
ron, heir to a great fortune, Luigi Bartoli, 
in whom the police were interested, and, 
last of all, Mr. Appleton, who breathed 
more easily as a heavy shower began. It 
would smooth out the trampled earth and 
make tracking impossible. 
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WHEN Leslie Barron came again to con- 
sciousness, he thought he was in a prison 
cell. It was a small stone room, electrical- 
ly lighted. He had been placed on an iron 
cot. A bandage was about his head, and 
his crumpled shirt front was bloodstained. 
Except for bruises and a throbbing head, 
however, he found that he was unharmed. 

He reconstructed what had happened 
since he went in search of the wild faun, 
and was forced to admit that the event 
which stood out most vividly was the in- 
explicable knavery of Frederick Appleton. 
The little man had always been so courte- 
ous, so respectful, so flattering. He had ex- 
pressed his regard for the Barron family 
repeatedly. He had once embarrassed Les- 
lie by comparing his head with that of the 


whispered. 


























Hermes of Praxiteles; and then, inconti- 
nently, he had brought a loaded bludgeon 
down upon it with such force that death 
had not been very far away. What was the 
wild faun to Mr. Appleton, that he had 
sprung thus amazingly to avenge the un- 
known intruder? 

Leslie reached for his cigarette case, and 
found that everything had been removed 
from his pockets. It was not his way of 
life to submit to inconveniences. He rose 
from his cot and walked to the door. It 
was of heavy wood, metal covered. He 
could not escape. 

No one answered his shouts. Leslie sat 
down again on the bed. They would have 
to let him out sooner or later, no matter 
whether he was in the prison cell of prop- 
erly constituted authority or in some pri- 
vate dungeon. 

In his career as a somewhat reckless 
driver, he had more than once had to wait 
in a jail cell until he paid his fine. In every 
instance there had been a penetrating and 
unpleasing odor about these places. It had 
seemed to Leslie that they had been battle- 
grounds between dirt and disinfectant, and 
that the warfare had resulted in an offen- 
sive compromise. This cell had no such 
effuvium; nor, as he examined it more 
closely, had it the appurtenances of the 
regular jail. Yet it was plain that it had 
been constructed for no other purpose than 
to imprison. 

Leslie called to mind his talks with Ju- 
nior as to the threatened dangers surround- 
ing the Gray House. In the beginning they 
had thrilled him; but then, as pleasant day 
succeeded pleasant day, Junior and he be- 
gan to feel annoyed that they had ever an- 
ticipated peril. 

Leslie was not yet nervous about the out- 
come of the adventure. The eldest son of 
Grantley Barron could not disappear with- 
out a nation-wide investigation. It would 
be proved that he had gone from the Gray 
House into the grounds. Celia would un- 
derstand why he had gone. He had disap- 
peared in evening clothes, leaving his other 
effects untouched. The whole neighborhood 
would be combed by detectives. In the 
end, his father might have to pay a huge 
ransom. 

This last thought rather amused Leslie. 
Appleton was probably a_ professional 
blackmailer or kidnaper. None would sus- 
pect the suave, modest, hard-working little 
man. Had not Leslie seen the descending 
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blackjack in his hand, he would not now 
have believed him guilty. 

“IT wonder where the devil I am!” Leslie 
murmured. 

He had several hours of leisure in which 
to repeat this question. Probably they had 
bundled him into an automobile and taken 
him to some prepared private bastile. Per- 
haps, in adjoining cells, others languished in 
as evil case as he. 

Then his thoughts turned upon the big 
fighter whom he had knocked out. That 
knock-out, Leslie admitted, was more or Jess 
accidental. If the unknown stranger had 
not turned his head obligingly as an owl 
hooted, he would probably have won; but 
who was he, that he should stand guard 
outside the Hanby home at night? 

Leslie presently dropped into a troubled 
sleep. When he awoke, there was the smell 
of strong tobacco in his cell. He looked 
into the twinkling eyes of Luigi Bartoli, 
strong man, coiner, and, alas for his im- 
petuous temper, a double murderer. 

“ Where am I?” Leslie demanded. 

Luigi was easily moved to mirth. This 
seemed an excellent jest. 

“ If I tell you,” he answered, “ thees hap- 
pen to me!” He made the expressive ges- 
ture of cutting his throat. “ You come 
with me. If you make-a much noise, I 
break-a your neck, so!” Again the graphic 


‘action of a man bending back the neck of a 


victim until the cervical vertebre snapped. 
“ Now! ”? 

Leslie knew that this stocky jailer had 
the power to inflict such a punishment. 
His forearms were enormous, and his chest 
measurement could not be less than fifty 
inches. 

Along a narrow stone corridor, lighted by 
an overhead electric lamp, went Leslie and 
his jailer. Luigi paused outside a metal- ~ 
sheathed door, and knocked. Apparently 
he was bidden to enter, for he gripped Les- 
lie by the wrist and pulled him in. 

Mr. Appleton and two companions faced 
him. It was a room fifteen feet square, well 
furnished, and artificially lighted. As he 
looked closely, Leslie saw that there was an 
oriental and almost sybaritic atmosphere to 
its furnishings. 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Appleton benevolently. 
“ Here we have Mr. Barron, Jr.!” He 
turned to a good-looking, well dressed wom- 
an, who was smoking a Russian cigarette. 
“T have the highest respect for this young 
gentleman’s family.” 
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“T don’t like your way of showing it,” 
Leslie snapped. 

He had seen by this time that the third 
person was the wild faun, wholly at ease 
in a big chair, puffing at a cigar. 

“ Say, sissy boy,” said the big man, “ you 
was certainly playing in luck when you 
landed on the button! Id have busted 
your pretty face in, if the chief hadn’t 
chosen that moment for hooting.” 

“He is quite a nice-looking boy, isn’t 
he?” the woman said, in a low-pitched, 
charming voice. 

“ The Barrons are all good-looking,” said 
Mr. Appleton. “I have commented before 
on the Grecian cast of Mr. Leslie’s head.” 

“‘ Have the kindness to leave my head 
alone,” Leslie growled. 

“ Certainly, certainly!” Mr. Appleton as- 
sented. “My attentions to it last night 
were dictated by motives of caution, not of 
hatred. Others were dependent upon me, 
and I must consider them. Mr. James De- 
Janey here, formerly a power in the ward 
politics of our common city, seemed at the 
moment to be a corpse. You are younger, 
stronger, and fleeter of foot than I. I did 
not think you were in a frame of mind 
which would permit me to wish you good 
evening and disappear. Had you reported 
my presence to Mr. Hanby, a search would 
have been instituted which might have had 
unpleasant consequences.” 

“‘ A search will be made,” Leslie snapped, 
“and, believe me, it will have unpleasant 
consequences for you all!” 

Appleton was urbane, unruffled. 

“What makes you suppose that?” 

‘‘ Because I shall be missed.” 

“ But will you? That’s the point.” Mr. 
Appleton turned to the woman, and smiled. 
He patted her slender hand with a tender 
and chivalrous gesture. ‘“ Youth has noth- 
ing but appearance to recommend it,” he 
said to her. “To the intelligent, youth is 
merely that part of one’s life when one is 
not ashamed of being foolish. Here we 
see youth in excelsis.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be missed?” Leslie 
said heatedly. ‘The Gray House isn’t a 
hotel where one checks out and is promptly 
forgotten.” 

“Fortunately for us,” said Mr. Apple- 
ton, “ you did check out.” 

“That silly lying doesn’t impress me.” 

Leslie was annoyed that the wild faun 
and the woman found in his assurance 
something almost humorous. 
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“But you have checked out—oh, dear 
me, yes!” Mr. Appleton took from his 
pocket the letter that Leslie wrote to Celia. 
“Miss Hanby will find this to-morrow. 
The references hidden from us will be clear 
to her. You have had a quarrel, it seems, 
and, with the folly I expect from youth, 
you have decided to go away. Very well, 
Mr. Barron, you have carried out your 
threat. Do you think Miss Celia will sink 
her pride to send out an alarm for you? 
No! ‘ This stupid, unappreciative lad,’ she 
will say, ‘ will come back later to be for- 
given. He shall find that there are others 
to console me.’ Her parents, being still 
amazingly wrapped up in themselves, will 
not worry. Until I read this, I was a little 
perturbed at the situation; but you have 
clarified it.” Mr. Appleton glanced through 
the letter again. “I could wish the spelling 
were better. Even emotion such as yours 
cannot permit a ‘ g’ in ‘ majesty.’ ” 

Leslie opened his mouth to speak, but 
thought better of it. He was about to re- 
mind Appleton that the household would 
be alarmed because he had gone away in 
evening clothes, leaving his other belong- 
ings in disarray, and had neglected to take 
his automobile. 

“We have attended to all that,” Apple- 
ton said kindly, guessing his thoughts. 
“Oh, dear me, yes! A lifetime of a busi- 
ness in which detail plays so important a 
part is a great aid. I shall presently pack 
your grip. I have keys to every room in 
the house. I shall bring them to you here. 
Your blue Mercer will be removed by 
James. It will be in Philadelphia by noon. 
To-morrow night you would not recognize 
it. James has an interest in the business. 
You will be our guest here for a time.” 

“Where are we?” Leslie demanded. 

His spirits had fallen. The Barrons were 
accustomed to his absences and long si- 
lences. The unfortunate letter would ex- 
asperate Celia. For some weeks, at all 
events, he would be an unsought prisoner. 

Leslie looked at the faces surrounding 
him. He saw little hope there. The men, 
he knew, were knaves. The woman had a 
mocking smile. Hers was a cruel face, he 
decided. 

“In Westchester County,” replied Mr. 
Appleton. “ We are the guests of one who 
is dear to me.” He bowed with distin- 
guished courtesy to the lady. “ You will 
have no opportunity to escape.” 

“ Am I held for ransom?” 

















“You are held because it would be in- 
convenient to let you go.” 

“ You said it!” James commented. “So 
mighty inconvenient that it wouldn’t make 
me sleep no worse if I had orders from the 
chief to croak you!” 

Luigi here made his expressive gesture of 
slitting a windpipe. 

A sudden panic swept over Leslie. He 
was not used to consorting with criminals. 
The sense of real danger came to him. He 
had no chance to escape, and at least two 
of the three men were openly hostile. It 
must be that he was imperiling the success 
of some secret affair. The two might sway 
Appleton to their views. He glanced at 
them wildly. 

“You can’t get away with murder!” he 
cried. 

“We should not try,” Appleton told him 
considerately. ‘It would be an accident. 
Your body would be picked up in the 
Sound. We might even arrange that it 
should be clad in a swimming costume. I 
rather think the Thimble Islands would be 
suitable—somewhere near Stony Creek.” 

“Why frighten the nice-looking boy?” 
suggested the woman, in her caressing 
voice. “It is only if we think he is trying 
to escape that we should have to do that. 
Really and truly, Mr. Barron, we are not 
murderers or kidnapers.” 

“ But I’m kidnaped,” he reminded her, 
* and I can thank my thick head that ’m 
not murdered. I don’t quite get your point 
of distinction. Why hold me a prisoner if 
you aren’t after ransom money?” 

“You will be held until a certain deal 
that we are putting through is successfully 
accomplished. Your treatment depends on 
yourself. Luigi will be your jailer. Look 
at him, Mr. Barron, and judge for yourself 
whether it would be wise to try to escape. 
He has carried a grand piano on that broad 
back of his. Luigi has a system which has 
proved very effective with another uninvit- 

ed guest here.” 

“ He eat-a out o’ my hand now,” Luigi 
said proudly. “ Thees one, too!” 

Assuredly Leslie could expect no mercy 
from Luigi, the strong man. So there was 
another prisoner! Leslie felt lonely and 
fearful. Why had he allowed himself to 
take offense at Celia? Celia! It was hard 
work to keep tears from his eyes as he 
thought of her. Perhaps she would never 
know how much he loved her. If cruel 
death took him here among these hardened 
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men, she would think of him as one who 
allowed the irritation of a moment to over- 
come the affection he had protested. 

He was infuriated to see James, who had 
been a wild faun, conning over the letter 
which had caused him so much misery— 
the letter which might be his own death 
warrant. Leslie made a spring, but James 
held the letter out of reach. The duty-lov- 
ing Luigi grabbed for his shoulder and 
hurled him to the ground with tremendous 
violence. In his moments of anger, Luigi 
lost his likeness to the human family. 

“ That will do,” Appleton called sharply. 
“You don’t know your own strength, 
Luigi. Mr. Barron is not one of your pro- 
fessional wrestlers.” 

Even in that moment Leslie wondered 
by what magic of authority the little plump 
man controlled such ruffians as_ these. 
There was no question of his dominance; 
and this was the same quiet, modest, af- 
fable person whom Leslie had grown used 
to seeing at the Hanby table, the man who 
rarely ventured an opinion, and listened 
deferentially to those of others! Of the 
three, Appleton seemed the most sinister 
and alarming. 

“If you'll see about getting his clothes 
and keys,” James said, “ I’d like to be on 
my way to Philly. It will be all of two 
hundred and fifty miles, the way I'll go. 
Put him in the cooler, Luigi!” 

“What a pity!” said the woman, when 
Leslie was gone. “I’m afraid he is going 
to be very stubborn. If so, it will be bad 
for him.” 

Mr. Appleton seemed undisturbed by the 
prospect. 

“What luck that we found the letter!” 
he said. ‘Can you imagine the hue and 
cry if he had been missed?” Appleton 
shook his head. “In that case, my dear 
Belle, we should have had jailers, not he!” 


XIII 


THE day on which, as the Hanby family 
supposed, young Barron had taken his early 
morning departure, saw the arrival of half 
a dozen visitors. His absence was in a 
measure overshadowed. Mrs. Hanby spoke 
of Leslie, and hoped that there had been 
no quarrel. Celia assured her mother that 
he was no more than a friend, and that she 
was well satisfied to be rid of him for a lit- 
tle while. 

Dina Hanby put her arm about the girl’s 
shoulder. 
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“Do you expect me to believe you?” she 


asked. ‘I wonder what was in that letter 
he wrote to you!” 

“ Here it is,” Celia said. “If you can 
interpret what he means by threatening to 
* jump off the road for good,’ I should like 
to know.” 

“TI don’t understand references to a 
‘ wild faun,’ ” said Mrs. Hanby. 

“That was nothing,” Celia replied. 
“‘ Here’s dad with his house detective. Not 
a word to them! I’m going to play tennis 
with my new cousin. He looks most at- 
tractive. I’ve often wanted to contrast Ann 
Arbor and New Haven.” 

Dina looked at the two as they sauntered 
to the courts. Leslie had been very unwise 
to go just now, she thought. 

“You two look as if you were conspir- 
ing,’”’ she said to her husband. 

“I’m reminding Bill of what he said a 
few weeks back. He remarked that it was 
beneath the dignity of a lord of the manor 
to do his own sleuthing. Bill was boosting 
himself for the job.” 

“ Have I fallen down?” Bill demanded. 

Hanby’s bantering tone ceased. Dina 
could see that something worried him. 

“ Bill,” he said, “ you have; but I blame 
myself, too. I assumed, rather illogically, 
that when Miss Selenos proved merely an 
emerald in disguise, we had been making 
mountains from molehills. Seymour’s let- 
ter puzzled me; but when nothing hap- 
pened, I put that aside. There was one 
other threat.” 

“The woman who said that Red Kerr 
was killed because he was like you in build? 
Oh, Hil, you don’t think that was anything 
serious?” 

“ It prevents us from being dull,” replied 
her husband, laughing. “I find I rather 
thrive on suspense, and certainly this house 
has given us enough surprises one way and 
another. I’m now due to show it to Tom 
Burton. He’s a man who always has a 
hobby—some sort of bug or other. I’ve got 
to listen. Lords of the manor have their 
duties.” 

“Do you think he’s nervous?” Bill Pel- 
ham asked, as he disappeared. 

“Not a bit,” replied Mrs.. Hanby. 
“ He’s getting annoyed, and that means 
that he wants to fight. His mental re- 
actions are quite simple. Look to your 
laurels, Bill, or he will get ahead of you in 
this affair. I wonder if there is anything 
in it!” 
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“Be honest,” he returned. ‘“ What do 
you think? In confidence, tell your tame 
house detective.” 

The smile was banished. For the first 
time he saw that Dina was not as care-free 
as she had pretended to be. 

“ Bill,” she whispered, “I’m _ really 
scared. In the daytime this is a wonderful- 
ly homy and cheerful house. At night it 
seems as if all sorts of mocking, evil things 
were trying to get at us through the win- 
dows. I have the feeling that we are con- 
tinually being watched. It is very trying, 
and I don’t want Hil to know.” 

She turned her head to where her hus- 
band was walking with Professor Burton, 
whose son was trying to impress Celia with 
the idea that a college boy, at twenty, 
stands on an intellectual eminence not easi- 
ly comprehensible to others. Professor 
Burton held a chair in philosophy, but it 
was with living things that his leisure was 
occupied. Mrs. Burton and Mrs. Hanby 
were cousins. 

“No,” said the professor, “ I’ve long ago 
given up the coleoptera in favor of some- 
thing more fascinating. I started by way 
: the reptiles, and came logically to the 

irds. 

“ Logically?” said Hanby. “I don’t see 
that, but then I’m ignorant in these mat- 
ters. If you’re interested in birds, you’ve 
come to the right spot, Tom. I’ve got 
about the best bird sanctuary in the State.” 

On his way to it Hanby poured into Pro- 
fessor Burton’s ears some of the wisdom 
that had come to him over the wire from 
the unknown millionaire ornithologist. 
Hanby’s memory was good, and he forgot 
nothing. 

“You flatter me,” said the other, when 
he finished. “You have quoted almost 
verbatim from my article published in the 
May number of Popular Natural History.” 

“So that’s where he got it from!” Han- 
by commented, a trifle ruffled. “I thought 
the old faker was giving me something from 
his own published dope.” 

Hanby related the incident. 
Burton shook his head. 

“You must have made a mistake in the 
name. Remember, Hil, this is my pet hob- 
by, and I know every writer on our birds. 
I’m president of my State Ornithological 
Association, and corresponding member of 
a score of others. I’m in touch with every 
ornithologist in this country, but I have 
never heard of your millionaire. He is 


Professor 




















neither a contributor to the literature of 
the subject nor a donor of funds for bird 
conservation. Some of your friends have 
been playing a joke on you.” 

“ What should they want to do that for?” 
Hanby demanded. 

“ That, of course, I can’t say, but they 
did, nevertheless. So that’s the sanctuary! 
Rather near the house, but otherwise ad- 
mirably situated. Evidently you have 
plenty of water. What is that hillock 
there?” 

“It was an island in the pond before the 
water was drained out. We think it looks 
like something from a Japanese print.” 

“T have my camera with me,” said the 
professor. ‘I can see where I shall pass 
many happy hours. Hil, this is good work 
you have done, no matter by whom in- 
spired. What a dense cover for them! I 
hope you keep a keen eye for predatory 
cats. The domestic cat easily reverts to 
old habits, and the damage it can inflict is 
enormous. Worry no more about enter- 
taining me. You couldn’t have offered me 
anything more attractive. How amazingly 
tame they are! That will make it so much 
the easier for me.” 

Hanby glowed at the professor’s com- 
mendation. 

“This protective netting was evidently 
put up by some one interested in our com- 
mon hobby,” said Burton. ‘ Dogs, at any 
rate, can gain no entrance. Some former 
tenant placed it there, I suppose?” 

Hanby assumed that this was the case. 
He was still not entirely convinced that the 
man who had telephoned about the sanctu- 
ary was a conscious plagiarist. He tried to 
defend his unknown adviser. 

“ No, no!” said the professor. “ No au- 
thority on birds would need to memorize a 
popular article by another ornithologist. 
Fortunately you millionaires are sometimes 
moved by the humaner emotions. I am im- 
patient to start immediately. Zeiss has 
made me a new telescopic lens, which I am 
anxious to try.” 

Half an hour later he had changed his 
clothes to khaki and puttees. He was 
armed with sketch books, notebooks, and a 
costly camera. He declined any aid. He 
even resented it. Every now and then it 
could be seen that he despised the amateur 
ornithologist. His luncheon had been put 
up for him, and he promised to be in time 
to dress for dinner. 

Hanby and his house detective had a 
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golfing duel to decide. Swimming in the 
lake took the younger people. Dina and 
her cousin wanted to motor down to Tarry- 
town, where, years ago, they had been at 
school. 

“Good!” said Professor Burton, when 
he heard these plans. “I am going to have 
a more interesting time than any of you!” 

He surmounted the fence of the sanctu- 
ary with some difficulty. Its upper strands 
were reénforced with barbed wire. They 
seemed newer than the meshed wire they 
surmounted. They had been placed there, 
no doubt, he murmured, by the excellent 
fellow whom his wife’s cousin had married. 

It was the professor’s aim to work his 
way through the dense growth to the higher 
spot which had once been an island in the 
lake. There, suitably concealed, he could 
survey the lower ground and adjust his 
Zeiss lens. 

He was giad, as he fought his way along, 
that he was armed with leather gauntlets 
and stout clothes. Nature had placed 
about this little sanctuary a seemingly im- 
penetrable barrier. Hardly a marauding 
cat but would turn back from the opposing 
thorns and spikes. Some of these bushes 
were not found, he had hitherto supposed, 
in New York State. Interesting data to be 
put in his notebooks! 

He had begun to despair of reaching the 
distant mound when he saw that this solid 
hedge came to an end. He stepped from it 
to a path worn by the foot of man—a path 
three feet across, bearing the impress of 
recent treading. 

Being a scientifically trained man, the 
professor stooped down. He saw the im- 
print of a woman’s shoe. There was, then, 
running through this thicket a well trod- 
den footpath. No doubt the younger mem- 
bers of the Hanby family used it, unknown 
to their father. Possibly it was a short cut 
to the larger lake. On consideration, how- 
ever, this seemed an improbable theory, 
since the whole sanctuary was guarded with 
wire. 

Professor Burton set out to follow the 
path to its end. Presently it brought him 
to a stream, sunk at least ten feet below 
the surrounding ground. He could see the 
current winding its way to some unknown 
outlet. It was this stream, he supposed, 
which had been diverted in order that the 
twenty-acre lake half a mile away might 
be fed. 

He resumed his silent walk along the 
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_ path. The acrid smell of a cigar smote his 

nose. He knew the noisome long and nar- 
row cigars which only native Italians en- 
joy. Then the odor was wafted from him, 
and he found his path dropping toward the 
stream level. 

The professor stopped. He had sudden- 
ly encountered a stranger. 

It would be difficult to say which of the 
two seemed the more amazed. The pro- 
fessor looked upon a small but well propor- 
tioned man dressed with conservative ele- 
gance. The stranger’s face was florid, and 
his mild blue eyes were accentuated in size 
by reason of strong lenses. 

Mr. Appleton, for his part, thought he 
had run across an inquiring scout master 
laden with all the impedimenta that his po- 
sition demanded. Burton was tall and 
slight, and suggested erudition. 

“This is very strange!” the professor 
muttered. “I was led to believe that I was 
venturing into a virgin area, but I find 
paths and human beings.” 

Mr. Appleton for the moment said noth- 
ing. The business in which he was engaged 
had twice been imperiled. There had fallen 
upon him and his compatriots a half crazed 
person mouthing destructive rage at all that 
law and order which Mr. Appleton respect- 
ed so highly. Then he had been compelled 
to deal with Leslie Barron; and now there 
came a total stranger. 

“ How did you get here,” Mr. Appleton 
began, “ and by whose leave have you tres- 
passed thus?” 

“I am kin by marriage to Mr. Hanby,” 
said the professor. ‘“ He gave me permis- 
sion. Your status, sir, is not so clear.” 

Professor Burton spoke with some acerb- 
ity, but without thought of giving offense. 
Appleton, peering through his glasses, saw 
this, and felt great relief. 

“In order to make my position clear,” 
he said frankly, “I must term myself a 
sanitation expert. Mr. Hanby has heard 
that former tenants of the Gray House have 
suffered from sewer gas poisoning. He does 
not wish to alarm his family and visitors. 
I am, therefore, making a sort of secret in- 
vestigation. Much water settles here, as 
the luxuriant foliage shows. I have been 
commissioned to determine upon the health- 
fulness of this spot, and to make what 
recommendations I see fit.” 

“T detect no unpleasant effluvium,” said 
the professor, putting his nose to the wind. 
“The drainage problem here is so simple 
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that I do not understand the necessity for 
your professional aid. I shall tell my 
cousin that I think he is wasting money.” 

Mr. Appleton wore his blandest look. 

“You feel it necessary to take up the 
subject with him?” he inquired. 

“ Most certainly!” 

“ Before doing so, I should like you to 
come with me and see more. You cannot 
possibly judge from here.” 

Professor Burton followed the other 
along a winding pathway, until he was in 
the thicket’s very center. When his guide 
paused on the edge of an opening, the pro- 
fessor exclaimed upon the oddity of a lake, 
filled in, as he had supposed, being open 
instead. 

“It was only partially filled in,” Mr. 
Appleton told him. ‘ When I took charge 
of the work, I had my own views—very 
interesting views, too,” he added, chuck- 
ling. “Oh, dear me, yes! They amuse me 
even now. In fact,” he confided, “ my life 
for the past ten years has been of a nature 
to give me considerable amusement.” 

** One would hardly think,” said the pro- 
fessor politely, * that a profession such as 
yours would bring amusement in its train.” 

Mr. Appleton sat down on a log and 
peered into the old lake bed. 

“ Any profession,” he remarked, ‘“ which 
brings one intimately into contact with 
mankind is amusing.” He looked at the 
professor’s equipment. “ Butterflies, flow- 
ers, or birds?” he inquired. 

“ Birds,” said the professor. 
distinctly.” 

“ Then you can settle a moot point for 
me,” said Mr. Appleton. He looked over 
the edge of the opening, gazing intently at 
some low bushes whose roots were in the 
moist earth. “Is that a_ night-flying 
huckleberry hawk or a giant fuchsia moth?” 

Professor Burton looked at the speaker, 
outraged. One might have jested concern- 
ing Descartes, Bergson, or Hobbes, and cast 
doubt on pragmatism, but his hobby was 
more sacred than his professional worx. A 
night-flying huckleberry hawk! A giant 
fuchsia moth! 

“No such creatures exist,” he said 
acidly. 

“Then what is it?” Appleton asked. 
* Look at it and tell me.” 

Professor Burton moved toward the edge 
and peered down. 

“Ts this one of the things that amuse 
you?” he demanded. 


“ Birds, 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Appleton, smiling. 

With that he gave the other a push. The 
professor, with waving arms, sought to re- 
cover his balance, but failed. He went up 
to his knees in mud. His precious camera 
had parted company from him. The spec- 
tacle of the amiable gentleman with the 
florid face, who smiled down at him, 
angered him. He shook a muddy fist. 

“You shall pay for this outrage!” he 
shouted. 

“Perhaps,” said Appleton cryptically, 
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“but not just yet. I recommend especial 
care in hunting the great fuchsia moth; 
and be careful not to enrage the huckle- 
berry hawk.” 

Mr. Appleton gave another of his excel- 
lent owl imitations. In a few moments 
Luigi Bartoli joined him. 

“In order that he might not escape,” 
Appleton explained, “I had to push him 
down there. He enjoyed it less than I. 
Your task, Luigi, is to get him out and put 
him with the others.” 


(To be concluded in the March number of Munsey’s Macazine) 





THE WEARY KING ECCLESIAST 


TELL me of weary things, 


That I may know 


Myself the comrade of great tired kings 
And all whose heavy eyelids on the show 
Of life droop sadly, hoping some unguessed surprise 
May strike with wonder their deep-laden eyes; 
Kings of their thrones too weary even to die, 
Sitting majestically in a faded dream; 
Queens of their beauty sated, even as I 
Sated of the moon and stars and every gleam 
That lights for others the still untraveled sky. 


Tell me of weary things, for I have tried 
The blossom and the rapture and the dance, 
And even the hope that those who early died 
Met in the gate of death the breasts of chance. 
Tell: me of weary things, that I may lie 
Obliviously to their oblivion nigh, 
And taste the drowsy nectar of the cup 
Of all the weary ones that wake not up. 
Tell me of weary, drooping, dusty things 
That color stirs not and no perfume rouses, 
Deaf to the nightingale that all night sings 
About their little locked-up marble houses. 


Tell me of weary things—unless you know 
Of some wild trumpet or some garland fresh 
That shall announce some untrodden way to go; 
Or some new vividness of hallowed flesh, 
New ardor of flame, or some new-fallen snow, 
Or destiny that wears the heaven for crown. 
Of these you have no knowledge—no more than I; 
So sing of weary things that dream and drown, 
Glad to forget the energetic sky, 
So glad to abdicate and lay them down 
With all the weary, lovely things that die. 


Tell me of weary things, for I would banish 
The gay and moving joys, and the bright sorrows, 
And all the valiant, fragrant things that vanish, 
With blue eyes looking on blue-eyed to-morrows. 
Oh, sing of hopes that droop and dreams that fade, 
With learnéd music to the voice that sings— 
Young Truth in her sarcophagus, the sweet maid, 
With all her blossoms on her young heart laid— 
I beg you, sing to me of weary things! 


Richard Le Gallienne 
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Barbon 


HOW LA BELLA ESPINA, THE DANCER, WAS WOOED BY THE 
PROPRIETOR OF THE MEAT SHOP OF THE SAVORY SMELL 


By Turbesé Lummis Fiske 


N the very center of the east wall of 
Mme. Tullia’s famous café, under the 
painting of the cat in the golden moon, 

you can see them, bright, flamboyant, full 
of youth and fire and daring—the checked 
pants of Sefor Barbén. They are painted 
in flowing lines, they have broad peg tops, 
they are the sort of thing that no one but 
an artist would think of wearing. They 
are the very incarnation of Bohemia. 

Chapo Barbén was a butcher of the Calle 

Primavera, the Street of Spring. He was 
round and fat and bald, and dully dressed 
in black. He could tell you to an ounce 
the weight of a set of calf’s brains; but 


speak to him of poetry, and his mouth - 


would gape. He could discourse most elo- 
quently on the cutting of a porker; but con- 
front him with the moon, and he was dumb. 

Now how came such a witling to figure 
in the mural decorations of Mme. Tullia’s 
Inn of Three Flagons, depicted there as an 
ardent Romeo sitting in the window of a 
Paris garret and strumming his guitar? 
The tale thereof is one of madame’s 


quaintest. ; 
II 


CHAPoO BarBon operated with excellent 
profit the Carniceria del Olor Sabroso, the 
Meat Shop of the Savory Smell. When he 
went to his lone hotel room at night and 
put his feet up on the radiator, with the 
Prensa yielding up its daily news to him, 
he felt his life to complete. He thought 
that nothing was lacking; and then he met 
La Bella Espina. 

La Bella Espina—christened Pepa—was 
the darling of the Teatro Nacional. She 
was eighteen, tiny, flashing-eyed; she had 
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a voice like a bird, and she could dance 
like a whirlwind. When she came out on 
the stage, the horny hands of the theater’s 
patrons—mostly laborers by the day— 
clacked in a rain of applause, and hard- 
earned dimes and quarters showered on the 
boards about her. 

The first time that Chapo saw her, he 
was a lost man. Dids, what a figure! 
Saints, what an eye! He moved heaven 
and earth that he might meet her; and what 
a pitiful complication ensued! Barbén was 
short-winded, prosaic, without imagination 
—everything that a lover should not be. 
Pepita was fiery, beautiful, romantic— 
everything that Barbon was not. 

The first gift he made her was six little 
pig sausages, surrounded by fresh-picked 
cresses. 

“ Diés, what a barbarian!” she ex- 
claimed, and gave them to her landlady to 
be cooked for their supper. 

The next Sunday he presented her with 
a pound of honeycomb tripe. Pepita 
laughed until she was nearly hysterical, but 
she did not forbid him the door of her 
dressing room when he came each night. 
After all, her life was not so rosy. Em- 
ployment was never steady, and she had a 
blear-eyed father who came and took her 
fourteen dollars from her every Tuesday 
night. 

She grew to like the butcher, and to ex- 
tract amusement from his gifts; but when 
he came to make love to her, she laughed 
in little screams. 

“ Virgen santisima!” she cried, when he 
persisted. ‘“ How can I love one who looks 
like a cabbage on legs? Why, you talk to - 
me as if you were ordering your week’s 

















supply of beef! No, no, amigo, I must 
have a man who is young and magnificent, 
who has the soul of a poet, and who knows 
how to make love.” 

“ But, angel of my being,” protested the 
unhappy Barbon, “ such men, they have no 
cash!” 

This would make La Bella Espina think 
hard, for she had worked for her living since 
she was three years old, in shabby theaters 
and dirty dressing rooms, with never 
enough to wear, and always a father who 
was on hand to take what she earned, and 
to slip around the corner with it and dis- 
appear until pay day came again. The 
wife of Chapo Barbon would be well taken 
care of, for he had a good trade, sell though 
he did dried lamb’s head and liver. 

One night all Pepita’s little trinkets were 
gone, even the ring that she had from her 
mother, and her father had not even a 
pawn check to show for them. 

Barbén came in a black broadcloth suit 
that bulged out at the knees, and flopped 
in wrinkles on his pudgy back. Pepita 
wept on his shoulder, and he was transport- 
ed to the utmost heaven. He implored her 
to become his copartner in the Meat Shop 
of the Savory Smell, and equal owner of 
the humble name Barbon. 

“ How can I marry you?” she wailed. 

He begged to be told the obstacle. 

“ Me, I am an artist!” the little bailarina 
cried. ‘“ You, Chapo, you keep a butcher 
shop!” 

“ But even an artist must eat, light of 
my aspiration!” anxiously he urged, and 
had the inspiration to add that his passion 
was consuming his very vitals. 

Pepita consented to be his betrothed, but 
she would not curtail her engagement. She 
wished to earn enough for her wedding at- 
tire. Barbén deliriously consented to any 
arrangement that would make her his own; 
and he made her such an extravagant pres- 
ent in the way of a dress that she was able 
to get a better engagement. 

Here, however, she was conscious that 
the rival dancers were giggling at her choice 
of an affianced, and she saw him with their 

alien eyes. 

“ Chapo, I cannot marry you,” she said. 

“ But you have promised!” 

She shook a stubborn head. 

“ What have I done?” he asked. 

“You have done nothing. You are a 
saint to me; but marry you—no, no, no!” 
“ What can I do? Tell me, my seraph! 
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I will do anything in the world for you— 
anything; only marry me!” 

“It is impossible. Chapo, you dress like 
a shopkeeper!” 

“ But, eye of the morning, that is what 
I am! Look at me, my most precious 
treasure—I am the proprietor of the Car- 
niceria del Olor Sabroso.” 

“God knows you look it! And me, I 
am the mock of the profession. Oh, Cha- 
pito, why are you not a poet?” 

“The devils presided at my birth,” he 
mourned with streaming eyes; “ but do not 
tell me that it is hopeless. Tell me there 
is something I can do!” 

She clutched her burning head and 
walked the floor. Suddenly she stopped 
and looked at him. 

“ Chapito, if you cannot be a poet, at 
least you can pretend to be one. You can 
be garbed like one.” 

His poor mouth dropped open. 

“ Ah, why did I not think of this before? 
Yes, that is it—we will make you over! 
Be quiet! Bright waistcoats, flowered, or 
striped, or checked—” 

“ Checked!” cried the little butcher, red- - 
dening with indignation. “I would as 
soon be found dead as be seen in checks!” 

“ Keep still! Shirts that would win the 
heart of a countess. In place of that funer- 
eal tie, the flowing one of a poet. Shoes 
with some grace, instead of those clod 
clumpers, and for trousers— oh, Chapito, 
black velveteen ones like those of Rafael, 
my sculptor friend!” 

“ Black velveteen trousers!” gasped Bar- 
bén. “ Me—me, who have had the respect- 
able trade of the Calle Primavera for four- 
teen years—me wear black velveteen trou- 
sers? Do you think I would dress like that 
poodle Rafael?” 

For a moment Pepita stared at him with 
spreading eyes. Then, crying “ Bestia!” 
she slapped him on the face, threw his ring 
at him, and commanded him never to 
darken her sight again. 


iil 


NExT day the quarter hummed with the 
news that La Bella Espina had announced 
her engagement to Rafael Gomez. Chapo 
Barbon tore his hair, and ordered a hogs- 
head of corned beef. He told his friends 
that women were daughters of perfidy. 
What did men wish with them? he asked, 
with the airs of an orator. They were the 
apotheosis of insignificance. 
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Then he went home and wept into the 
radiator; but the world should not know. 
What, could a little snip of the theater de- 
stroy the peace of Sonoratown’s well known 
butcher and man of affairs? He laughed 
uproariously at the feeblest jokes, he 
clapped his male customers on the back, he 
outdid himself in gallantry to their wives. 
For weeks he kept up his pose of virile in- 
difference; and then one day he heard that 
Pepita had gone away. 

Chapo’s little house of pretense fell to 
tatters all about him. Where had she gone? 
San Francisco? El Paso? Mexico? He 
rushed to the theater and tried to ascertain. 
Nobody knew. He sat by the hour, rock- 
ing to and fro, saying: 

“ Pepita! Pepita!. Pepita!” 

It did not seem as if it could be true. 
Had Pepita gone? Had he lost her forever 
—and all because of that foolish pride? 
What was pride—what, indeed, were vel- 
veteen trousers—compared with the love of 
a lifetime? 

And then Mme. Tullia moved into the 
quarter. She established her inn, and be- 
came one of Chapo’s best customers. She 
prospered, as she always prospered, and she 
took a fancy to the butcher. She would 
talk to him often. 

When she had been there eleven months, 
her success was such that she decided to 
open a larger place. Barboén would come 
down and talk with her, of evenings, while 
the new café was being prepared. He still 
preserved his aplomb, but his heart was 
broken. If it would bring La Bella Espina 
back, he would have worn a bustle; but 
where was she? How could he ever let her 
know the sacrifices he would gladly make? 

One night, when he came down to the 
café, he saw that the decorators were be- 
ginning to work upon the walls. At the 
east end the artist was drawing a grandly 
futuristic scene. In a purple garden green 
nymphs were strolling with abandon—and 
with little else beside. Beyond the garden 
rose the gabled roofs of Paris, and in the 
center was a studio with a double garret. 
In one window leaned a maiden, to be 
serenaded from the other window by a poet 
with melancholy eyes and a smock of 
orange velvet. 

Chapo looked at the poet mournfully. 
He was the incarnation of romance. He 
was all that a lover should be. He was the 
kind of man to woo Pepita! 

“ Next week, my grand opening,” Mme. 
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Tullia was saying. “A fine evening, my 
friend. You must come!” 

“I? I go nowhere. I am but a butcher, 
dull and stupid.” 

“ But to please me!” Mme. Tullia insist- 
ed. “ Roast turkey, Don Chapo—fine mu- 


sic and dancers. One of them comes from 
Mexico, where she has made much renown. 
La Bella Espina she calls herself.” 

Chapo rose, turned pale, and clutched 
the back of his chair. Pepita was coming 
here? Virgen de mi alma! What if she 
was now the lady of Rafael Gomez? 

The madame, startled by Chapo’s emo- 
tion, could say only that she had heard La 
Espina was but a girl, unwed. 

The little butcher sat alone at a disman- 
tled table, his hands upon his head, his 
heart a thousand times shaken. Pepita! 
He would see her! And then he looked 
into a mirror. Alas, he was the same Bar- 
bén—the same beef-headed, heavy, hum- 
drum, plodding butcher that she had 
spurned. Where was the romance, the pic- 
turesqueness that she loved? His eye 
turned to the painting on the wall. 

Suddenly he sprang up and ran to Mme. 
Tullia. He poured an excited babble into 
her ears, he implored her favor, he prom- 
ised to furnish free the turkeys for the open- 
ing dinner, he wept on her neck. When 
she acceded to his request, he burst upon 
the astonished artist like a meteor. It 
would have been impossible to suspect him 
of being a butcher. 

“You do not understand? It is no mat- 
ter! When Pepita sees it, she will under- 
stand, and she will know that I have given 
in. Paint, Sefior Artist, paint her picture. 
Wait, I will show you her photograph, that 
you may copy it—I have carried it next 
my heart for eighteen months. Yes, give 
to the lady in this window Pepita’s face, 
and to the poet serenading her give mine! 
It is my message, Senor Painter—my mes- 
sage to my love!” 

His face was radiant, his legs were spread 
apart. 

“ Bravo, Senor Artist! I no longer look 
that dull pig of a Barbén. Do not spare 
the colors, painter! The tie—should it not 
be of red? And the trousers, they must be 
romantic—let us have them velveteen. Ah, 
Pepita mia, when you look on these—” 

But a little later he squinted at the pic- 
ture with a critic’s eye, and tapped the 
painter on the shoulder with a finger that 
was commanding. 
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“Your work has style, Senor Artist, but 
there is just one thing. Those trousers— 
that black is dull, insipid. They would do 
for an undertaker. Hark! Enmbellish 
them, my friend, with checks! Go, paint 
it boldly, friend, with blue and purple 
checks!” 
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And so it was, a few weeks later, that a 
portrait of the bridegroom in pants of vel- 
veteen with blue and purple checks looked 
down upon the merry company that gath- 
ered at the Inn of Three Flagons when the 
marriage feast of Chapo Barbon and Pepita 
was celebrated there. 
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THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF AN OLD PROSPECTOR AND 
HIS TRAVELING COMPANION 


By Alexander Hull 


LL day long—and any day would 

A have been long at that temperature 

—Sand City, in the State of Oregon, 

had lain slumberous and apparently desert- 

ed beneath a brassy, malevolent sun. Its in- 

habitants had been hiding, as nocturnal in- 
sects hide from the light of day. 

In the early dawn, the almost impercep- 
tible opalescence of the atmosphere—as if, 
in the night, the air had absorbed some of 
the milkiness of the lurid Milky Way— 
had begun to stir and quiver and dissolve. 
In less than ten minutes it had disappeared, 
leaving a crystalline clarity which exposed 
with fearful sincerity the worst lines of 
Sand City and its environment. It revealed 
the dark patches of lava to the north, the 
gray reaches of sagebrush beyond, the vast 
depression of Sand Lake—that dry and ter- 
rible residue of some ghostly sea of the pre- 
historic past; and to the east the red vol- 
canic ridges that jut into the lake in a se- 
ries of bold, sinister headlands. 

All day long the cruelly clear, dry air 
had shimmered and tossed and danced the 
arabesques of heat. Now that it was twi- 
light, the shaking planes of heat had sud- 
denly become tired, then still, and, in the 
stillness, invisible. Without warning, an 
edge was creeping into the air. In another 
hour it would be chilly, almost cold; and 
Sand City had come to life. 

Out of the small stir of life and the clus- 
ter of lights, as night came on, emerged 





old Sam Darmity and his fat little burro. 
All day Sam had dozed in his chair at the 
hotel, waiting for the cessation of the des- 
ert heat dance. They called him Opal 
Sam, and he was going back into the desert 
now, after selling his season’s find, to pros- 
pect for more opals. 

He had done well the last season. The 
sacks on the burro were loaded with sup- 
plies, and Sam had a little money tucked 
away in his shirt, after having sent a good- 
sized money order to the East. In a few 
months he would emerge from the desert 
with more opals. He was a lonely man, 
inoculated with the desert silence, seldom 
seen in town, almost never encountered on 
the trail. If you wanted him, a Sand City 
person would have advised you to wait in 
Sand City until he came, as he inevitably 
would. Between visits, he was practically 
nonexistent. 

Sam and his burro had nearly cleared 
the line of shacks that was Sand City, and 
it was just short of dark when a bit of ex- 
citement beside the road attracted the pros- 
pector’s attention. 

Sand City had dogs. It was afflicted by 
dogs, one might almost say. Sam didn’t 
like dogs very well. Dogs, especially in 
the neighborhood of Sand City, were af- 
flicted by that little parasite which is said 
to keep a dog from brooding over being a 
dog. Fleas liked Opal Sam, and he didn’t 
reciprocate the liking. 
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Two prowling terriers, which he recog- 
nized as the hotel-keeper’s, and which had 
been trailing Sam and the burro, idly seek- 
ing amusement, adventure, exercise, or mis- 
chief—there was little even for a dog to 
do in Sand City—had discovered, before a 
decrepit shanty, a small creature perhaps 
one-tenth the size of either of them. Im- 
mediately they gave tongue to a few sharp 
yip-yip-yips, as who should say: 

“ Here’s sport, old pal! See how little 
it is! Let’s kill it!” 

Pell-mell, they fairly tumbled over each 
other to be first at the victim. 

Some creatures, however, are simply fit- 
ted to survive. This little bit of coal-black 
fur, of round yellow eyes, of lithe and steely 
muscles, of needle-like claws, suddenly 
seemed to swell up to extraordinary propor- 
tions, and to explode like a bomb, between 
the tan and white terriers. 

There was a brief and awful confusion of 
sounds, lasting perhaps twenty seconds. In 
that period the yip-yipping of the terriers 
traversed the gamut from self-congratula- 
tion through surprise and pain to terror. 
Raked and bleeding, snapping vainly at 
the swift black thing that might as well 
have been a shadow as far as their ability 
to catch it went, the pair put their tails 
between their legs and turned desperately 
homeward. The yip-yip had become frank- 
ly the ki-yi-yi of defeat. 

The victor stood poised on three legs in 
the middle of the road, his tail as big as a 
fox plume, his spine arched, and every hair 
upon it erect and quivering. Growling 
deeply, he sent intermittent spitting curses 
in the direction of his fleeing adversaries. 

Opal Sam had paused at the beginning 
of the altercation, and had watched its 
progress with growing admiration. He 
looked at the victor now, appraising him. 

“ Might weigh pretty nigh onto two 
pounds, I should guess,” he told himself; 
“but every ounce of him is simon-pure 
fightin’ weight, and as for speed, he’s got 
it on greased lightning about forty ways 
from the jack!” 

He regarded the half grown cat. The 
cat, resting from his imprecations, solemn- 
ly returned the regard. 

“ Son,” said Opal Sam cordially, “ you’re 
all there!” 

Blinking his solemn eyes, the cat opened 
his mouth in a voiceless mew. 

- “ By gum, he talks!” said Sam. “ Black 
as the ace of spades, too!” Coming closer, 
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he amended: “ No—blacker!” He bent to 
the cat, whose back and tail were subsiding. 
“‘ Congratulations!” he said. 

He passed his horny hand down the little 
creature’s spine, still further settling the 
glossy black hair. A subdued rumbling is- 
sued from the cat’s interior. Sam passed 
a tentative finger beneath the cat’s chin. 
Promptly the cat set his teeth on the finger 
and growled; but he did not bite. 

Opal Sam was enchanted. So, too, was 
the cat. Releasing his hold on Sam’s fin- 
ger, he blinked enticingly, and rolled over, 
exposing his stomach. Sam put his hand 


_on it, and at once four black paws with 


sheathed claws began to kick at Sam’s 
leathery hand. 

“‘ Dog-gone!”” swore Sam. 
dickens likes me!” 

With a definite regret he got to his feet 
and turned his face toward the desert. 
Looking back in the last waning light, he 
could see the cat sitting upright on his 
— looking solemnly, yellowly, after 

im. 

“ Cats,” he murmured, “ are just smart, 
that’s all. There ain’t any way of getting 
around it. That cat knew I admired him 
as plain as if I’d told him so in cat lan- 
guage. And fight! I s’pose at his own 
weight, or anything up to ten or maybe 
twenty times his own weight, there’s noth- 
ing can fight like him! By golly, if I 
wasn’t a traveling man, I’d have me a cat. 
Yes, sir, believe I would!” 

Having pronounced these words, he 
heard a little scurry beside the trail. A 
blacker bit of blackness hopped behind a 
clump of sagebrush. Sand City was now 
a quarter of a mile behind. Opal Sam, 
though a traveling man, and though he did 
not know it yet, had a cat! 
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As he progressed along the trail—which, 
from long experience, he followed as easily 
by night as by day—Sam became increas- 
ingly convinced that the cat had followed 
him. He halted, struck a match in the si- 
lent, moveless air, and peered about. Sure 
enough, ahead on the trail stalked the cat, 
ears back, tail stiffly erect. 

“ That cat,” Opal Sam told himself, flat- 
tered, “sure has discernment! He knows 
a good man when he sees one. I expect 


“ The little 


he'll turn back right soon now, though. 
Must be more’n a mile from town.” 
At two miles from town a vast silver 
































moon came over the low horizon, and the 
desert began to turn luminous. Opal Sam 
saw that the cat was still with him. 

“No, ’tain’t that,” he thought. “It’s 
just that he likes me—that’s all. He's took 
a real fancy to me! Kitty! Kitty!” he 
called softly. 

A quick little answer came from the 
brush ahead: 

iT3 Ur-ruh! ”» 

It was a soft, liquid sound, with a rising 
inflection on the last syllable that was al- 
most a trill. It finished Sam. He stopped 
again, tethered the burro, who was a wan- 
dering beast, to a stout branch of sage- 
brush, and took a piece of candle from his 
pocket. This he lighted and set on a handy 
root. 

“ Kitty! Kitty!’ called Opal Sam. 

“Ur-ruh!” replied the cat, with just a 
little change of inflection; and immediately 
he stalked into the space of light cast by 
the candle, his eyes gleaming like sparks of 
electric fire, his tail up, waving genially. 

“ If you and me,” said Opal Sam serious- 
ly, “ are figuring on traveling together from 
now on, it seems no more than fittin’ that 
the ties of friendship should be cemented 
by taking a little drink together.” 

The black cat, squatting, opened his 
mouth, as he looked at Sam, without emit- 
ting the least sound. 

“ Exactly, podner,” said Sam. “ We're 
entirely agreed.” 

While the cat watched him with intent 
interest, considering fir. Sam himself and 
then the huge, grotesque shadows that he 
cast over the desert, Opal Sam rummaged 
in his saddle packs and drew out a can of 
condensed milk and a saucepan. With two 
skilled blows of the point of his prospec- 
tor’s pick he opened the can. He poured 
the contents into the saucepan and put it 
before the cat, who went avidly to work 
with a fascinating three-four rhythm—lap, 
lap, lap, gulp—lap, lap, lap, lap, gulp. a 

Sam, a teetotaler since prohibition 
had popularized the consumption of poison 
in place of “ good liquor,” drew from his 
pocket a bottle, the dollar size of a new 
patent remedy for all ailments of man or 
beast, guaranteed to do no harm, and said 
to taste “like the real stuff.” He looked 
at the cat and remarked: 

“Well, podner, happy days!” 

He took an economical nip from the bot- 
tle, and sighed heavily. Again he had been 
disappointed. 
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“It’s gettin’ so’t coffee is about the best 
drink left,” he told himself gloomily. 

The cat finished the last drop of milk 
and polished the pan in a way that earned 
him the further approbation of Sam. He 
began to wash his vest. Presently, leaving 
off his ablutions, he looked at Opal Sam, 
opened his mouth noiselessly again, nar- 
rowed his eyes benevolently, and began to 
purr like an especially happy teakettle. 

From sheer pleasure in this performance 
Sam delayed the resumption of his journey 
for a full five minutes, though he had far 
to go before dawn to make the halfway 
water hole. Stirring at length, he remarked 
to the cat: 

“ Podner, exercise on a full stomach is 
said to be p’intedly onhealthy. I guess 
Jack won’t mind if you ride.” 

Arranging the saddle packs on the burro, 
he put a blanket over the right-hand one, 
secured the cat, and put him on it. The 
cat meditated thoughtfully for a moment, 
sniffed once or twice, approved. He curled 
himself in a ball and settled for sleep. 

Opal Sam extinguished the candle, loosed - 
the burro, and set off toward the moon. 

Shortly after midnight they halted. Sam 
made a fire, cooked eggs and flapjacks, and 
boiled coffee, black as ink and strong as 
death. The cat leaped from the burro’s 
back as soon as the fire began to glow, and 
lay down before it approvingly. Opal Sam 
broke a flapjack into bits and poured an- 
other saucepan of milk. They ate together. 

The cat was a born aristocrat, and ate 
daintily from the dishes. When he had 
finished, he cleaned himself thoroughly 
from muzzle to tail. That done, he settled 
basking in the warmth of the fire, blinking 
at Opal Sam, and singing a sweet rumbling 
song of content and thanks. 

“Don’t mention it, podner,” said Sam 
seriously. “It’s been a pleasure to have 
your company. I hope your victuals agree 
with you. As long as you and me stick to- 
gether, there’ll always be plenty of milk; 
but cartridges come high, and I expect 
mostly you'll have to hunt your own meat. 
I reckon that’s all right, ain’t it?” 

The cat, opening his mouth, but emit- 
ting no sound, said that it was. Sam nod- 
ded, lighted his pipe, smoked for a quarter 
of an hour, and then prepared to move on. 
As he packed the dishes, the cat stalked 
about, investigating the immediate vicinity. 
When all was ready, Sam laid the blanket 
over the saddle pack again. 
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“ Kitty! Kitty!” he called. 

The cat looked at him with obvious hu- 
mor. When Sam bent to pick up his travel- 
ing companion, the little creature once more 
emitted the word of a myriad meanings— 
“ Ur-ruh!” 

“Well, I hope I’m not quite so stupid or 
helpless as that!” it seemed to signify. 

Then the cat flicked his tail, ran to the 
burro, and leaped lightly to his place on 
the blanket. 

“By gum!” said Opal Sam audibly. 
“ By gum!” 
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Now Sam Darmity, though Sand City 
knew it not, did have an abiding place. At 
the edge of the desert and the foot of the 
Dry Mountains, in a sheltered, unsuspect- 
ed cleft in the rocks which held a spring, 
there was a nook which, inclosed on two 
sides with juniper logs and fitted with a 
door and two windows, made an excellent 
all-the-year-round dwelling. In summer’s 
devastating heat it was cool; in the sharp, 
clear cold of winter it was warm. It was 
off the trail, which suited Sam very well. 
The spring was strong enough to water a 
piece of meadow for the burro before it 
lost itself in the desert sand. 

So hidden and unsuspected was this tiny 
desert oasis that Sam had had only three 
visitors in the seven years he had occupied 
it—two wandering sheepherders and one 
gold prospector. For fuel Sam had a pile 
of juniper and sagebrush. He had a cool- 
er improvised of oil oans that slowly 
dripped spring water upon a triple thick- 
ness of burlap sacking. 

The black cat—Podner, as Sam had de- 
cided to call him—dismounted from the 
burro, took an hour to inspect the little 
meadow, the shed, and the house, lunched 
on a luckless mouse which had never 
dreamed of anything so terrible as the ex- 
istence of a cat in that isolated retreat, and 
finally pronounced everything very satis- 
factory. 

Opal Sam had fallen in love with the 
cat. 

“ Fact is,” he mused, as he watched the 
glossy black creature lying before the fire, 
gracefully yawning, stretching, polishing 
his claws upon the chair and table legs, 
“ fact is, I reckon I was marked for cats. 
Lived nigh onto fifty-five years and never 
suspected it. S’pose prob’ly that’s because 
I never happened to be thrown into com- 
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pany with one of ’em; but one thing’s cer- 
tain—I sure do admire a cat.” 

The black cat undoubtedly knew that he 
was admired. On that admiration, and on 
unstinted condensed milk, flapjacks, oat- 
meal, and game from the meadow, his pri- 
vate hunting preserve, he throve. Before 
spring he was a huge fellow, weighing near- 
ly ten pounds, and he could catch and 
drag in a full-grown jack rabbit with ease. 
He and Sam were more than partners— 
they were perfect pals. 

He liked the sound of Sam’s voice, as 
Sam soon discovered. It was Sam’s habit, 
on his visits to town, to collect a pile of 
old papers and magazines at the hotel and 
store, and to read them through the winter 
days and nights, when weather did not per- 
mit prospecting. An indifferent reader at 
best—needing glasses, though he did not 
know it—Opal Sam would pore over the 
out-of-date pages, his eyes following his 
guiding finger, his voice huskily pronounc- 
ing and mispronouncing the words aloud. 

No newspaper was too yellow to suit 
Opal Sam. He simply reveled in murders, 
sensational divorces, holdups, disasters of 
storm, flood, or volcano. As soon as the 
prospector began to rustle his paper, Pod- 
ner would appear, though he might have 
been invisible for hours previous. Sitting 
on his haunches, his yellow orbs hypnoti- 
cally fixed upon Sam, he would consider 
gravely and silently such lurid items as the 
following: 


TRAIN BANDIT IDENTIFIED 


Mail Clerk Recognizes Black Pete, Slayer of 
Two Trainmen 





John Barker, mail clerk on Train No. 17, to-day 
identified the lone bandit who held up the south- 
bound California Limited on May 23, and shot 
and killed mail clerk Roy Harder and brakeman 
John Berry, after failing to secure ninety thousand 
dollars in bank shipments, as Black Pete Krug. 
Krug is believed to have crossed the California 
line, and to be hiding out in the Siskiyou Range, 
with Mexico as his probable destination. Seven 
thousand dollars’ reward is offered for his appre- 
hension by State, national, and railway authorities. 
It is not believed that he will be taken alive. 

The photograph published was made during 
Krug’s incarceration in Fort Leavenworth, whence 
he escaped two years ago. 


Such harrowing stories as this absorbed 
Opal Sam. They made him feel that 
though his isolation was utter, he was a 
part of the great world in which such ex- 
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citing events were in continual operation. 
The cat also liked them, and he would sit 
for hours, his round, yellow eyes unblink- 
ing, and listen to Opal Sam as the pros- 
pector read aloud. He was a very silent 
animal, seldom uttering any sounds except 
his throaty “ Ur-ruh!” and his rumbling 
purr of approbation; yet when he was 
angry, or simulating anger, he would growl. 

Each night, if they were in the cabin, 
Podner would leap to the window sill, and 
there Sam would comb him. From end to 
end of the narrow ledge the cat would move, 
turning first one flank and then the other 
to the comb, until his black coat glistened 
like jet, and he emitted a monumental purr 
that shook him to the very depths of his 
being. 

When he had had enough, the purr would 
suddenly change to a growl, and his paw 
would dart at the contb, at Sam’s hand. 
Sam, wise in experience, would don his 
work gloves and slap back at the cat. Ears 
Jaid flat, eyes glaring, teeth exposed in a 
snarl of horrible mock rage, Podner would 
give blow for blow, springing at length to 
the table, and then to the floor. 

Rolling on his back, he would deceitfully 
expose his stomach to Sam’s aggression. 
The instant the man’s hand neared him, 
he would fling his forepaws about Sam’s 
wrist, set his teeth in the glove, and work 
his hind legs like piston rods, snarling, 
growling, spitting all the while in a perfect 
tempest of rage. 

The mock battle over, he would retire to 
wash himself in the far corner, as if sulking 
over abuse. Then he would come to Sam 
with a quirky little “‘ Ur-ruh,” leap to his 
knee, and settle there to subdued purring 
and a sleepy sheathing and unsheathing of 
his claws in Sam’s knees, which were con- 
tinually scarred as if with pin pricks. The 
sharp pain delighted Opal Sam. 

Another game they played in the open— 
Sam with a light lasso, the cat crouching 
upon his belly, with wildly switchingg tail. 
Over and over Sam flung the circle of rope 
about the black figure, jerked it taut—and 
always missed. Swifter than thought the 
cat leaped into the air, cleared the noose, 
and landed, spitting, just out of range of 
the rope, where he crouched and dared Sam 
to catch him. 

When Sam went out prospecting, Podner 
was always watching, and he always ac- 
companied him, riding in state on the 
burro. 
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An unusually large and handsome cat 
before spring, he was strong and fearless. 
It was late in the spring that he saved 
Sam’s life the first time. Sam, after dinner, 
had fallen asleep in the shade of a willow 
at a water hole. Waking, he flung out an 
arm and touched something that moved. 

If the cold nausea creeping over him had 
not warned him what that something was, 
the dry, whirring sound that followed the 
touch would have told him. He dared not 
move, he scarcely dared breathe. With a 
mere flicker of his eyelids he saw the snake, 
perhaps two feet from his face, coiled, the 
vicious triangular head slightly raised, the 
rattles oscillating. 

Fright froze him to utter immobility. 
He realized that a move would inevitably 
result in a swift blow, impossible to parry. 

Then, suddenly, there was another sound. 
He could not see Podner, but he heard him 
say happily: 

“cc Ur-ruh! ” 

It seemed to mean: 

“ Now see what’s here! 
fun?” 

The snake, too, seemed to hear the 
sound, and to be instinctively aware that 
it was something more to be feared than 
the prostrate man. Opal Sam, his sidelong 
glance fixed on the poisonous reptile, saw 
the triangular head move and the rattling 
grow more furious. Still he dared not stir. 

A slow, flowing motion went through the 
snake’s coil. It had turned away from 
Sam’s face toward his feet and the crouch- 
ing cat. There was a swift movement, and 
the reptile’s body was launched like a lance 
at the cat. 

Sam saw that blow, and saw it fail. 
Quicker than the snake, almost quicker 
than the eye, the black cat, as he had done 
a thousand times with Opal Sam’s lariat, 
floated into the air, saw the snake stretched 
out horizontally beneath him for an instant, 
and dropped upon it, just behind the dead- 
ly head. 

Opal Sam leaped to his feet, aghast. It 
was a big snake, almost as thick as his wrist. 
He had a confused vision of snake and cat 
threshing about in an inextricable mass. 
He dared not strike, lest he should strike 
the cat. He was in an agony of fear. If 
Podner let go— 

The writhing lessened, grew feebler and 
futile. Podner, staggering a little, emerged 
from the constriction, shook the inert head 
of the snake, loosened his own claws and 


Won't this be 
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jaws, and leaped nimbly out of reach of a 
possible blow; but there would never be 
another blow. 

Opal Sam stood for a moment looking 
down at the still writhing snake, thinking 
how narrowly he had missed being struck 
in the face by its murderous fangs. Finally 
he looked at Podner, who was panting and 
somewhat disheveled from the combat. 

“ Podner!”’ said Opal Sam. “ Podner, 
I—I—-well, sir, I surely am _ mightily 
obleeged to you for saving my life!” 

The black cat looked up at Sam, squint- 
ing because of the sun and because he loved 
Sam, and, opening his mouth without mak- 
ing a sound, he plainly said: 

“That’s quite all right. Don’t mention 
it. It was a pleasure!” 

Whereupon he retired to the shade to 
wash himself. 

He was a very perfect ablutioner. He 
gave himself up to cleanliness with an aban- 
don, that was pleasant to see. It was a rite 
which he performed religiously and thor- 
oughly. Obviously, whereas he might 
pause now and then in the nick of time to 
scotch a rattlesnake, his chief concern in 
life was in the cleansing and beautifying 
of his person. When he had finished with 
everything else, he carefully cleaned he- 
tween his toes. 

Opal Sam, watching him meditatively, 
murmured: 

“ Podner, dunno as I’ve treated you real 
fair and square. I’ve begrudged you ca’t- 
ridge now and then. I’m sort of ashamed 
of that now. From this time on, any hunt- 
ing you do you can do for pleasure. I aim 
to see that you’re supplied with meat!” 


IV 


Opat SAM was unusually lucky on that 
trip. He found few opals, and those were 
of indifferent quality, but he chanced upon 
a small pocket of gold in the bottom of an 
almost dry pool in a cajion. Not such a 
small pocket, either. He reckoned it at al- 
most eight hundred dollars. 

Elated, he decided to end the prospect- 
ing trip. In the East he had a niece, his 
sister’s daughter, whom he had never seen 
except as a photograph. He was helping 
to put her through college, and he planned, 
when she finished, to have her come to 
Sand City and teach in the school. Opal 
Sam would then give up his desert cabin, 
go to town, and live with her, and Podner 
would have liver every day from Dan 
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Troop’s butcher shop. The discovery of 
the pocket of gold brought these utopian 
dreams very near indeed. 

It was about dark when he reached the 
basin that held his cabin. At the edge of 
the meadow Podner leaped to the ground 
and disappeared in the shadows. 

A vagrant wisp of smoke in the air told 
Sam, even before he saw the blue spiral 
rising from his cabin and noted the de- 
pleted condition of his fuel pile, that he 
had an uninvited visitor. Plainly, from 
the amount of wood used, and from the 
refuse thrown about the doorway, the visi- 
tor had been there for some time. 

Opal Sam pulled the latch and entered. 
There was a man sitting by the stove. He 
was bearded, but it was with the beard of 
neglect, not of intention. He was a raw- 
boned man, big, muscular, and certainly 
quite at home. 

“ Howdy, stranger?” said Sam. 

The stranger stared for an instant. 

“ Howdy, old-timer?” he returned. 

“Sam Darmity is my name,” said Sam. 
“ They call me Opal Sam.” 

“Opal Sam?” 

“TI prospect for them.” 

« Opals?” 

iT Yes.” 

“‘ Mean to say there’s opals out there?” 

“ Some.” 

“This your cabin, I suppose?” 

« Yes.” 

“So you’ve been prospectin’, huh? Get 
anything?” 

The question transgressed all rules of 
mountain or desert etiquette, and marked 
the stranger as an alien. 

“ A little—not much,” said Sam. Then, 
on the theory that half a dozen questions 
justified one in return, he inquired: “ You 
been here long?” 

“Bout a week.” 

“ Prospecting?” 

“Me? Hardly.” 

“Where from?” Sam proceeded to’ in- 
quire conversationally. 

“Me? Why—Frisco.” 

Sam replenished the fire and looked 
about the cabin with politely concealed dis- 
gust. Dishes were heaped on the table, 
unwashed. Pans and skillets were greasy, 
blackened, and piled on the floor behind 
the stove. A glance at the cupboard con- 
vinced him that his guest had not brought 
his own supplies. Before he ate, Sam de- 
cided, he would have to clean up. He filled 
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a pan—there was water in the water pail— 


and put it on to heat. 

Meanwhile the other man, negligently 
moving his feet out of Sam’s way, ;recog- 
nized the significant lull in the cconversa- 
tion by explaining: 

““'Y’ see—come up here a spell back to 
visit my brother—lives over ’n Bend. 
Went out huntin’—party of us. Like a big 
sap, I went and got myself lost. Couldn’t 
find the camp—couldn’t find nothing. 
After about three days I landed here. 
Thought I’d better stick. Everything com- 
ftable. If I started out again, I'd likely 
get lost again—mebbe starve to death or 
die of thirst. Thought I’d better stick 
around here till somebody come.” 

To Opal Sam this story bore self-evident 
marks of a lie. The man had no gun—at 
least, none was visible. He didn’t wear 
hunting clothes. His clothing was. in rags, 
torn and weathered, not by three days of 
scrambling through the rocks and the sage- 
brush, but surely by weeks. or even months 
of it. No one, much less a brother, would 
have had the heart to take him hunting in 
the desert in the sort of garments that he 
wore. Moreover, no party of Oregon men 
would have gone hunting at all at this time 
of the year. It was out of season. 

But Opal Sam nodded. 

“Tt’s awful easy to get lost right around 
here,” he agreed. “Let’s see—don’t be- 
lieve I caught your name?” 

“ Hunter,” said the stranger, after am in- 
stant. ‘“ John—Hunter.” 

“ Oh!” said Sam. 

It was an appropriate name, under the 
circumstances. If the stranger had tried, 
he couldn’t have given himself an apter 
one. It also struck Sam that he had seen 
the man somewhere before, or at least some 
one very like him. If he lived in San Fran- 
cisco, as he said, that wasn’t likely. 

“ But shucks,” thought Sam, “ mebbe he 
don’t live in Frisco any more than his. name 
is Hunter or than it’s true that he was lost 
a hunting!” 

Nor did he care particularly. All he 
wanted to do was to get rid of the intruder 
as soon as possible, and the man himself 
had pointed the way. 

“ Be goin’ to town to-morrow,” said Sam. 
“You sure won’t get lost if you travel 
with me.” 

The other man grunted. 

- “ Got any tobacco?” he asked suddenly. 
‘Tm damn near dyin’ for a smoke.” 
8 
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“Yeh, got a little,” replied Sam amiably. 
He tossed a sack from his pocket. “ Help 
yourself.” 

The other man produced a pipe, filled 
it, calmly put the sack into his own pocket, 
lighted the pipe, and breathed a heavy sigh 
of satisfaction as he tasted the smoke. 
After a moment he got up and said: 

“ Guess Ill step owt and take a look at 
the weather.” 

As Sam washed and scoured his dishes 
into a semblance of their former purity, he 
meditated: 

“No use talkin’—that man sure does 
have a familiar look! Must ’ve seen him 
somewhere. Can’t figger, though, where it 
was. Mebbe it ll come to me after a while 
——mebbe.” 

The man did not return until some time 
after Sam had finished. Coming in, he set- 
tled before the fire and lighted another 
pipe. They sat for a while, making desul- 
tory conversation. Finally Sam yawned 
and remarked: 

“Be hitting the trail early tomorrow. 
Guess we’d better turn in.” 

“T’ve been using your bunk,” said 
Hunter. 

“ That’s all right,” said Sam. “ Got my 
pack, and I’ll bunk on the bench.” 

He nodded toward a wide, padded bench 
beneath the windows. 

Just then there was a sound at the door. 
Hunter, facing away from the door, started 
and turned. As he observed the latch bar 
moving, he sprang to his feet in tense 
horror. 

“ Why,” thought Sam, astonished, “ he’s 
got the jumps!” 

Indeed, as the door swung a little open, 
and then suddenly wide, it seemed as if the 
man had. If ever Sam had seen a man 
afraid, the man who. called himself John 
Hunter was afraid at that moment. 

Podner, who had pulled the latch and 
opened the door, just as. he had done since 
he was a kitten, stepped upon the threshold, 
his tail up, his round yellow eyes fixed in- 
tently and suspiciously upon the strange 
man. Hunter, with a shaking hand, made 
the sign of a cross on his breast. The cat 
became rigid. The fur on his spine stirred, 
rose, stood on end. His tail suddenly en- 
larged to many times its normal size. Slow- 
ly his black lips receded, exposing his 
snowy white little teeth in a ferocious snarl. 
He spat angrily at the man. 

For an instant the three stood as if they 
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were wooden figures. Then Opal Sam, 
laughing, said: 

“ What’s the matter with you, anyway? 
That’s only Podner, my cat.” 

Superstition, fear, hatred of all cat-kind 
struggled in the stranger’s expression, and 
were overpowered by rage. With a quick 
movement he snatched the stove lifter from 
the hearth and threw-back his arm. Opal 
Sam sprang, caught the arm as it flung for- 
ward, and the piece of iron went wide of its 
mark. Podner, with a long-drawn snarl of 
anger, leaped into the darkness outside and 
was gone. 

Hunter shook himself free of Sam’s 
grasp, crossed the room, and shut the door. 
Turning, his face livid, huge drops of sweat 
on his brow, he said truculently: 

“No offense, mister, but that cat stays 
out while I’m in here—see?” 

Sam considered. Something whispered 
to him that the man was dangerous. Pod- 
ner hadn’t been injured, and a night out 
wouldn’t hurt him. 

“You afraid of cats?” the prospector 
said equably. 

“ Afraid?” lied Hunter. “I ain’t afraid 
of anything, bo. There ain’t anything that 
could scare me.” 

“ Startled you—that’s all” suggested 

Sam placatively. 
- “Startled me—yeh, that’s all,” said 
Hunter nervously. “I hate cats, anyway. 
If there’s one anywheres in the same house 
' ‘with me, I feel it, and either him or me has 
to beat it. Hardly ever get fooled about it, 
either. Told my brother one day there 
was a cat in the house. He wouldn’t be- 
lieve me. Said there never had been. He 
don’t like ’em, either. I said there was. 
Bet him five bucks there was. Well, we 
found one all right. Old cat had sneaked 
into the attic and had three kittens there. 
We killed all four of ’em.” 

“Yes,” said Sam noncommittally. 

“Veh! Only time I ever get fooled 
about a cat being in the house is when I’ve 
got something else on my mind that dis- 
tracts me.” 

Sam nodded, and picked up his limp, 
almost empty pack sack. 

“ Got to go out and see to the burro and 
some things,” he said. “ Be back in five 
minutes. Turn in when you get ready.” 


V 


OutsiveE, Sam lighted a lantern and went 
off up the little meadow behind a clump 
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of willows. Here he hid his sack of gold 
beneath the roots in the mouth of an old 
gopher run. When he returned, Hunter 
was in the bunk. After a moment Sam 
extinguished the candle and crawled under 
his blankets on the padded bench beneath 
the windows. 

He was very tired, but he was not sleepy, 
and his mind was alert. He still felt that 
he had seen this stranger before. The 
place of the meeting continued to elude 
him. He didn’t like Hunter’s face, or his 
actions, or his story. He didn’t understand 
what had brought him here. The man’s 
clothing seemed to say that he had not been 
near a settlement for many weeks; yet he 
had money. At any rate, he had surrepti- 
tiously tucked something under the mat- 
tress. Sam, appearing not to notice, had 
several times seen him put his hand under, 
as if to reassure himself that what he had 
hidden was still there. 

The stranger began to breathe slowly, 
regularly. He was sound asleep, Sam told 
himself. 

For a long while there was no other 
sound in the cabin. Then Sam detected a 
soft movement at the door, and grinned in- 
wardly. The latch moved, the door opened 
a crack, and Sam caught a glimpse of stars 
through the opening. There was no fur- 
ther sound until there came a little thud 
on the bench, and then a little face nuz- 
zling Sam’s ever so delicately. 

Sam did not stir. He didn’t want to 

touch the cat and have him begin purring 
like a motor. Besides, the bench was Pod- 
ner’s bed, not his. He was the intruder. 
The cat settled himself at Sam’s shoulder, 
washed himself a little, then curled up and 
slept. 
_ The stranger—Sam was laughing silent- 
ly—hadn’t smelled out the cat this time, 
at any rate. To judge by his breathing, 
he was still sound asleep. 

After a long time, still speculating on the 
elusive identity of John Hunter, Sam sank 
deeper and deeper until the sea of slumber 
closed over his head. 

His awakening was startlingly sudden 
and complete. 

Simultaneous with the mad snarl and 
spring of the cat from his side, there came 
a heavy blow that fell short of his head by 
a mere inch or two. Something clattered 
noisily to the floor. 

Opal Sam, as he sprang up and thrust 
his hand under his pillow, caught a con- 
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fused glimpse of Hunter trying with both 
hands to pry off the enraged and terrified 
Podner, who, thinking himself cornered 
and the blow aimed at him, had leaped 
squarely in the face of the man, with claws 
extended. There was a moment of snarling 
imprecation from the cat and of agonized, 
plunging effort upon the part of the half 
blinded man. Then, suddenly, the cat 
slipped through the grasp that held him and 
leaped at the door. 

Hunter, wiping the blood from his torn 
face, looked, in the growing light of gray 
dawn, into the muzzle of Opal Sam’s auto- 
matic revolver. 

“Turn your back, stranger,’ ordered 
Sam quietly, “ and stick your hands out be- 
hind you!” 

With a pause barely perceptible, Hunter 
obeyed. Sam, slipping the noose he used 
to play with Podner over the man’s wrists, 
jerked it taut. 

“Stand over against the wall!” said 
Sam. 

Again the man obeyed. Sam lighted a 
candle and glanced at the ax with which 
the man had tried to murder him. He 
grunted, took a rope from the wall, made 
a running noose, and spread it before a 
chair. 

“ Step into it,” he advised. 

Reading the grim look in Opal Sam’s 
face accurately, the man stood in the noose. 
Sam yanked it sharply about his captive’s 
ankles, and the fellow dropped into the 
chair. Opal Sam observed him sharply for 
@ moment. 

“ You're right to be afraid of cats,” he 
remarked finally. ‘‘ They ain’t lucky for 
you—that’s sure. Probably this is a judg- 
ment on you for killin’ those other cats you 
mentioned.” 

The man made a wordless sound of frus- 
trated rage. 

“ What say?” inquired Sam. Deep scar- 
let furrows on the man’s face were dripping 
blood into his beard. Sam_ grinned. 
“Pretty nigh marked you for life, didn’t 
he? That is, if you don’t live too long, and 
it don’t look sure certain to me that you 
will—no, sir! Thought you’d brain me 
and steal my burro and my opals and my 
bag of gold and my supplies, and strike out 
for Mexico, mebbe? Old Podner fooled 
you. If you’d been anywhere near as good 
at smellin’ out cats as you claimed you were 
—but then you were distracted with trying 
to kill me, I guess. Let’s see—you been 
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hidin’ out pretty near a year now, haven’t 
you?” 

“No!” snarled the man. 

“Oh, yes, but you have—ever since the 
holdup!” 

The other caught his breath in a sharp 
gasp, turned livid, and began to shake. 

“Bout a year,” said Sam. “ You see, 
I recognize you now. Took me quite a 
while to place you, but I finally did. You’re 
Black Pete Krug, train robber, wanted for 
murder. You’re worth just about seven 
thousand dollars to me. Be nice for my 
old age! Don’t let anybody kid you again 
about black cats being unlucky, Mr. Krug. 
They’re powerful lucky—for the right fel- 
lers, anyway!” 

He crossed to the stove. 

“Better get’ breakfast over, I guess. 
Sixty miles to Sand City, and toward the 
middle of the day walkin’s apt to be tol’- 
able hot. Just one little word of advice to 
you, Mr. Krug. You’re a bad man. You’ve 
killed two men that I know about, and 
mebbe you’ve killed more. You sure tried 
to kill me. Now, I ain’t a killing man, my- 
self; but if I ain’t mistaken the papers 
about you read ‘ alive or dead.’ I ain’t par- 
ticular which way it is. If you are, be 
careful!” 


Toward evening on the second day a lit- 
tle procession filed down the main street. 
of Sand City and paused before the sheriff’s 
office. At its head marched a bearded man 
with bound wrists, hobbled feet, and a 
face covered with as many lines as a high- 
way map. Behind him walked Opal Sam. 
Trailing Sam came the burro, upon whose 
back perched a high black cat, glistening, 
splendidly contemptuous of the barking of 
half a dozen following dogs, not one of 
which was brave enough to scale Podner’s 
position. 

“Who's this, old-timer?” inquired the 
sheriff, appearing in the door. 

" Recognize him?” 

“ Can’t say I do.” : 

“ You’ve got a bunch of those bills they 
send out, saying so much reward dead or 
alive, haven’t you?” 

“Sure! Got pretty near a drawer full 
of ’em.” - 

“ Well, this feller tried to brain me with - 
an ax, and I’ve got a hunch I recognize 
him. Let’s go in and look at the pictures 
till we spot him. Then you can give me a 
receipt for him.” 
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Five minutes later, the sheriff, reading 
@ description of Peter Krug, compared man 
and photograph, and clapped Opal Sam on 
the shoulder. 

“ By golly, old-timer,” he said, “ that’s 
him, sure as shootin’!” 


VI 


Havinc disposed of his gold and the lit- 
tle bottle of opals, Sam went to the hotel. 
He led the burro to a stall in the stable, 
and Podner promptly leaped down and 
disappeared. 

During the following day, while Sam 
purchased supplies, Podner did not reap- 
pear. Sam was disappointed. He would 
have liked to exhibit the cat and boast 
about the animal’s exploits, but he could 
do neither. Podner’s absence thwarted the 
first desire. The second was utterly vain 
in a town that numbered at least one dog 
to every three inhabitants. Mention cats 
to a dog lover, and you will understand 
Sam’s predicament. 

The first man to whom Sam mentioned 
Podner was the hotel-keeper. He interrupt- 
ed the first remark Sam made. 

“ Cats,” he said sententiously, “‘ are cow- 
ards. All cats are cowards. It’s cat nature 
to be cowardly. They—” 

Opal Sam was deeply pained. He had 
seen Podner, a starved, ill conditioned crea- 
ture, scarcely more than a half grown kit- 
ten, soundly whip both the hotel-keeper’s 
dogs at once. 

“Yes, sir, they’re cowardly—all of ’em; 
and sneaking, too. Now you take a dog—” 

Opal Sam turned and left the man, lest 
he should commit a crime upon his person; 
and he gave up trying to tell about Podner. 

At dark he loaded his burro and depart- 
ed from Sand City. He had seen Podner 
idling about the barn, and though he hadn’t 
taken his place on the burro’s back, Sam 
had little doubt that presently he would 
appear alongside the trail. When he did, 
there would be a surprise for him! 

A quarter of an hour later, Sam heard 
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the familiar “ Ur-ruh!” It said. plain as 
words: 

“ Here I am!” 

There, sure enough, was Podner—Pod- 
ner, coming up and looking back, approach- 
ing, then retreating. Sam halted and got a 
package from the saddle pack. He un- 
wrapped it, laid it on the ground, and 
called: 

“ Kitty! Kitty!” 

Podner came running, but paused at the 
paper, sniffed the liver, and turned away, 
talking to himself—making not mere syl- 
lables or words in his throat, but whole 
sentences. 

“ What do you know about that?” said 
Sam, disappointed. ‘ He don’t like liver!” 

He bent to wrap up the rejected treat, 
and just then Podner, still talking, emerged 
again from the sagebrush. At his side was 
another cat—a gray cat, timid, crouching, 
nervous, frightened, and yet eager, too. 

Opal Sam did not move a muscle; and 
suddenly the strange cat bravely dared. 
She sprang at the paper, seized a piece of 
liver, devoured it ravenously, then another 
and another, growling fiercely, striking out 
at Podner whenever he ventured too near 
her side of the paper. Together the pair 
finished the liver, tearing the paper to 
shreds to get the last sweet morsel of it. 

Podner leaped to his place on the burro 
and began to talk again, partly to Sam, 
partly to the other cat. After a moment 
it seemed to Sam that he understood what 
Podner was saying. Without much trouble 
he caught the other cat, lifted her, stiff, 
wild-eyed, to the back of the burro. 

For a moment he thought she would leap 
off and run away. Then, reassured by the 
presence of Podner, she sniffed at the bag. 
She began to purr, arched her spine, sank 
her claws into the canvas—and settled 
down. 

“By gum!” said Opal Sam, in amazed 
delight. “By gum!” 

The strangely assorted quartet moved 
slowly on into the darkness of the desert. 








REMEMBRANCE 


REMEMBRANCE bears for some a bitter rue; 
For them the hooded hours have laggard feet; 
But, my beloved, when I think of you, 
I find remembrance sweet! 


"Clinton Scollard 




























Gladys, Number Ten 


HOW THE MAJOR’S ANGEL CHILD MADE LIFE INTERESTING AT 
A UNITED STATES ARMY POST 


By Margaret 


INE children out of ten are pleasant 
to know intimately. They are like- 
ly to improve on acquaintance, and 

to give out a whimsicality and an originality 
which grown-ups have outgrown. There re- 
mains the tenth child—and that was Gladys 
May’s number. 

She was the sort of little girl whose nose 
seems invariably to need an attention it’s 
not getting. She was a human parrot for 
repeating every word she heard, with a lean- 
ing toward the derogatory, while her indi- 
vidual taste in conversation was persistent- 
ly interrogatory. 

“Which y’ wather have, a polo pony or 
a horse? What color pony? Why? My 
mamma says she’s glad you never dances 
with her, ’cause you dance like a fence wail 
on a jazz. What’s a fence wail? My dad- 
dy says you must ’a’ learned how to wide at 
a cookin’ school. Was they lots of horses 
at the cookin’ school?” 

From the equine slant you may infer 
that she lived in a cavalry post. It was an 
isolated post, not far from the Mexican 
border, perched high in the mouth of a 
cafion. It was an attractive spot, with 
everything that sun and air and space could 
do to make the climate perfect, hunting 
and trout fishing within camping distance, 
good fellowship, a strict but sympathetic 
K. O., and a regiment with a fine morale. 

Scattered around in the post were fifteen 
or more children, and, as Gladys May was 
the only total blank, their average attrac- 
tiveness was unusually high. Mrs. Burch, 
Gladys May’s mother, had a way of telling 
all the other mothers how to rear their own. 

“T never let my little Glad stay up after 
eight,” she would observe. “I heard Sonny 
charging around at half past eight last 
night. It will absolutely ruin his nerves!” 
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“Tf he has one,” returned Sonny’s 
mother placidly. “I haven’t noticed any 
yet.” 

“What a little stay-at-home your Janie 
is!” This to Mrs. Ellis, the purring note 
showing that Mrs. Burch was piqued be- 
cause of the general praise accorded Mrs. 
Ellis’s careful motherhood. “ Don’t you 
think it tends to shyness and underdevelop- 
ment? I like my little girl to feel that all 
the post is her home, and to flit in and out 
like a sunbeam.” 

Mrs. Ellis knew that flitting was a popu- 
lar creed among inert mothers; but as she 
was the wife of a junior captain, she held 
her peace toward the senior officer’s wife. 
So the post mothers continued to bear the 
brunt of looking after Gladys. They en- 
vied the bachelors, who never suffered at 
all—the care-free bachelors, safely housed 
by themselves in the big, rambling building 
called the Zoo. 

It was Hitch who deliberately introduced 
Gladys there, and this was the way it came 
about: 

Mrs. Burch’s sister came to visit her, 
and Hitch fell hard, in his accustomed man- 
ner. He had won the nickname of Hitch- 
ing Post because he was always wanting to 
be tied to. Now he forgot that he had 
called Mrs. Burch big, blond, and bossy, 
and thought of her sister—who resembled 
her now, and would probably duplicate her 
in ten years—as plump, golden-haired, and 
independent. 

So it chanced that on a summer’s after- 
noon, when the rains had changed the 
tawny plains to lush greenness, when sky 
and mountains and sunset and all the rest 
of it were doing their best to make the 
world a decent place to live in, Hitch 
brought little Glad to the Zoo. He took 
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her by the hand and led her there, of his 
own free will. He showed her the puppies 
in the kennels, he played Sam’s victrola for 
her, he gave her a gorgeous time. He was 
flattered when her mother came to take her 
home and Gladys wept to stay longer. 

Well, a month had dragged by since then, 
with thirty-one leaden afternoons in its 
reckoning. 

Tired from polo, or afternoon dismount- 
ed drill, or the multifarious duties of sum- 
mer training camp, as a weary officer hove 
in sight of his restingeplace, blue spirals of 
smoke might be seen ascending as he cursed 
Gladys May to himself. She was always 
there, seated on the porch steps of the Zoo, 
with her questions ready to be fired. 

Then she began to come earlier, and to 
explore the rooms. It was always easy to 
tell which quarters had been investigated, 
stoutly as she would deny it. She could 
stand on a chair, get hold of the picture of 
one’s best girl, break the glass, scratch the 
picture, and not cut her own finger. 

There came the day when she found a 
quart of ink and emptied it into Sam’s new 
boots, just received from London. 

“TI wasn’t contemplating even paying for 
those boots for eighteen months, and now 
they’re done for!” he groaned. “Shows 
what good leather it was to hold the quart 
without spilling a drop, just gradually soak- 
ing it in!” 

Sternly Sam took Gladys home. He told 
the incident to Mrs. Burch with unadorned 
and well-nigh brutal frankness. That lady 
held up a plump, admonishing forefinger at 
her daughter. 

“Little mischief! Mamma won’t call 
her girly ‘Glad’ if she acts naughty- 
naughty!” 

“ She won’t have the—er—temptation if 
she doesn’t come to the Zoo,” Sam gulped 
out, though it wasn’t an easy thing to say 
to a fond parent who was the wife of his 
squadron commander. 

Mrs. Burch was impervious. 

“Tl tell Glad she must only go to the 
Zoo when Hitch is there to look after her. 
She’s an obedient little pussy.” Then, in 
an admiring aside to Sam: “I hope it won’t 
hurt your boots in the least. Didn’t it 
make you think of the Penrod stories? 
Kiddies are such originals, aren’t they?” 

“‘ Obedient sunshine!” exploded Sam to 
his fellow sufferers, when he returned. 
“Then give me mildew! Think how we 
used to abuse the old Zoo before she came 
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gladding it up! Those days seem like the 
peace of paradise now.” 

MacTaggart, who was engaged to a girl 
in the East, took a long whiff from his pipe 
and slowly unburdened himself. 

“She got hold of a package of—of let- 
ters. One sheet was blowing about the pa- 
rade ground. I’ve found most of them— 
not all.” 

“That settles it,” said Sam_ grimly. 
“I’ve a low-down, pup-poisoning plan, but 
I’m an embittered man from the boots up. 
Mrs. Burch sounds off all over the post that 
Hitch keeps peppermints in his top drawer 
for Gladys, as it’s the only candy she is 
permitted to eat. I'll send her home to- 
morrow with some that may scare mother.” 

Sam carried out this foul plan. He asked 
the soldier at the post exchange what was 
the vilest stuff in stock. 

“The mixed peanut and coconut bars, 
sir,” the man answered unhesitatingly. 
“The peanuts are stale and the coconut’s 
gone rancid.” 

When the officer bought it, he wondered 
why his advice had been asked. 

Sam gave it to Glad on condition that 
she would run home and show it to mother; 
but she foiled him by the simple expedient 
of planting herself on the curbstone the 
moment his back was turned, and eating 
the entire contents of the bag before she 
ventured home. When Sam found it out, 
he had a nervous day. Even the most hard- 
boiled army officer hates to kill a little girl 
outright. 

Glad was back the next afternoon, none 
the worse for her coconut spree, and eager 
to repeat it. She seated herself on the front 
steps, waiting for Sam. He came in late 
from guard mount, rushed up the back way, 
and tore into his one clean suit of “ whites,” 
as he had been invited to a dinner at the 
colonel’s. 

When he came through the front door, 
Gladys May ran toward him, seized him 
tightly around the leg, and burrowed her 
face against his knee, demanding: 

“T want some mo’ speckled candy! I 
want some mo’!” 

“Get off me! You’re crumpling my 
trousers,” snarled Sam, who in ordinary cir- 
cumstances was the kindliest of men. 

Hitch, smoking in the porch swing, raised 
himself up indignantly. 

“Sam, you use a tone to that loving- 
hearted little child that I wouldn’t use to 
a tarantula.” 
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“Wish she was one!” mumbled Sam, 
thinking how easily one can step on them 
in a cavalry boot, even a well inked one. 
Then, as Gladys let go, he uttered a yowl: 
“First time this kid has ever wiped her 
nose since I’ve known her, and she does it 
on the knee of my white trousers! Got to 
change, got nothing to change to, late for 
dinner now, and the K. O. is a shark on 
punctuality. Wish to God that she was a 
tarantula!” 

The Burches were at the colonel’s din- 
ner, and when Sam came in—perspiring, 
twelve minutes late, and wearing borrowed 
trousers a shade too tight for him—Mrs. 
Burch greeted him with one hundred and 
sixty-eight pounds of winsomeness. 

“ My little Glad told me you brought 
her such nice candy yesterday! You 
youngsters mustn’t spoil my little maid, 
vying with one another for her favors!” 

That simple remark reduced Sam to a 
glumness which lasted the entire evening. 
When he returned to the Zoo, he summoned 
the crowd for a council of war. Fortunate- 
ly Hitch was out of the way, parlor-snaking 
at the Burches’. 

They decided that Gladys May must go. 
Even silent Ted Johnson was embittered 
by the fact that she had squeezed his tube 
of shaving cream in the bathtub, and he 
had slipped on it and wrenched his ankle. 

It was MacTaggart who developed the 
great idea. 

“We've ordered her home. We've 
bribed her to go. Sam has even tried poi- 
soning; but there’s one thing we haven’t 
done—we haven’t worked things so that her 
mother will want to keep her away. The 
kid repeats everything she hears. This time 
we'll give her something worth repeating!” 


II 


WueEn Glad flitted in to bring a little 
sunshine into lonely bachelor lives the next 
afternoon, she was greeted by a full house 
—except for Hitch, who had been taken off 
to Bisbee in Ted’s car. No attention was 
paid to her. Her presence was ignored, 
her questions unnoticed. This always made 
Gladys May restive, for she liked the cen- 
ter of the stage. 

Sam made a remark—a remark no gen- 
tleman should have made in the presence 
of a lady, even of tender years. It was 
greeted with a chorus of laughter. 

Gladys promptly essayed it herself, and 
quite plumed herself on the laughter and 
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handclapping which followed, She said it 
again, and again it was a magnificent suc- 
cess. Young Lester asked her to say it for 
him; then Robinson demanded it. She had 
it quite pat by this time. 

Then MacTaggart took the center of at- 
tention with another unfamiliar expression. 
Gladys was ignored, forgotten. Everybody 
was laughing at what Tag was saying so 
slowly and distinctly. Gladys tried to say 
it, too. She made the hit of the hour and 
brought down the house. 

Sam opened a box of chocolates. She 
said it again, and he gave her a fat one with 
a marshmallow inside. 

“Oh, won’t daddy and mamma think 
they have a smart little girl?” murmured 
young Lester. 

“Won’t mamma vie with dear daddy in 
spoiling her little maid?” This coo was 
from Sam. 

Enormously pleased with her new accom- 
plishment, Gladys May skipped home. 

Mrs. Burch was having a dinner—a for- 
mal affair for some high-ranking visiting 
officers. It was convenient to park Gladys 
at the Zoo when one was so busy with 
preparations. 

Gladys came running up, looking quite 
cherubic in her white frock and fluttering 
blue ribbons. 

“This is my small daughter. Shake 
hands with Colonel Forester, dear!” 

Gladys May put out a hand and said 
clearly and engagingly: 

“ Hell’s bells, you damn ole son of a 
gun!” 

The earthquake at Tokyo would have 
jarred the Burch family less. Major Burch 
picked up his offspring and bore her away 
bodily, kicking and screaming. The queer 
look on the face of Mrs. Ellis—she who was 
the mother of stay-at-home Janie—roused 
Gladys to a last pitch of irritation, and she 
shrieked back at her the thing that Mac- 
Taggart had said—a quite unprintable 
word! 


Gladys May is forbidden to go to the 
Zoo, ever. Gladys May will be spanked 
hard if she ever puts her foot on the steps 
of that sink of iniquity, that den of evil. 

Hitch, unjustly accused and virtuously 
indignant, has transferred his affections to 
a nice little skirt he met in Bisbee. 

Great peace broods over the Zoo. The 
bachelors are unanimous that it is better 
to be peaceful than glad. 
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A SPARKLING COMEDY OF MODERN LIFE 


By Edgar Franklin 


Author of ‘‘ Decent Things,” “ Regular People,” etc. 


spend his three weeks’ holiday, in company with his friend, Dan Finch. A physical Hercules, 


J ‘send BARR, salesman of motor trucks, comes to a modest seaside inn at Ponsett Village to 


he attracts the notice of Lydia Alford, heiress to millions. Lydia, an orphan, is in charge of 
her aunt, Mrs. Lane, and of T. Wynne Pruden, an old lawyer who is trustee of her father’s estate, 
and the impressionable girl’s erratic fancies have already caused no small anxiety to her guardians. 

Lydia ventures into the surf on a rough day, screams for help, and—as she had planned—is 
rescued by the stalwart James. A hectic courtship ensues, to the horror.and dismay of Mrs. Lane, 
and to the disgust of Mr. Pruden, who summarily refuses his consent when James calls at the 
lawyer’s office in New York and asks permission to marry Lydia. 

From his unpleasant interview with the ardent suitor Mr. Pruden goes to Mrs. Lane’s house 
for a consultation with Lydia’s aunt. While there, he receives the startling news that James and 
Lydia have obtained a marriage license and have gone to the near-by house of Dr. Kilman, a 
clergyman, to be married. Mr, Pruden rushes to the doctor’s house, hoping to be in time to 


prevent the wedding. 
XVI 


T was a striking moment. Something 

in T. Wynne Pruden loved the dra- 

matic, when properly done. Apparent- 
ly he had arrived in the very nick of time. 
The limelight was full upon him, and, to 
be in character, as T. Wynne Pruden con- 
ceived T. Wynne Pruden, he should be 
calm, assured, shrewd. For this reason he 
smiled calmly, assuredly, shrewdly, as Dr. 
Kilman stammered: 

“ Mr.—Mr. Pruden!” 

“ Dr. Kilman!” returned Mr. Fruden, 
and bowed ironically. “I am, I take it, in 
time?” 

“ Listen!” said James Barr, before the 
clergyman could reply. “ You’re in time 
to watch the show and kiss the bride after- 
ward, if you act pretty; and that’s all vou 
are in time for, because you’re not legal, 
and—” 

“* My dear sir,”” Mr. Pruden said pleas- 
antly, “ will you be so very amiable, upon 
this one occasion, as to permit me to speck 
without interruption?” 

“ He will!” Lydia said, with fury. near 
the surface. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“It is this, my child. I am in time to 
stop the wedding, Kilman?” 


“You have done that.” 

“Then, to resume, it is this—you have 
chosen, with whatever wisdom, Lydia, to 
dispense with such benefit as might have 
been gained by my more mature judgment 
of a suitable husband. If you insist, of 
course, it is beyond my power to prevent 
your marriage to—to this person, or to any 
other person; but,” said Mr. Pruden, and 
paused effectively, “it happens that some- 
thing of this sort was foreseen by your late 
father. If, Lydia, you marry a person of 
whom I cannot possibly approve, it is with- 
in my power to withhold from you every 
penny of your inheritance, principal and 
income, until you are forty-five years of 
age!” Here he paused again, that they 
might gasp properly. “ And if you marry 
Mr. Barr, I shall do just that!” 

“You never told me that before!” Lydia 
cried. 

“You have never gone quite so far as 
this before, Lydia.” 

“Until I’m—” 

“ Forty-five, Lydia!” 

Miss Alford smiled and turned back to 
the minister. 

“ All right!” she said. “ Let’s go on with 
the ceremony!” 

“ But, my child,” protested Dr. Kikman, 
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“ might it not be as well to take into con- 
sideration—”’ 

“It might not!” 

“ Yes, it might, Lydia!” young Mr. Barr 
said dizzily. “ That is, I—I love you bet- 
ter than the whole world. I’m so crazy 
about you that I haven’t been able to think 
straight since I first laid eyes on you. I’d 
die for you, but I’m not going to rob you 
of every cent till you’re too blamed old to 
get any fun out of it!” 


“ Ah!” smiled Mr. Pruden. “A ray of 
reason!” 

“‘T don’t care for the money!” Lydia said 
hotly. 


“Not now, maybe, but you would,” 
James submitted. Gloom was descending 
fast upon him. “ Later, when you tried to 
get along on what I make, I mean, and you 
began to miss a million things you’ve al- 
ways been accustomed to.” 

“ Another ray!” cried Mr. Pruden. 

He was, as he so often realized, a person 
of high intelligence. This he may not have 
manifested in his interview with James; 
but there was something so utterly disarm- 
ing in his smile, now—something so genial 
and friendly that even James was yielding 
to it. 

“ Now, just let me say a word more,” 
he purred. “ You're essentially children, 
both of you—hot-headed, reckless, and all 
that. I’m not a monster or a dragon, you 
know. I, too, was young at a rather re- 
mote period. I understand you. I made 
mistakes myself. Just now I’m not trying 
to ruin your happiness. I’m not even say- 
ing, Mr. Barr, that in time I might not 
find it possible to give my consent; but I 
do say most emphatically that this head- 
long plunge into matrimony is preposter- 
ous. Wait a little while! Think it over! 
Good gracious! Get acquainted with each 
other, at least!” 

“ But—” Lydia began. 

“ That’s very sane and reasonable,” Dr. 
Kilman said, and laid aside his prayer 
book. ‘“ Yes, my dear, very!” 

“ Well, do you mean—” James began 
with difficulty. 

“ My dear boy, I mean that marriage is 
a life job. I mean that just now you've 
both completely lost your heads. I mean 
that I want to take Lydia home with me.” 

“ And then sneak her out of town?” 

“ As if such a thing were possible!” Mr. 
Pruden cried. “No, I promise you that 
nothing of the sort will be attempted.” 
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Then, not too markedly, his voice grew 
dulcet. “See here, Mr. Barr, I ask your 
pardon for anything I may have said to- 
day that you found offensive. I wish you’d 
come up and see me at my home to-night, 
and just talk this over calmly and in the 
most friendly fashion. Here’s my card. 
Will you do that?” 

His smile was positively seductive. Even 
James smiled grudgingly. 

“ All right!” said Mr. Barr. 

“ Fine!” cried T. Wynne, and thrust out 
his hearty little hand. When they had 
shaken, he turned to Lydia. “ As for you, 
you absurd child, come home!” 

The eyes which Miss Alford trained upon 
her soul mate were wonderful things to see. 
They glowed, they queried—and there was 
an indefinable suggestion that they were 
endeavoring to prod. 

*¢ Shall I, Jim?” she asked very quietly. 

Utter misery contorted James Bart’s 
countenance. 

“You better, honey,” said he. Then he 
exploded. “Say, kid! You know—don’t 
you know?—that I’d breeze out and smash 
the whole town flat before I’d let anything 
ordinary stop our getting married, but I’m 
not an idiot or a crook. I can’t pick your 
pockets like this, when—vwell, we’ve got to 
get this fixed first, Lydia!” 

Pure adoration seemed to sweep all else 
from Lydia’s gaze. She turned and took 
Mr. Pruden’s arm. 

“We'll get it fixed, Jim!” she said. 

When they returned to the dusty man- 
sion, Mrs. Lane was still quivering in the 
study. In all this time, in fact, she had 
not budged from her chair. Trembling, she 
clasped her hands and looked up as T. 
Wynne entered. - 

“ It—was too late?” she breathed. 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t,” Lydia’s guardian 
reported. “She’s not married!” 

“ Wynne! Oh, Wynne!” cried the lady, 
and in the vastness of her relief she clutched 
her heart. ‘Where is she now, Wynne?” 

“Gone upstairs to sulk. She began to 
bawl. as she began to climb,” the heartless 
Mr. Pruden said. ‘ Now—wait a minute; 
T'll close that door.” 

After this there was a prolonged buzz- 
ing, as T. Wynne spoke in a rapid under- 
tone. Mrs. Lane sat back, her lips parted. 

“ But I never knew that Will made any 
such provision!” she cried. 

“ Will never did!” chuckled Mr. Pru- 
den. “ That little inspiration came to me 
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in the taxi, Mary. It worked. Neither of 
them is in any condition to think of de- 
manding proof—for a little while. That ’ll 
come later, probably, but — phew!” said 
Mr. Pruden, and forced himself to relax 
further and to smile. ‘“ You know, Mary, 
I made one great error here—I assumed 
that no real thought would be demanded. 
Well, it seems to be demanded, and—er— 
I rather think that I shall not fail. Mary, 
I believe I have the answer!” 

“ Wynne! ” 

“Yes, I’m giving a house party, just as 
soon as possible, up at Wynwood, my camp 
in the Adirondacks. Lydia 11 go when 
she’s sure that her beloved is to be of the 
company?” 

“A house party?” Mrs. Lane gasped. 
“Wouldn’t it be better to omit him, 
Wynne, and just—” 

“ Mary, will you leave this matter to me, 
and merely follow as I lead? I want you 
to corral four young. men of your own 
crowd—good ones—good-looking ones, who 
know their manners and make some prac- 
tical use of them. Get three or four girls, 
too—not particularly attractive girls, Mary. 
Fundamentally this Barr animal is prob- 
ably polygamous, and I don’t want to di- 
vert his attention or—” 

“Oh, I see! J see!” Mrs. Lane cried, 
and clapped her hands in quite infantile 
delight. “Oh, Wynne! That’s wonderful! 
You're wonderful! You’re going to shame 
the creature!” 

“No, that’s not possible.” T. Wynne 
sighed patiently. ‘“ What I want to do is 
to let Lydia look at him, side by side with 
a few real people, in a nice, quiet place for 
awhile. I shall endeavor to stage the thing 
properly. I shall endeavor to present an 
object lesson or two, and—” 

His voice dropped again. 
went on and on. 
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The buzzing 


Equal parts of friendship and curiosity 
took Daniel Finch to James Barr’s little 
- home that evening. As before, he found 
James in the act of selecting a necktie. 
Now that, with whatever difficulty, he had 
extracted some of the truth, Daniel sat 
back and spread his hands. 

“Well, the long and short of it,” said 
he, in summing up, “is that you flopped 
the whole job from start to finish.” 

“Call it what you like,” said James. 

' “T call it what it is. You got hot under 
the collar, and had this old bird sore on 
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you inside of five miriutes; and when it 
came to his wedding—” 

“Danny,” said James, with the same 
strange serenity, ‘‘ you’re a nice kid, and 
we're friends. Don’t get me mad!” 

“T’m not trying to. I’m telling you that 
if you’d let me go along in the first place, 
I’d have had this guy consenting. Now 
you’re going to see him again, take me 
along!” Daniel urged, feverishly. “ Jim- 
my, learn something, will you? Let me sit 
in a corner, to put in a bright remark when 
it’s needed, and to tip you off what to do if 
you get stuck!” 

The tie was now perfect. James adjust- 
ed his coat and smiled. 

“No, Danny. I made one break— 
you’re right, that far. He got me sort of 
wild, and I spoke too freely; but I’m wise 
now. This Pruden has to be joshed and 
kidded—and that’s all. Going to walk to 
the subway with me?” 

A shaky sigh left Daniel’s lips. His head 
wagged. He was deeply, honestly con- 
cerned for his friend. 

“ Jimmy, do you care if I go to the pic- 
tures around the corner, and then come 
back here? I’d kind of like to know how 
you’ve wrecked this visit, and maybe I 
could suggest something.” 

“Why should I care?” James grinned, 
and shrugged, and found his hat. 

Nor did he care, about Daniel or about 
anything else, this evening; for while he 
might be primitive in some respects, James 
was nobody’s fool, and now he understood. 
One doesn’t handle Prudens, as one han- 
dles buyers of motor trucks, by overwhelm- 
ing them. No, one smears Prudens with 
soothing verbal ointments and lulls them 
with murmured blandishments. That was 
really all there was to it. 

Of course, James had put in a pretty bad 
half hour after leaving Dr. Kilman’s, but 
he was all right now. He had a line on the 
case; and once James Barr had that, the 
case was as good as closed. He even chuck- 
led as the cream and gold elevator took 
him to the Pruden apartment. 

He had made no mistake this time. 
Why, this guy was as friendly as anybody 
could be, when you handled him right. So 
much James realized complacently before 
he had smoked an inch of the first of Mr. 
Pruden’s dollar cigars. He apologized for 
all that high-hat stuff in the afternoon. He 
explained that a kid like Lydia couldn’t be 
picked off like an Indian squaw. Well, 
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that was all right, when he put it that way. 
James didn’t blame him. He was only do- 
ing his duty the way he saw it. 

He even hinted that James seemed to be 
all right, when you got to know him better. 
He as much as said that very likely, when 
they were a little better acquainted, he 
would withdraw his objections. Not just 
that—nothing you could tie him down to in 
court, but that was the idea, all right, and 
James got it. It showed that Mr. Barr had 
steered up the right road this time. 

Later—of course, he may have had a 
little something before James got there, al- 
though it was not in sight now—Mr. Pru- 
den got downright clubby. He patted 
James’s shoulder once or twice, and told 
him a funny story. James, recalling that 
he had kicked the slats out of his cradle 
when first he heard that story, nevertheless 
handed Mr. Pruden the big laugh. 

Then the lawyer got to talking about 
some house party he was giving, at some 
Adirondack camp, starting to-morrow or 
the day after—regular society news stuff. 
James did prick up his ears, however, when 
he heard that Lydia was to be there. 

“ And you, too, my dear boy!” Mr. Pru- 
den added hastily. 

“ Me?” James frowned. 

“ Oh, very decidedly!” T. Wynne cried. 
“This party couldn’t function without you, 
Barr.” You could see that he had taken 
a real liking to James. “I’m no brute, you 
know. I couldn’t separate Lydia and you 
by three or four hundred miles. No, in- 
deed! You must come!” 

James stretched his legs and smiled. 
Really there was nothing to it! 

“Of course, if you insist,” said he. 
“When do we start?” 

“T’m going up in the morning. Why 
not take the sleeper to-morrow night and 
get to Wynwood about ten the following 
morning? That’s a very handy train. And 
—oh, yes, there’s one thing more—bring a 
friend or two.” 

“ Eh?” 

“ And a relative or two.” T. Wynne 
beamed. ‘ My camp’s a huge place.” 

“ Well, I tell you, Pruden,” said James— 
yes, they were now as intimate as that— 

“T haven’t any friends I’d want to be both- 
ered with in a case like this.” 

“ Relatives, then?” 

“None. That is, I’ve got a brother out 

“ Well, bring your brother.” 
in Pennsylvania.” 
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James shook his head. 

“ He’s got his own business to look after, 
Pruden,” said he. ‘“ And—” 

“Then a little relaxation will do him a 
world of good,” Mr. Pruden said readily. 
So suddenly did he turn sober and impres- 
sive that James’s whole attention was 
caught and held. “ Barr, I haven’t insist- 
ed on many things, have I? Well, I do in- 
sist on that, and I’ll tell you why. I want 
this to be a regular little get-acquainted 
gathering. I want Lydia to know your 
friends and relatives before you’re married. 
It ‘ll do her good, Barr. Now, don’t mis- 
construe that, either. Privately, you know, 
I’m rather a Bolshevist,” said Mr. Pruden, 
and lowered his voice. ‘“ That is to say, 
I’ve never been in sympathy with.the sort 
of people who surround Lydia—never. Her 
father was a plain, big, rough man, while 
this crew—” 

He scowled disgustedly. James looked 
at him quite keenly. Of course, if he felt 
that way about it— 

“ Well, I tell you,” said James, not with- 
out some difficulty, “ this brother of mine, 
Dick, has a grain and feed business back 
home, and he keeps a little hardware store 
as well. He’s not—well, sometimes he eats 
with his knife, and—” 

“ Piffle, that! Bring him!” T. Wynne 
Pruden cried, in a burst of perfectly genu- 
ine emotion. “ Bring him!” 

“ But—” 

“Now, Barr, look here!” the elder gen- 
tleman said, quite sharply. “I’ve given 
in on every other point, haven’t I? We'll 
omit your friends, if you like, although I 
know that we should find them delightful; 
but just to satisfy my own conscience in 
this matter of Lydia, it’s imperative that I 
should meet at least one of your relatives. 
Yes, it really is, Barr. I want you to bring 
your brother.” 

No longer did Mr. Pruden smile. Some 
of his amiability seemed to have departed, 
too. James looked at him for one second, 
more keenly. Say what you like about 
James, he did own a sixth sense which told 
him when a prospect was getting away from 
him. 

“Why, sure! All right, I’ll bring him!” 
he said, suddenly and convincingly, but 
without enthusiasm. 


XVII 


“WELL?” Daniel inquired anxiouslv, as 
the door of the room closed after them. 
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He had been waiting on the steps for James 
Barr. ‘“ You pulled another bust, huh?” 

James, tossing aside hat and coat, said 
nothing. 

“ What was it this time?” Daniel asked, 
quite bitterly. ‘Couple of janitors throw 
you out of the house?” 

With his eyes upon his old friend, James 
ignored this unworthy thought. 

“Danny, I’m in the devil’s own mess,” 
he said candidly. 

“You needn’t tell me that. Now, listen! 
Do you want to talk this thing over and 
get some intelligent advice from me, or 
shall I leave you flat?” 

“Don’t do that. I—guess I want to 
talk,” James admitted gloomily. ‘“ Dan, 
this Pruden bird is giving a house party in 
the Adirondacks, and I’m invited.” 

‘“c Going?” 

if9 Yes.” 

“Then so am I!” Daniel informed him, 
with unusual force. ‘“ This bungling’s get- 
ting on my nerves, Jim, and—” 

“ And he insists on meeting my relatives, 
Danny,” James went on. “ Yep—he in- 
sists!’ That’s the word. I tried to talk him 
out of it, but he got sore, and I had to 
promise. I’ve got to wire my brother Dick 
and take him up with me!” 

“ Well?” 

James clasped his hands and groaned. 
He was quite a study just then. 

“ T—I tell you, Danny, I—sort of don’t 
like to talk against my own family, and 
I’m not going to.” He smiled uncomfort- 
ably. ‘“ Only—well, Dick ain’t like me— 
accustomed to associating with top-notch 
people, I mean. He doesn’t dress snappy, 
and—oh, I don’t know how to explain it. 
He never washes behind his ears except on 
Saturday night, and he never shaves except 
on Sunday morning. He’s forty-two now, 
and he never did have much pep, and—” 

“In other words,” Mr. Finch supplied 
helpfully, “he’d crab the game?” 

“He might.” 

“ Don’t take him.” 

“T have to take him!” 

“Has Pruden ever seen him?” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ Then you don’t have to take him, Jim.” 
Daniel grinned contentedly. “ What you 
want is a brother with real class.” 

“T could use one about now,” James said 
sadly. 

“You have one,” Mr. Finch replied com- 
placently, extending his palms to indicate 
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the great ease with which a capable person 
handles such propositions. “J’ll go along 
and be your little brother!” 

For two seconds James stared blankly. 
Two more, and certain hopeful sparks were 
kindling behind his eyes; but at the end of 
the third pair of seconds an extinguisher 
agg to have been turned on the incipient 

re. 

“ Bright idea, but nothing to it,” he 
grunted. ‘“ Deever saw you back at Mc- 
Glown’s, and he probably knows you’re not 
my brother. He may be up there—I don’t 
know.” 

“T never thought of that,” Daniel mut- 
tered annoyedly. ‘Well, wait a minute. 
I'll have another flash presently.” 

“ Anyway, I don’t like that stuff,” James 
groaned. ‘I’m superstitious or something, 
probably. ‘What I mean, this thing of 
throwing down your own flesh and blood 
and being ashamed of them—you run into 
hard luck that way.” 

“ Hard luck your eye!” responded Daniel 
Finch. “ Don’t bother me; I’m getting it. 
I—I’ve got it!” he announced, and rose. 
“ Get your hat.” 

“ What for?” 

“Tm going to take you and introduce 
you to your new brother, Jimmy,” said 
James’s friend, and beamed. 

“ Huh?” said James, for, despite the so- 
cial gulf between them, in some respects he 
was curiously like Mrs. Lane. 

“ Jimmy, listen! He lives on our second 
floor back!” Mr. Finch explained, quite 
tensely. ‘His name is Stevens, and he’s 
got no job, and he’s on the rocks. How I 
know he’s on the rocks, you have to pay 
extra at our joint if you want eggs for 
breakfast, and he never orders eggs. Get 
me? Maybe I’m wrong, but I got a hunch 
that that guy would trade in his soul for a 
dozen square meals!” 

“ Well, that might be, too,” James said, 
without enthusiasm. “ but I can’t take any 
stray hobo you pick up and—” 

“Say! You want a gentleman for a 
brother? Well, this guy’s a gentleman. I 
don’t know how he got where he is to-day, 
but he’s a genileman!”’ 

“What makes you think so?” James 
asked, but he was quickening. 

“Well, listen, Jimmy! When I talk to 
him, I’m always scared of getting my feet 
tangled up in my language. Is that proof?” 

James rose suddenly, smiling. He was 
again the old James. 














“ Ts he hungry enough to go along for the 
food and the society, without trying to 
sting me a couple of hundred extra for the 
job?” he asked, for he had ever a good 
business head. 

“He certainly looks it, Jim.” 

“Let’s go see this guy!” James said 
briskly. 

So through the summer night they made 
their way to Daniel’s unlovely home. Light 
showed beneath the door of the second floor 
back, and Daniel sighed his relief as he 
knocked. Within, there was a responsive 
grunt, followed by the sound of footsteps, 
and the door opened. 

James Barr, who had to size up men 
pretty accurately in his business, if he 
wanted to sell trucks, sized up this one in 
just about three seconds. He was pretty 
good-looking—or he might be, if you fixed 
him up. He was husky and well built, too, 
as befitted a brother of James; but he was 
certairily no snappy dresser. No, he was 
more or less sloppy all around—just a soft 
white shirt and a blue necktie that you 
wouldn’t stick on a dog, and the tailor was 
surely waiting to collect fifty cents for 
pressing those trousers. At that, however, 
the fellow somehow had an air that suggest- 
ed class. If he fell for it, he would do. 

There was a touch of excitement mixed 
with the real pleasure in James’s smile as 
he stepped into the room. He had his line 
now. He knew just how to go at a broken- 
down, half starved bird like this one. You 
didn’t let a guy like that put anything over 
on you, on the strength of what he might 
once have been. 

“ Pleased t’ meecha!” said James Barr, 
kindly enough, as he wrung the hand of 
the Stevens person with his powerful fist, 
after Daniel’s introduction. 

“Well, the pleasure, Mr. Barr—and all 
that, you know,” grinned the eggless un- 
fortunate, and glanced from one visitor to 
the other with thinly veiled wonder as he 
removed his old pipe. 

Daniel’s grin was almost uneasy. 

“Tt’s kind of late to be calling, Mr. 
Stevens,” said he; “ but I know you sit 
up late, and—well, Jim here’s got a little 
proposition that might interest you.” 

“It wouldn’t,” said the other. “I don’t 
know what it is, but I’m not buying—” 

“ You’re not!” Mr. Barr broke in heart- 
ily. ‘This is something you get for noth- 
ing, brother. Rare, huh? Will we sit down 
to talk this over?” 
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“Probably we will,” the tenant of the 
second floor back murmured resignedly, as 
he returned to his armchair and waved his 
pipe vaguely at two other chairs. You 
could see that he was carried off his feet by 
James’s cyclonic approach, and that was 
just what James wanted. “ But I assure 
you—” 

After that, obviously a limp and lacka- 
daisical creature, he lolled down on the end 
of his spine, pulled at his aged pipe, and 
smiled cynically. James Barr rested his 
big hands on his big knees and leaned for- 
ward impressively, nailing the man with 
his eye. 

“ Brother, I talk straight from the shoul- 
der. Is that all right with you?” 

“ Why, that’s the very thing I like best,” 
replied Mr. Stevens, smiling wearily. 

“Aha! Then let me ask just one ques- 
tion—are you broke?” 

Stevens’s brows rose slightly. 

“May I be permitted to ask another?” 


said he. “ What damned business is it of 
yours?” 

“Aha! I thought you were!” cried 
James. “ Well, then—” 


“Mr. Barr,” the eggless person inter- 
rupted, “ you’re a clairvoyant. That sort 
of thing is marvelous, but it never appealed 
to me. I usually go to bed at about this 
time.” 

“You'll sleep happier when you’ve heard 
what I got to say, because you’ll have some- 
thing nice to dream about,” said James. 
You couldn’t put him off that way. Among 
the salesmen he was known as Bulldog 
Barr. “The proposition is simply this; 
T’ll put it in few words. I’m—ah—engaged 
to marry a certain party, and this party 
has a guardian who’s giving a house party 
in the Adirondacks, starting to-morrow or 
next day.” 

“ What?” said Mr. Stevens. 

“You’re not deaf?” James asked in as- 
tonishment. 

“‘T suppose I heard it, then,” mused the 
other. ‘“ All right—go on.” 

James cleared his throat and spoke more 
distinctly. 

“ Well, it so happens that this young lady 
and I haven’t been acquainted very long— 
love at first sight, as you might say—and 
her family hasn’t had a chance to meet my 
family. I’m invited, and I’m going, of 
course; and her guardian wants me to bring 
my brother, to get acquainted. In fact, you 
might say that’s the idea of this party, to— 
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to have my brother sort of make a good 
impression on this young lady’s family,” 
James explained, with another kindly smile, 
because it was pretty clear that making this 
fellow understand wasn’t the easiest thing 
in the world. ‘“ Now it so happens I don’t 
want to take my brother.” 

“Ts he like you, Mr. Barr?” the other 
asked politely. 

“ Well—we’re brothers, of course.” 

“‘ Then tell me,” the eggless one pursued, 
“why do you not wish to take your 
brother, to make a good impression on the 
family of your betrothed?” 

“ Well, he has his own business to look 
after, for one thing, and—ch, there’s other 
reasons, of course.” 

“Of course! I can imagine that there 
might be,” Mr. Stevens said sympatheti- 
cally. “Only may I ask why in the name 
of a usually kind Heaven you're telling me 
all this?” 

“You certainly may, and you'll get a 
quick, honest answer,” James responded. 
“‘T want somebody to go along with me to 
this house party and act as my brother. I 
want somebody that—well, that looks sort 
of like a gentleman and can act that way. 
That’s all I’m asking, see? Just for scen- 
ery, and so the family won’t get sore at 
me for not producing anybody, and won’t 
maybe get suspicious that I haven’t got the 
kind of family Pd want to produce. Un- 
derstand?” 

“Ft is, at least, understandable,” Mr. 
Stevens said oddly. 

“So when I told my friend Finch, here, 
about all this, he mentioned you. He said 
you were—well, probably not getting on as 
well as you used to; and it struck me right 
away that you and me could hitch. You 
go up there as my brother, and they’ll treat 
you right. You'll get plenty of good food 
and good air, and nothing to do. Matter 
of fact, this is a pretty swell place, Stevens. 
You'll get used to it, all right, but I’m 
telling you this in advance—servants, au- 
tomobiles, all that stuff. So there’s the 
proposition — how would you like the 
“ chance to live like a gentleman for a couple 
of weeks?” James asked in triumphant 
conclusion, feeling that he had spoken 
briefty and with force, and ir just the prop- 
er way to impress this poor bean. 

Stevens was a queer duck, at that. You 
could see it. He didn’t answer at once. 
He seemed to be dumfounded, probably 
by this stroke of luck. First he turned red 
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and then he turned white. He put his pipe 
on the table, looked at it for a minute, and 
nodded. Now he was unbuttoning his 
cuffs and rolling up his sleeves — showing 
that he was beginning to feel comfortable 
in their society, because it was hot enough 
in here to have done so long ago. Why he 
was taking off his wrist watch and laying 
it beside the pipe, James couldn’t say—no 
more than he could say why Stevens was 
getting up and opening the door. But for 
the fact that there was no reason for such 
a thing, you might have thought he was 
getting ready to throw James out. 

“Well? How about it, buddy?” Mr. 
Barr said snappily. ‘ What’s the answer?” 

“ ?’m—er—going to give you the an- 
swer now,” Stevens said, and his low voice 
was rather hoarse. ‘“ Not just in words, 
you know, because it would be quite hope- 
less to—” 

Daniel Finch, really the quicker, started 
and stared, suddenly concerned and per- 
plexed. James Barr did not. James waved 
a giant hand toward the door. 

“ Better shut that,” he said cheerily. 
“This is a sort of a private matter, and 
I’m not anxious to be yelling about—about 
Alfords and Prudens in a joint like this. 
Will you just shut it, brother?” 

Mr. Stevens stopped short in his progress 
toward James. 

“ About what?” he asked dizzily. 

“The family of this young lady I’m go- 
ing to marry. They’re quite high-class peo- 
ple. Tell you the truth, I don’t know as 
I’d even want Lydia to know I was calling 
at a place like this,” Mr. Barr stated, and 
smiled self-consciously. 

For ten seconds Mr. Stevens merely 
stared at him. Then, as in a dream, he re- 
laxed and closed the door. As in a dream, 
also, he resumed staring at James. 

“Lydia Alford?” he said. ‘“ The Lydia 
Alford—I mean the daughter of the late 
William Alford, the millionaire mining man, 
or whatever he was?” 

“ Oh, for the love 0’ Mike!” Daniel cried 
in bitterest disappointment. ‘“ Surely you 
don’t know her? I mean, she doesn’t know 
you?” 

“What? No,” Mr. Stevens muttered. 
“T’ve never had that pleasure, of course, 
but I read the papers, and that’s how I 
identified the iady. You are engaged to 
Lydia Alford, Mr. Barr?” 

“Well?” James demanded, with a good 
deal of warmth. “ Why not?” 
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Not unlike a man rising after a long, 
deep dive, Stevens shook his head. His 
eyes were Clearer now, although still rather 
puzzled. 

“T suppose it’s a joke, but what the 
point of it may be—” 

“Listen! This is no joke!” James said 
very sharply, for it was clear that this in- 
dividual was stupid and inclined to be su- 
perior, and possibly even thought himself 
funny. “ This is a perfectly straight propo- 
sition, brother. ‘You get a couple of weeks’ 
good vacation and I get a brother—fifty- 
fifty stuff! Are you snapping it up or are 
you not? Because, if you’re not, I’ve got 
te get somebody else.” 

That firm line usually got them. It 
seemed to get Stevens. He stared at James 
again, and then he woke up and shuffled 
back to his chair. 

And here the poor, slow-witted creature 
stared through his pipe smoke for another 
space. Good-looking guy he was, too— 
better-looking than James had realized 
when they came in first. He wouldn’t lose 
anything by this meeting, either, if he acted 
right. Some day soon, you see, James 
meant to have a motor truck agency of his 
own, and he wouldn’t hesitate a second at 
trying out this bird as a salesman. With 
a little training, and with some pep and 
personality shot into him— 

“Well?” said James. “ Well?” 

“ Well, I can’t give you an answer all in 
an instant,” said the curiously calm voice 
that James had noticed before. “ I’ll have 
to know more—” 

“What more is there to know? You 
don’t have to spend any money, if that’s 
what you mean. I pay fares, both ways. 
You’ve got clothes?” 

“ Enough to cover the nakedness. That 
wasn’t what I had in mind, though. I—I 
say, you—you are engaged to Miss Lydia 
Alford?” 

James threw up two exasperated hands. 

“She’s got a telephone. Go downstairs 
and call her up and ask her. Say you’re a 
Society reporter on some paper.” 

“ That—ought to be conclusive,” said 
the other, and shook his head. Then—for- 
tunately for himself, if he wanted this va- 
cation—he seemed to brace up and take an 
interest. ‘“ Mr. Barr, what would be my 
duties, exactly?” 

“Practically nothing,” said James. 
“You go up there with me, and I intro- 
duce you as my brother. After that you 
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circulate among the people and act pretty. 
You can get away with it well enough. 
I’m not asking you to do a thing in the 
world except to swear never to tell ’em 
you’re not my brother.” 

“ Swear it?” 

“Yes, you'll have to do that.” 

The other nodded gravely. 

“ T suppose that’s reasonable enough, too. 
H-m! If we start together, when do we 
start?” 

“ To-morrow evening. All the dope you 
need I'll give you on the train. For now— 
yes or no?” 

There was a certain expression which 
Jaines always used on prospects just as 
they were being brought to the point of 
signing on the dotted line. Nine times out 
of ten it worked, and this seemed to be one 
of the nine times. 

Mr. Stevens, at all events, was gazing 
back in a satisfyingly rapt, fixed way. Per- 
haps there was an enigmatic something in 
his eye which Daniel just sensed, but found 
vaguely disturbing. Perhaps a less assured 
and more analytical mind than James’s 
might have wondered why, in the face of 
this wonderful chance, the eggless unknown 
was not clapping his hands with glee and 
dancing gayly about the room. His lips 
were opening. 

“ Yes, I think,” he said. 

“You don’t think—you know!” James 
barked. ; ’ 

“TI stand corrected—I know.” 

“Then you’re on! That’s great stuff!” 
James announced heartily, as he wrung the 
other’s rather cool hand. Having done so, 
he burst into one of his big, whole-souled 
laughs, this being partly a genuine expres- 
sion of emotion, and partly a tactful way 
of putting the other just a little more at 
his ease. ‘“‘ Now we're brothers. What’s 
your first name?” 

“* Er—Richard.” 

“ Dick, eh? The same name as my real 
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brother’s! Well, can you beat that?” Mr. 
Barr asked, quite delightedly. ‘ There’s a 
good sign, right there, Dan! Well, all 


right, Dick—that’s fine! I’m Jim to you, 
after this. I’m certainly glad to know that 
you see your way to taking this on, and— 
let’s see—well, there’s nothing more I have 
to tell you now. All you have to do is go 
along and show ’em how much brother I 
can hand ’em, if they insist on brothers,” 
James chuckled. “I think you'll have a 
nice time.” 
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“Yes, I mean to,” said James’s new 
brother. 

They left him, presently, smoking his 
pipe and staring in that same enigmatical 
fashion—which, of course, indicated only 
that he wasn’t a very bright fellow, and 
that the prospect of social promotion flus- 
tered him. 

In Daniel Finch’s little room, which was 
on the floor above, James Barr winked 
prodigiously. 

“Not so bad!” he remarked. 

“Qh, he'll do. I thought he’d do,” 
Daniel said meditatively. 

“Huh? Oh, sure he’ll do. No, that 
wasn’t what I meant,” said Mr. Barr. “I 
meant the way I put it over, Danny. It 
was. in that guy’s heart to try sticking me 
am extra hundred for that job. Did you 
see it in his eye?” 

“ }—saw something in his eye,” Daniel 
said, more meditatively. 

“ Well, that was it,” James chuckled, as 
he found one of the cigars that T. Wynne 
had bestowed on him at parting and bit 
off the end. 

There was a considerable silence—an un- 
usual thing between these two. 

“ Jimmy, you won’t take me?” Daniel 
asked at length. 

“ For what?” 

“ Extra brains! Extra brains! You're 
stacking up against something here you 
don’t know anything about. You're 
just—” 

“ Oh, forget it!’ James laughed, through 
his. smoke. 

Gloomily, anxiouly, Daniel regarded 
him. 

“Jimmy, one thing,” said he. “If you 
should need me up there, you'll be sure to 
send for me?” 

At this James laughed again, not so loud- 
ly, but richly and with great enjoyment. 
Further, he threw an affectionate arm over 
his friend’s shoulders. 

“Danny, if I need you, I'll certainly 
send for you,” he said, kindly and sooth- 
ingly. “ Only don’t stick around the house 
waiting for a wire!” 


XVIII 


“ Some woods!”’ James commented, after 
a long inspection of them from the window 
of the sleeping car. 

“ There’s a lot of virgin forest up: this. 
way,” his new brother observed, somewhat 
apathetically. 
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James glanced at his companion, grunted, 
and resumed his examination of the woods, 
which really were quite impressive and mys- 
terious. That was the way Stevens talked 
all the time, when he talked at all—mighty 
little to say, and that little spoken as if he 
was about half dead. He would have to 
get up some steam and find his tongue— 
although James. was not quite certain how 
to go about suggesting this. 

It seemed pretty easy to offend this fel- 
low. Not that he said anything, but if you 
were a keen observer you could tell by the 
way he looked; and James flattered himself 
that he was a keener observer than most 
people. Stevens dressed too quietly, too. 
This morning he wore a baggy-looking blue 
suit that had no snap at all. No, he wasn’t 
going to make much of a hit, but he would 
have to do. 

“Your fiancée knows that you’re bring- 
ing a brother?” he asked. 

“Eh? £ couldn’t say,” replied James. 
“ Probably Pruden’s told her. I called her 
up yesterday to break the glad news, but 
they said she’d started up here. She drives 
pretty near everywhere. Has a chauffeur, 
and — where’s he going with the bags?” 
James. asked in astonishment. “Is this 
where we get off—here in the wilderness?” 

“‘ Seems to be.” 

The new brother smiled faintly, reached 
for his hat, and lounged after the porter. 

The train was slowing down, with not so 
much as a house in sight. It stopped be- 
side a dirt road and an open box that was 
the station; and near this stood a beautiful 
little car, and near that stood Lydia her- 
self, all alone in the forest. James gasped, 
lunged at the vestibule, hurled aside Mr. 
Stevens and the porter, landed with a con- 
siderable thud, and clasped Lydia to his 
mighty chest. 

Is this a meeting to be prodded into, ex- 
plored? Far from it. They had not met 
for nearly forty-eight hours. Heart to 
heart, beyond speech, they gazed deep into 
each other’s eyes. 

Instantly James understood that there 
was a tiny new something in Lydia’s eyes. 
He identified it at once. Yes, the kid was 
worried! Probably Pruden and the old 
hen: had been razzing her, and— 

“ You were going to bring your brother, 
uncle said,” murmured Lydia. 

“ My—oh, sure! Certainly!” James 
grinned and looked about, to locate Rich- 
ard Stevens, who stood some twenty feet 
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away, regarding the picture in his usual 
enigmatic fashion. “Over here, Dick! I 
want you to shake hands with Lydia.” 

He beckoned. Up ahead, the engine 
puffed slowly into motion. Mr. Stevens, 
smiling with quite amazing charm, ad- 
vanced briskly. Lydia’s beautiful dimples 
appeared, and her eyes grew round. 

“Ts that your brother?” she cried. 

“ That’s him,” said Mr. Barr. 

“Why, Jim, I—I had no idea you owned 
such a nice brother as this!” Miss Alford 
observed. 

“ And J had no idea that Jim was going 
to marry the prettiest girl in the whole 
world,” Richard stated, quite gracefully, as 
he shook her hand. 

With a pleased and critical eye James 
surveyed them. This fellow would do! 
For a while there, coming up, James had 
despaired of him, and had decided that he 
was nothing but a fish. Yet it seemed that 
he could smile humanly, and could talk. 
He was doing that now satisfactorily, if 
Lydia’s smiles meant anything. They were 
still shaking hands. 

“ Break!” James cried jovially. ‘“ That 
your car, Lydia?” 

“ Er--er—yes, of course,” Miss Alford 
said, turning and winking quite rapidly for 
an instant. 

“We'll chuck the bags in the back, 
Dick, and you can pile in with ’em.” 

“ No—wait a minute, Jimmy. I think 
he’d better sit in front with me,” said 
Lydia. “No, dear, because these seats are 
so horribly narrow, and you're so big. 
Now, don’t scowl like that. Do just as 
you're told, like a nice little boy,” Miss 
Alford concluded, and reached up and pat- 
ted his cheek. 

Richard awaited the decision with his 
polite, detached air. Apparently it had 
now been reached, for James, with a wide 
and slightly foolish smile, was climbing in 
among the bags. Richard breathed deeply, 
appreciatively of the pine-scented air, and 
took his place in front. 

James chuckled as the car sped up the 
dirt road. You see, this Stevens might be 
poor and half starved, but he certainly was 
getting away with this. The way he was 
talking now, with Lydia listening, im- 
pressed, sparkling—why, you might have 
thought he had known her all his life. At 
that, there was nothing fresh about him. 
He was just making a good impression in 
exchange for a little vacation. 
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These roads were not what you might 
call boulevards. James discovered present- 
ly that he was devoting most of his atten- 
tion to remaining on the rear seat. Where 
was this Wynwood place, anyway? 

Well, there it was! Mr. Barr sat up and 
stared. If he had expected anything defi- 
nitely, it was a log cabin with a few tents 
around it—a regular camp. This was no 
regular camp. It was a mansion in the 
forest! 

It stretched fifty feet or more in one di- 
rection and seventy in the other direction. 
There was an acre of lovely lawn running 
down to a glittering lake. There was a ten- 
nis court, over there, with a concrete sur- 
face, and with several well dressed young 
people about it. These latter, with that 
pleasant informality which ruled at Wyn- 
wood, came running. 

And now James was on the ground, 
beaming his approval of the whole scene, 
and Lydia, holding his hand, glanced up at 
him just once and said: 

“ Everybody — my Jim! Jim, consider 
yourself presented to Miss Bayliss and Miss 
Deane and—and Nellie Carter and Eloise 
Brainard and—you don’t know any of the 
boys, do you? Well, reading from left to 
right, Freddie Warner—Jack Marsh—Lew 
Bracebridge—Harry Knowles!” 

They effervesced about James, looking, 
as he reflected without undue sorrow, like 
so many kittens playing around a fine, big 
mastiff. They—well, there was Mr. Pru- 
den, too, all dolled up in white, and hurry- 
ing to greet him. 

Alone in his big room, presently, James 
selected a fresh necktie, shaved, chuckled, 
and pondered upon his fellow guests. He 
did not know that even now, four rooms 
beyond, Mrs. Lane lay suffering from ex- 
haustion after establishing a world’s record 
in the way of elapsed time for rounding up 
eight desirable young people. 

If this was a sample of Lydia’s social 
circle, James didn’t blame her for seeking 
a husband elsewhere. Why, they were 
puny! There were no two of these young 
men whom James could not have picked 
up with one hand and crushed. 

This being the case, it might be well for 
James just to step out and dominate the 
party — after getting Lydia alone for a 
couple of hours, of course, and talking 
things over, and finding out what was wor- 
rying her. James chuckled again, and wan- 
dered downstairs, hands in his pockets. 
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Lydia, first! Where was the kid? He 
had had an idea that she would be down 
here on the porch, waiting for him. Aha! 
There she was, over there by the tennis 


- court, with the rest of them. James re- 


strained an impulse to whistle, using his 
thumb and forefinger, and sauntered on, 
encountering T. Wynne Pruden, who 
beamed. 

“ Going to try my courts?” T. Wynne 
inquired. 

“Tennis? Me?” 

“Why, yes, Barr.” 

“Not me!” James laughed, and waved 
@ contemptuous hand. “I never could see 
this thing of pounding a little white pill 
around, in the air or on the ground.” 

“ Really?” mused T. Wynne. “ That’s 
odd, isn’t it? And your brother’s such an 
enthusiast.” 

James squinted through the sunshine 
with some astonishment. A slow-moving 
creature like Stevens, he had assumed, was 
still upstairs, washing up after the trip; 
but that certainly seemed to be Dick, 
prancing around in white trousers. 

*‘Oh, Dick puts up a pretty good game,” 


he said indulgently. 


“Good? He’s amazing! He—ha! ha! 
Now he'll learn something, I fancy! 
Lydia’s rather a wonder herself, you know.” 

James squinted again. 

“ Well, say! Is—is she going to play?” 
he demanded. “I was going to take a walk 
with Lydia. I—” 

Mr. Pruden, apparently, did not even 
hear him. T. Wynne settled on a rustic 
bench and merely watched—for ten min- 
utes, for twenty minutes, for thirty minutes. 
James also waited, moodily at first, then 
complacently, because Stevens was certain- 
ly getting away with it. Yes, he was doing 
his stuff well. He had them all excited, 
the way they were applauding. It seemed 
to be a pretty even match between him and 
Lydia; but did it have to last forever? 

Mr. Barr concluded that it did not neces- 
sarily have to last forever. There was a 
pause, and James approached the court 
with: 

‘Oh, Lydia!” 

6“ Yes, Jim?” 

“Can I see you for a minute?” James 
smiled. 

“ Well—why, yes, if Eloise will take my 
place,” said Lydia, in some astonishment. 

Eloise took her place. James took her 
arm. 
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“Let’s get out of this!” he whispered. 

And he led her on and on, up a little 
forest path. At length he paused, with a 
sigh and a complacent grin. 

“There, kid!” said he. 
alone!” 

“Yes, but—” 

“ But what?” 

“ Well, dearest, you mustn’t just drag me 
away like this, you know.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because—well, because one owes some- 
thing to one’s guests, I suppose,” said 
Lydia. ‘“ Aunt Mary’s not very strong, you 
know, and I’m—well, I’m hostess to this 
gathering.” 

She squeezed James’s arm and smiled up 
at him in the same old heart-stopping way. 
“‘ That doesn’t mean that I wouldn’t rather 
be alone with you, Jim!” 

“Say, I—I’m glad you said just that, 
kid.” James sighed relievedly. “I thought 
for a second—well, let’s sit down here.” 

They sat down upon a wide, flat rock. 
James Barr’s great arm went about Lydia 
and Lydia snuggled close to James Barr. 

“ This is better,” said the latter. “ Now 
tell me, honey.” 

“Tell you what, Jim?” 

“ What’s worrying you?” 

“ But—but why do you think—” 

“ Oh, I can tell, kid. What is it? Have 
they been making things unpleasant for you 
about me—your uncle and her?” 

6c No! ” 

“On the level?” 

“On the level, Jim,” Lydia laughed. 
““'You’ve hardly been mentioned. I don’t 
quite understand that, either.” 

“We won’t worry about it. Only—you 
haven’t told me?” 

A moment, Miss Alford, having stirred 
restlessly, looked up quite steadily and 
rather peculiarly. Then her cheek came to 
rest against James again. 

“Perhaps I waven’t quite caught my 
breath yet,” she said. 

“ After what?” James inquired. 

Once more Miss Alford glanced up. 

“‘ After—oh, after all the rush, I suppose. 
Uncle Wynne exploded this party just like 
a bomb, Jimmy. He said—or I understood 
—that you would be here before we were, 
and that almost nobody else would be here. 
I wanted to see you again.” 

“ Not one-billionth as much as I wanted 
to see you!” James responded fervently. 
“ Still, with all the pep you’ve got, kid, it 
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doesn’t seem as if a little hurrying could— 
say, maybe it’s the woods!” 

“Maybe it is,” Lydia agreed, with a 
queer little laugh. 

“They get me that way, too—they al- 
ways did. They give me the willies. 
They’re too dark and solemn,” Mr. Barr 
said earnestly. ‘“‘ Now, down by the ocean, 
you feel different. There’s something big 
and wild and free about the ocean that you 
never get in the woods. You get reckless. 
You don’t give a hoot!” 

“ No—do you?” Miss Alford murmured. 

“ Chilly?” queried James. 

“JT—no, of course not.” 

“T thought I felt you sort of shudder. 
Say, do you feel that way, too, about the 
ocean?” 

“T think I do,” said Lydia. 

“ What do you know about that?” James 
murmured, with a touch of awe. “ We're 
alike in pretty near everything, aren’t we?” 
There being no immediate response to this, 
he gazed down upon the lovely girl and 
spoke quite energetically: “Say, Lydia! 
You don’t like it here, and I can’t say I’m 
crazy about it. Why don’t we—” 

“Oh!” Miss Alford cried. 

She drew away suddenly and looked 
down the path at Richard, who came run- 
ning gayly toward them, suggesting a fine, 
healthy, overgrown boy. 

“ Doubles!” he cried. 
against Marsh and Miss Bayliss! 
I'd find you.” 

“Oh, but Jack’s almost a professional 
said Lydia, rising. 

“T just discovered that,” Richard 
laughed. ‘“ That’s where the fun comes in. 
Will you play, Lydia?” 

“ Jimmy, come on!” Miss Alford cried 
with childlike eagerness, as she tugged at 


“Vou and I 
I said 
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his hand. “ This is going to be good!” 
“Well, but—” James began rather 
blankly. 


She was going, however. James also rose 
and captured her arm, and so, with Richard 
walking ahead and tossing a light remark 
over his right shoulder now and then, they 
returned to the courts. 

It may have been good. If applause and 
wild cheering meant anything, very likely it 
was good, but it was no particular good to 
James, as he found after staring at it for 
fifteen minutes. He had not come up here 
to sit like a bump on a log and watch a lot 
of boobs get heat prostration slamming a 
tennis ball. 
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At that, you couldn’t get sore. If Pru- 
den had made the poor kid responsible for 
his confounded house party, she had to 
keep things going. 

James—and James alone, perhaps— 
knew how much Lydia would have pre- 
ferred sitting on the rock in the woods. 
Once they were through with this fool stuff, 
she was going to be rescued again and taken 
for a little vacation. Either they would get 
back into the woods, or they would take 
that dinky little white canoe and find a 
desert island somewhere down the lake. 

It came as a shock, presently, to discover 
that T. Wynne was about to engineer one 
of his famous picnic luncheons on that large 
island to the south, and that shortly all 
hands would take all the dinky little canoes, 
load them with foodstuffs, and paddle away. 

They did that. To Mr. Barr’s way of 
thinking, they made a weird afternoon of 
it. They built fires; they made pretense 
of cooking bacon and boiling coffee; they 
ate. After eating, they lounged and gab- 
bled — gabbled — gabbled! There was no 
other word for it. 

When they tired of gabbling, they resur- 
rected games from childhood’s happy hour, 
and played at them. James, being rather 
heavy for such infantile sports, sat apart 
and chatted with young Mr. Warner, who 
was not very robust. When the sun was 
low and the shadows long, they paddled 
back to Wynwood, singing songs. 

Later they dined, and, of course, gabbled 
further. Not that Lydia did much of it, 
although she was as quick with an answer 
as any of them. She still had that name- 
less, worried look, even if none of the rest 
could see it. Richard could talk, too. 
James chuckled several times at his adopt- 
ed brother’s sallies, and then found that he 
had ceased chuckling. 

This was not because of anything con- 
nected with Richard. It was not because 
of any embarrassment at the company in 
which James found himself, for what the 
Mismer Motor Truck Company first de- 
manded of its salesmen was the ability to 
associate gracefully and easily with the 
very finest kind of people, and James cer- 
tainly had that ability. Nevertheless, 
somewhere deep within him, there stirred 
a vague sense of discomfort. He knew 
what it was, too. It was that darned queer, 
worried look of— 

“Didn’t you, Jim?” Richard asked, 
across the table. 
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“Huh?” said James, coming suddenly to 
the surface. 

“I’ve just been telling Miss Deane about 
the time you lifted the calf, when we were 
kids, back on the farm,” Richard rattled 
on brightly. 

“ Oh—that time!” said James. 

“ And do you remember the time you 
carried the iron bunk all the way to Pot- 
terville?”’ Richard cried. He beamed ad- 
miration at his ostensible brother, and then 
addressed the company. “ Jim was only 
twelve then, you know. Something was the 
matter with our old horse, and Uncle Joe 
wanted to get this iron bunk to the express 
Office. Well, he did it all up nicely in 
brown paper, told Jim it was a bundle of 
bedding, and asked him if he’d carry it 
over. Jim was so strong, even then, that 
he picked it up and carried it the whole 
three miles—and he never even knew the 
bunk was there!” 

Slowly James smiled at Richard. 

“That’s probably what I told you, 
Dick,” he said distinctly; “ but nobody 
hands me any packages of bunk that I 
don’t know about!” 

Which, as bons mots go, ought to hold 
them for a little. Perhaps it did. Several 
laughed, although it seemed to James that 
there was an uncomprehending wondering 
note, and—aw, they were a mighty dumb 
bunch! 

When they had left the table, he cornered 
Richard, and led him to a dark alcove, 
apart from the rest. 

“ Listen,” he said, gently enough. ‘“ You 
don’t have to try kidding me.” 

“ Doing what?” Richard asked, his eyes 
opening. 

“ That stuff about the bunk.” 

“Oh, that?” Richard said, and seemed 
really distressed. ‘ Why, old man, I was 
just trying to create a little atmosphere and 
—and boom your stock, of course. People 
like that ‘down on the farm’ stuff, you 
know. It’s wholesome and different; and 
surely it’s natural for you and me to talk 
over our boyhood.” 

“ Certainly, but—” 

“ And there’s another thing, Jim,” Rich- 
ard went on earnestly. ‘ You know, you 





are a husk. That’s the other point I was 
trying to stress, because you seem to be 
too darned modest to advertise it yourself.” 

“ Well, that might be, too,” James said, 
somewhat mollified; “only it sounded—I 
don’t know.” 
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“T'll be more careful in future, Jim,” his 
new brother assured him, and hurried away. 

Smiling faintly, James looked after him. 
Dick was kind of a nice fellow, at that, 
when you came to know him better; but 
this pleasant realization was not assuaging 
the discomfort within James. What was 
the matter with Lydia? Where was Lydia, 
anyhow? Well, there was Lydia, all alone 
“a a moment! James hurried straight to 

er. 

“ Kid!” he said in a whisper. 
get out of this!” 

66 But—” 

“But nothing!” James said firmly, and 
propelled her through the side door at their 
right, and out to the dark porch. ‘“ Where’s 
a quiet spot?” 

“Isn’t this quiet?” 

“ Yes, but it’s not far enough away from 
the rest of the gang,” Mr. Barr said, almost 
irritably. ‘‘ Which path goes down to that 
summer house? I know—come on!” 

Unresisting—indeed, she was even cling- 
ing to his arm now—James led her down 
the path. Lydia sighed as they entered the 
summer house. She sighed again as James’s 
mighty arm went about her. 

“Now, see here, honey bunch!” James 
said sternly. 

“ Yes, Jim?” 

“ As woman to man, what’s wrong with 
you, Lydia?” 

Lydia’s laugh was a small, odd sound. 

“ Jimmy, as man to woman, what makes 
you think there’s anything wrong with 
me?” she asked. 

“Listen, honey lamb!” James said grave- 
ly. “‘ You’re just sparring for time, and 
I’m not strong for that, coming from you. 
We're not going to have any secrets from 
each other?” 

“ We—no, Jim.” 

“ Well, then?” 

In the gloom, Miss Alford stirred and 
drew a little away from him. Without be- 
ing able to see her eyes, James knew exact- 
ly how she was looking at him—all pure, 

overwhelmed adoration, just as he always 
felt when he looked at her. He sighed 
pleasantly. 

“Honestly, Jim, you don’t know?” she 
asked. 

“ Would I be asking you, if I did?” 

“ You—you don’t even suspect, dear?” 


“ Let’s 


Miss Alford inquired further, and there was 


the smallest tremor in her voice. 
“TI certainly do not,” said James. 
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And now it seemed that Miss Alford 
caught her breath. 

“J—TI think I’d better tell you, then,” 
she said, in a strange, quiet way which 
James somehow did not greatly relish. 
“ Jimmy, if—if—” 

More than this Miss Alford did not say 
at the time. 

It had materialized from absolute noth- 
ingness. There had been neither sound nor 
glimmer to hint of its approach; yet this 
did not alter the fact that, coming from the 
doorway of the summer house, the round 
circle of an electric flash light was bathing 
them in its merciless radiance. 

“ Ah, there you are! I say, I beg your 
pardon, of course,” said Richard’s laughing 
voice. ‘“ They sent me to find you two, 
you know. All hands on deck for bridge!” 
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James Barr arose. 

“ Say, listen!” he cried—with rather un- 
necessary volume of tone, considering that 
Richard was so near. ‘“ When a couple of 
people like us disappear, isn’t that hint 

‘ enough? Do you have to be kicked?” 

“ Why—why, no, Jim!” the other stam- 
mered, in decided confusion. “I didn’t 
think—that is to say, I—I didn’t mean to 
intrude, old man. You see, they — they 
want to play, and they asked me to find 
you, and—well, I thought I saw you com- 
ing down this way, and—” 

“That’s all right, Dick,” James said 
more mildly; “ but you go back now and 
tell °em—” 

“Jimmy, dear, don’t be ridiculous,” 
Lydia put in evenly. ‘“ We'll have to go, of 
course!” 

“Why?” Mr. Barr demanded sharply. 
“Because this gang wants to play cards, 
do we have to—” 

“Yes, we do, as you know perfectly 
well.” Miss Alford laughed musically and 
started for the door. “ Has aunt gone up- 
stairs, Dick?” 

“ Some time ago.” 

“ And Uncle Wynne won’t bother with 
bridge, so that leaves one over.” 

“Oh, I won’t play,” Richard said quick- 
ly. “I’m not particularly good at it, 
and—”’ 

“Well, if you’re staying out on my ac- 
count, go on and play,” James said with 
undisguised acidity. “I don’t know any- 
thing about this bridge game. I never 

‘could see it.” 
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There was a small, awkward pause. 
Richard’s laugh was crestfallen. 

“Oh, hang it!” he said. “I wish now 
I’d gone back and told them I couldn’t find 
you.” 

“Yes, and so do I!” said Mr. Barr, and 
laid a heavy hand upon his shoulder. 
“ Next time, do that!” 

T. Wynne, it appeared, got his morning 
paper when the evening train came through 
—a paper of the conservative sort, with not 
so much as one comic strip. James finally 
located the latest, but sadly condensed bul- 
letin of the best murder in years, tucked 
away on the fourth page. A certain di- 
vorce case in which he was keenly inter- 
ested they did not even mention. Still, he 
read for an hour, and after that he talked 
to T. Wynne Pruden for another hour, 
about motor trucks, and he talked well. 

T. Wynne was exceptionally well in- 
formed on this subject, too. He knew that 
motor trucks had wheels; that they were 
probably propelled by gasoline engines, 
and that they carried burdens. When the 
second or third thin, whistling sound dem- 
onstrated beyond a peradventure that T. 
Wynne slumbered as he listened, James 
went to bed. Oh, yes, several of them im- 
plored him not to go to bed, but he went 
just the same. 

He awoke with a most unusual thing—a 
slight headache. He blinked at the ceiling 
for a little space, listened to the birds in 
the trees, and wondered what so perturbed 
him. He knew, then—it was Lydia, and 
the thing she had been about to tell him last 
night. 

James rose, dressed briskly, and descend- 
ed for that long-drawn-out meal which is 
breakfast at Wynwood—to find only the 
anemic Mr. Warner at the table. Then he 
squared his shoulders and went in search 
of Lydia—only to discover that, starting 
early, she had driven over to Tuttle’s Falls 
with three of the other girls. He consid- 
ered the remaining company very briefly, 
and walked into the great woods, there to 
sit beside a friendly brooklet and think 
and think and think. The only definite 
conclusion he reached was that the sun 
upon his head was exceedingly warm. 

He started back to Wynwood, and lo- 
cated Lydia—yes, Lydia all alone, with all 
the rest of the infernal gang down by the 
tennis court. 

“ Honey!” said James. 
of this!” 


“TLet’s get out 
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“ Go—go somewhere, Jim?” 
“ Right into the woods, kid! I’ve found 
the spot. There’s no path to it!” 

“Qh, but we can’t run off like this at 
every opportunity,” Miss Lydia said mildly. 
“ Dear—dearest, can’t you see—” 

“TI can see that you and I are going to 
have a little private talk, if I have to pick 
you up and carry you, kid!” James said, 
with his big smile. “Or would you rather 
walk?” 

“T think I’d rather be carried, but it 
isn’t done.” Lydia dimpled, and cast one 
doubtful glance toward the court. “ I— 
T'll walk.” 

James, too, studied the court keenly for 
an instant. Absolutely every eye was upon 
Richard, who just then was floating through 
the air with racket reaching aloft. 

“ Quick, kid!” James hissed, and 
snatched her hand. “ Duck around the 
side of the house here!” 

He had indeed found the spot. To reach 
it, one followed an overgrown trail for a 
couple of hundred yards. Then, turning, 
one followed a brook. Then one stepped 
across the brook and through some brush, 
and so reached a giant rock, all of thirty 
feet across and twenty high. Up this rock 
one climbed, to find a seat on the far side. 
James, with a laugh which was contented 
rather than wild and elemental, picked up 
his lady at the base of the rock and climbed. 

“ Well, for once,” he remarked, as he 
set her down, “ I'll say we are alone!” 

Is it necessary to say that his great arm 
went about her—that she snuggled to her 
James? And still—and still—well, was he 
getting imaginative, or did she snuggle in 
not quite the same way? Was this thing 
that troubled her— 

“Say! What is it?” James exploded. 

“Oh!” Lydia gasped. 

“ What you were going to tell me last 
night—what’s worrying you. Give me the 
whole thing, honey, and, whatever it is, I'll 
see it’s made right!” 

“Tf you could!” Lydia breathed. 

“Say, maybe pinochle’s my favorite 
game, and maybe I’ve never wasted time 
walloping a tennis ball, but there’s not so 
many other things I can’t do,” Mr. Barr 
oy with a touch of real wrath. “ Shoot, 

$ 1”? 

Miss Alford edged away from him, 
turned to him, and laid her lovely hands 
upon his shoulders. Her girlish bosom 
heaved slightly. There was a patch of 
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higher color on either cheek, and her eyes 
regained that peculiar, glowing effect. She 
was very lovely thus. James turned some- 
what dizzy, his countenance parting in a 
vast smile. Miss Alford sighed shudder- 


ingly, and her fingers tightened on his 


shoulders. 

“ Jim,” she said very softly, “ wouldn’t 
it have been wonderful if my — my big 
knight, in spite of everything—of every- 
thing!—had just picked me up in his arms 
and carridd me away with him?” 

“‘ Er—” said James, in substance. 

“ When we were almost married,” Lydia’s 
queer, tense little voice went on, not very 
certainly, “ if my knight had just forgotten 
everything, had just beaten down every- 
thing and everybody who tried to come be- 


. tween us, had just defied the whole world 


and taken me, wouldn’t it have been grand 
and wonderful?” 

Had James’s epidermis been more sensi- 
tive, the small fingers would have been 
hurting him now. As it was, his only pain 
resided elsewhere, it being a nameless, 
dazed, aching sensation a little above the 
eyes. 

“ You mean—well, you mean, if I’d told 
Pruden to go chase himself and Kilman to 
finish marrying us, honey?” 

“Yes, Jim.” 

“Yes, but that—that isn’t what’s worry- 
ing you?” James inquired blankly. 

Miss Alford caught her breath. 

“ It—isn’t enough to worry about, is it?” 
she murmured, in the queerest way. 

Her eyes glowed on, although with not 
nearly the same bDrilliancy. Abruptly, 
James’s tremendous laugh rent the wood- 
land stillness, and he caught the peerless 
young woman to him. 

“ Well, I'll say it isn’t!” he cried, in his 
great, hearty way. “It — well, if you’re 
not the funny little kid!” 

“Oh, but a love like that would have 
been so wonderful!” 

“Why, no, it wouldn’t, honey,” Mr. Barr 
interrupted. ‘“ That wouldn’t have been 
wonderful at all. It would have been 
plumb foolish!” 

“Tt would have been nothing of the 
kind!’ came from Lydia, in the most amaz- 
ingly passionate flare. 

“Tt certainly would,” James corrected 
firmly. ‘“ It—listen, Lydia. You want to 
be sensible about this. With Pruden com- 
ing in like that, and telling you in so many 
words that you might not be buying an- 





















other thousand-dollar fur coat before you 
were forty-five years old—” 

“But if J didn’t care?” trembled from 
Lydia. 

There was a film of tears in her wonder- 
ful eyes. James’s smile turned to a frown, 
and he held her close again. 

“That—that’s not the point,” he said, 
with some difficulty. ‘“ Just wait a minute, 
and let me set you straight on this, honey.” 

In a way, he understood, although it was 
in a poorly defined way. The main trouble 
with the young woman was that she had 
been reading too much slush. The girls of 
to-day got like this from reading too much 
slush—romance, you know, and crazy ideas 
about love and marriage, and everything 
like that. 

Even so, James sensed that he had no 
real line on this. His head was spinning 
idiotically. It had been spinning ever since 
that first good look at Lydia Alford, as he 
carried her from the ocean. It did not spir 
quite so badly when she was elsewhere, but 
the motion took on a perfectly incredible 
acceleration every time he looked at her. 
No, whatever the actual reason, James 
could not think straight. For days he 
hadn’t been able to think straight. 

“Now, honey, let’s look at this sensi- 
bly,” he began. 

“But why?” Lydia asked violently. 

“Well, why not?” James propounded. 

“ You look at everything sensibly?” 

“T certainly do!” James said. Thank 
fortune, he felt that his head was clearing 
a little, and that he had some line on what 
he wanted to say. ‘“ Now, let’s start at the 
beginning and get it right, kid. First thing, 
it struck me coming up here, night before 
last, that this stuff of Pruden’s maybe isn’t 


legal. Probably he thinks it is. but I’ve . 


got a pretty good lawyer, and when we get 
back we'll go to him and see—” 

“ Oo-hoo!” called a rather familiar voice, 
not more than twenty feet behind them. 
“Qo-hoo! Oh, there you are!” 

Young Mr. Barr relinquished his grip 
and arose with a jerk. His eyes were very 
dark in that moment, and his features 
worked. 

“Ves, here we are!” he agreed throatily, 
gazing fixedly at his alleged brother. 
“Who is it that wants to play what now?” 

“ Golf, old man!” Richard replied cheeri- 
ly, and beamed at them from the far side 
of the great rock. “ They’re all motoring 
over to the club—wherever that is—and 
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they’re going to have luncheon there. They 
sent me—” 

“ Yes, I know about them sending you 
to find us,” James said in the same omi- 
nous tone, as he strode toward Mr. Stevens. 
“Come down here with me a minute. I 
want a word with you in private.” 

He took the other’s arm, and led him full 
thirty yards away from the rock and Lydia. 
There he placed Richard with his back 
—_— a tree, and glowered down upon 

im. 

“Now, listen, Stevens!” said he. 
“ Probably you’ve got your idea of a joke, 
but, take it from me, this stuff of snooping 
along after us, every time Lydia and me get 
out of your sight, is no joke!” 

“ Well, but—but—” the chagrined young 
man stammered. 

“You heard me!” said James. ‘“ Now 
you turn around and beat it, feller! And 
the next guy that says he wants us to play 
checkers or dominoes, you say you don’t 
know where we went, and, what’s more, 
you’ve just hurt your foot and you can’t go 
look for us—see?” 

Real pain—nay, biting remorse—was in 
the eyes upturned to James. 

“ Yes, I—I see. Gosh, old man, I’m aw- 
fully sorry,” Richard said in his frank, boy- 
ish way. “I didn’t think. They wanted 
you, and I just followed your footprints 
and—and found you. I always seem to do 
the wrong thing!” 

“You do sometimes, anyway,” James 
said grimly, for he was at least a just man. 


” “ However, that’s neither here nor there. 


You beat it now, and—” 

“T say! Can she get down from there 
alone all right?” Richard inquired, looking 
over his new brother’s shoulder. 

James turned and scowled suddenly. 
Unassisted, Lydia was certainly coming 
down the side of their rock. 

“ Wait!”’ he cried, as he hurried toward 
her. “Don’t come down! It’s all right 
now. We—” 

* Jim, I’d forgotten all about the golf!” 
Lydia said, reaching the bottom with a 
bound. ‘“ Come along!” 

“No! You're not going—” 

“ But I must, Jim. Uncle arranged the 
party last night.” 

“T don’t care if he arranged it last year!” 
James replied energetically. ‘“ We’ve got 
to talk this out, and—” 

“ We'll talk it out later, dear!” Miss Al- 
ford said. 
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She looked up at him, and a strange 
blankness surged, not for the first time, over 
James’s brain. She no longer had that wor- 
ried look in her eye. She was her own in- 
credibly lovely, dimpling self again. 

“‘ The—the first chance we get?” James 
mumbled. 

“The very first!” laughed Lydia. 
“ Come!” 

“You didn’t bring your clubs, did you, 
old man?” Richard chattered, as they 
walked. “Never mind! I think I know 
where you can borrow a set. There’s a bag 
hanging in that closet under the stairs that 
doesn’t seem to belong to anybody, and—” 

“JT don’t know anything about golf!” 
James said briefly. 

“ But you’ll come and watch,” Miss Al- 
ford informed him. 

“ Listen!” James said softly. “If you're 
not going to pound a little pill all over the 
map—I mean, if there’s some chance that 
you and I can sneak off and—” 

“And not play?” Lydia cried wonder- 
ingly. “ But I want to play, Jim! That’s 
the most wonderful golf course in the State. 
I never, never miss a chance to play there 
when we’re up here at Uncle Wynne’s!”’ 

Mr. Barr’s lips compressed. He breathed 
heavily. 

“Then I'll go fishing!” he stated. 

Thus, when both cars had rolled away 
with their loads, James lunched in solitary 
majesty, and then went fishing in the cedar 
boat indicated by Sanders, the silent, griz- 
zled individual who was year-round care- 
taker of the Pruden establishment. Sanders 
suggested the weeds at the far side of the 
distant point, furnished a tiny pole and a 
tiny book of tackle, and retired. James 
rowed toward the point. 

They threw plugs up this way, when they 
wanted to catch fish, did they? All right, 
James could throw a plug with the best of 
them. He rigged the likeliest-looking plug 
of the collection and threw. 

Sheer amazement consumed him. This 
was not fishing in any ordinary sense. This 
was simply casting a bait and hauling in a 
black bass—casting again and hauling in 
another—and so on ad infinitum, appar- 
ently; and that, too, in the middle of a 
warm afternoon, when no well regulated 
bass should have had any healthy interest 
in being caught. 

An hour of it, and even James paused 
to rest and smoke and examine the collec- 
tion of really remarkable specimens he had 
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accumulated. Rested, he went at it again. 
Presently he became bored, and took to ex- 
periments, which developed the rather re- 
markable fact that by throwing a bait 
scarce twenty feet from the boat, and wig- 
gling it for a minute or two, one was abso- 
lutely certain to become sole proprietor of 
another small-mouthed black bass! There 
was something dreamlike and _ incredible 
about it, like all the rest of life since 
James’s first meeting with Lydia. 

The golfers had not yet returned when he 
rowed back through the gathering twilight. 
They did not return, in fact, until nine 
o’clock; and when they did appear, they 
were completely exhausted. They dined 
most informally, chattering of their after- 
noon, yawning. At ten, by common con- 
sent, they gave up the struggle and went 
to bed. 





Once more, long past nine o’clock that 
bright Sunday morning, James wakened 
with a slight headache. He growled, this 
time, as he considered the beamed ceiling. 
He seemed to be doing nothing else, these 
days, but wake up with a headache. 

“ Doing nothing else ” was right, at that! 
He had been here ever since Friday morn- 
ing, and he had not enjoyed one solitary 
quarter of an hour alone with Lydia— 
which was by no means James’s idea of be- 
ing at a house party with the girl one is 
going to marry. 

She. wasn’t avoiding him—he knew that 
well enough. It was just this fool crowd 
she had to look after; but even so, it ap- 
peared to Mr. Barr this morning, after he 
had bathed his hot brow in pleasantly cold 
water, that he had been sitting in a corner, 
twiddling his thumbs, and trying to get 
Lydia off alone, just about long enough. 

Once upon a time, according to his own 
belief and the statements of those about 
him, he had had a lot of punch. It was 
now meet to shake off the moth balls into 
which this punch seemed to have retired, 
and put it to work. Probably the simplest 
thing would be to put Lydia into the nar- 
row little sports car and start for church— 
without, however, getting any nearer to 
church than the first promising byway 
down which they might roll to complete se- 
clusion. It was a cinch, at least, that this 
crowd didn’t go to church! 

James selected a particularly attractive 
tie, then, and descended—to find that his 
place at the table was the only one remain- 
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ing set, and to learn that, but for Lydia and 
his alleged brother, all hands had gone to 
church. 

He breakfasted hastily and smilingly. It 
was just as well. Stevens now knew where 
he got off, and he should have an additional 
word of caution just as soon as James fin- 
ished his second cup of coffee and found 
him. 

There was Lydia, trimming a rosebush 
at the far end of the garden, and there was 
a little path running into the woods just be- 
yond where Lydia stood. So James arose, 
and, in the solitude of Wynwood’s dining 
room, stretched enjoyably. Then he start- 
ed out to find Stevens. 

He located Richard rather suddenly. 
Richard was down by the road, staring at 
him intently, beckoning. James sauntered 
down. Further, he did a little staring him- 
self, because that frank and boyish smile 
of Richard’s was entirely missing this morn- 
ing. His eyes indicated deep concern, and 
about his mouth an anxious line or two 
were visible. 

“ Well, thank the Lord you came out at 
last!” he said fervently. “I didn’t know 
how on earth to get to you in there, with 
the servants all around, and Lydia likely to 
come in any minute!” 

“ Hey?” said James. 

Young Mr. Stevens came closer and laid 
a hand on James’s arm. His small, strained 
smile was very odd. 

“ He’s here!” he said. 

“ Who’s here?” 

A perfectly crazy little laugh twittered 
from Mr. Stevens. 

“ Your brother is—your real brother, I 
mean—your brother Dick, from Potter- 
ville!” he said. 

XX 


THERE was, of course, a certain amount 
of shock, for even James Barr was not 
wholly immune to shock; but it passed al- 
most instantly, and James smiled incredu- 
lously, uncomprehendingly, at Mr. Stevens. 

“ What’s wrong with you? Been out in 
the sun too long?” he asked. 

“What? I tell you, he’s here!” 

“ At the house here?” James inquired, 
and his smile faded as he looked about. 

“No, of course not! He—he—” 

“Tl say, of course not!” James said 
briefly, for he was entirely himself again. 
“ Right now, ‘at ten o’clock of a Sunday 
morning, Dick’s sitting on his back porch, 
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smoking his pipe, twisting the ice cream 
freezer, and telling his wife that there’s no 
more money in the feed business and he’s 
going to chuck it next year.” 

Mr. Stevens’s smile, as he listened to 
this, was wild and unbelieving. 

“ ‘You—you mean you think I’m lying?” 
he gasped. 

“T don’t know just what’s the matter 
with you, or what you’re doing. If it’s 
meant for a joke, I don’t get the point of 
it,” Mr. Barr responded, and glanced over 
his shoulder at the distant spot where Lydia 
still trimmed roses. “I got other business 
to attend to this morning. You go tell 
Dick about all this!” he ended, with a rick 
chuckle. 

And he would have turned away, but that 
there certainly was something strange 
about the way young Mr. Stevens stocd 
there with clouded, unsmiling eyes, biting 
his lips. 

“ Well, Jim, does—does that mean that 
you’re just going to let him come here, with 
me about, and—and try to brazen it out?” 
he demanded. 

“What? Come from where?” 

“From the station! From that damned 
soap box of a railroad station, where he’s 
waiting for you now!” Stevens rasped. 

“a He’s—”’ 

“ He’s down there now, waiting for you! 
What in blazes is the matter with you, any- 
how? Can’t you understand? I walked 
down alone, to see if the morning train 
brought up any papers from the city, and 
he got off. He was the only passenger who 
did get off.” 

“ And?”’ 

“ And he inquired for Wynwood, of 
course, and—well, forgive me, Jim, but I 
supposed he was a workman Pruden had 
hired, and I all but told him the way, when 
he asked for you!” 

“ Aha?” said James, although he was 
breathing a little more rapidly. “ And 
then?” 

“ Well, then, naturally, I had to do some 
pretty quick thinking. I assumed that you 
wouldn’t want two brothers of the same 
name here at once; so I told him I thought 
you were on your way to the station at that 
very moment, and would be likely to pass 

him if he started walking. I told him he’d 
better wait there, and I’d see if I could 
find you.” 

“ And so you came right back to tell me 
to go down?” 
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“Of course! Jim, what on earth are you 
going to do?” 

Mr. Barr’s chest squared. Steadily he 
gazed at Richard Stevens, a few inches be- 
low. He also smiled slightly. 

“ First off, I’m going to ask you a couple 
of questions,” he stated. 

“Yes—what about?” said Richard, and 
glanced down the road in his nervous way. 

“ This man that you think is my brother 
Dick—is he tall, about as tall as I am, only 
much thinner and sort of gangling, with 
sandy hair, a sort of stringy mustache, and 
palish blue eyes, with some sort of inflam- 
mation around ’em?” 

Hope flashed into Stevens’s eye. 

“Ts that a description of your brother, 
jim?” 

“It certainly is,” James said steadily. 

One might have thought that a two-ton 
load had been lifted from Richard’s shoul- 
ders. He exhaled one great breath of relief, 
and his old smile came back, although 
rather weakly. 

“Phew!” said he. “I’m glad to hear 
that!” 

“ Same man?” James asked, with an evil 
smile. 

“TI should say not!” cried his new 
brother. “Almost every detail of this 
chap’s just the opposite. I—I say, who on 
earth do you suppose he can be, anyhow?” 

Wonder, then, came suddenly into the 
boyish smile. A most remarkable change 
had taken place in James Barr during these 
last five seconds. His color had faded out 
astonishingly. He had winced. Now he 
was gulping. 

“ Holy mackerel!” he muttered shakily. 
“ Listen, Stevens! I was only—only kid- 
ding you with that description. Is this man 
stocky and very dark, with hard eyes, and 
a scrub on his chin?” 

“Ves! Yes!” 

“It’s Dick!” James choked. “ Let’s get 
out of this!” 

Perhaps, as he caught Stevens’s arm, 
there was a last shred of suspicion in his 
brain, a lurking idea that, for whatever rea- 
son, the fellow would pull back and seek 
to remain behind. The suspicion vanished 
in one little second, for Richard Stevens 
turned into the road with him almost too 
readily. Swiftly they moved down the still 
woodland way, two physically splendid 
young men making remarkable time. 

“ How long did you talk to him, Stev- 
ens?” James asked presently. 
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“Long enough to make sure that he’d 
stay just where he was and wait for you,” 
Mr. Stevens responded grimly. 

“What did he say?” 

“What? Oh, mainly that he was in a 
hurry to get to you, Jim. He’s in some sort 
of financial difficulty. Somebody’s threat- 
ening to foreclose a mortgage on his hard- 
ware business, I believe. I wasn’t paying 
much attention to that part.” 

“Good Lord! That’s Dick!” James 
muttered brokenly. 

“* And he wants a thousand dollars.” 

“ He stands a swell chance of getting it 
from me!” Mr. Barr sighed. “ Did he say 
how he knew where I was? Did he—say, 
he couldn’t know where I was, Stevens. I 
haven’t written him in three weeks!” 

He stopped short, looking hard at the 
other. Mr. Stevens, his cheery smile alto- 
gether lost, only shrugged again. 

“I give it up,” said he. ‘“ He mentioned 
your friend Finch, and—” 

“ That’s right, too!”” James grunted, and 
seemed to shrink as he trudged on again. 
“He knows where Danny lives. Probably 
he went to see Danny when he found I 
wasn’t home—and the poor fish didn’t even 
have brains enough not to tell him where 
I’d gone!” 

Richard offered no comment on this. 
Half a mile they trudged along in almost 
complete silence. Then James’s hands went 
out in a wild gesture. 

“Say, I’m ashamed of myself, talking 
this way about my own brother,” he cried 
fiercely; “‘ but Dick’s got the devil’s own 
temper, Stevens. When I tell him I’d have 
to go down to the city to get his thousand, 
and I can’t go—when If tell him he’ll have 
to take the next train back, because I can’t 
ask him to stay with these people, he’s go- 
ing to be sorer’n a pup! He’s going to go 
a mile in the air, and he’s going to come 
down a wild man! It would be just like 
Dick to hoof it up to Pruden’s and talk it 
all off his chest. What am I going to do?” 

Mr. Stevens’s head came up suddenly. 
He glared blackly at James. 

“What are you going to do?” he de- 
manded hotly. He seemed to have been 
thinking along lines of his own. “ What 
am J going to do?” 

“ You?” 

“Ves, I!” Richard cried ferociously. 
“You’re so damned self-centered that 
you’ve never given even one thought to the 
position you’ve put me in, have you?” 
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“ Well, I tell you—” 
“ Barr, I like these people, I like this 
place! They’re the kind of people I used 
to associate with when—when things were 
better. You haven’t even a suspicion of 
what it has meant to me to be among them 
again, even under false colors,” Richard 
went on passionately, claiming absolutely 
all of James Barr’s attention. His eyes 
were blazing, his color was rising, and in 
every way he looked little like his old le- 
thargic self. “ And now—zxow, when your 
beastly brother’s gone wild and told the 
truth, back there, /’m to be shown up as 
a plain, devilish, sneaking cad! Not that 
I don’t deserve it, Barr. I do deserve it— 
I admit that. You came along with your 
half-witted proposal on the one night when 
I was particularly blue— when I’d have 
given my immortal soul just to talk to some 
regular people once more. I fell—and I 
knew I was an ass for doing it!” 

“ Well, but—” 

“ But I want to tell you one thing, Barr! 
I want to tell you one thing!’”’ Mr. Stevens 
shouted, and shook his forefinger in James’s 
face. 

“Yes?” James said huskily. “ What’s 

this you want to tell me?” 
- “One way or another, you'll save my 
face, or you'll suffer for it! You'll get me 
out of this in some halfway decent, grace- 
ful fashion—just so that I can disappear 
without their knowing, and never see any 
of ’em again—or, by gad, I'll make you 
sweat blood! I'll tell the truth! No, I 
don’t care how big you are, or what you 
do to me, or what anybody else does to me, 
T’ll show you up for the liar and the schem- 
er you are! I'll tell the truth! I'll tell 
’em exactly why you palmed me off on 
them! I'll tell the truth!” 

His excited voice had risen to a panting 
scream. His hands waved about James like 
flails. Be it said that Mr. Barr gazed on 
this remarkable demonstration with round, 
dilating eyes. 

“Well, well, don’t go crazy like that! 
Don’t shriek like that!” he said. “ I'll take 
care of you, however I manage it, Stevens, 
only—listen! ” 

“Well? What? What?” 

“TJ don’t think,” James said hoarsely, 
“that this is any time for you and me to 
be fighting.” 

He tried to smile in a cool, quieting fash- 
ion—which was another thing he did rather 
well. It seemed to be functioning, too, that 
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smile. Mr. Stevens by no means burst into 
merry laughter, but his chest did heave less 
frenziedly after a few seconds, and his 
hands fell. He was getting control of him- 
self. His palm rested for a moment upon 
his forehead, and he relieved himself of a 
long, shivery sigh. 

“ You’re — probably right about that,” 
he muttered. “‘Let’s get on!” 

So they tramped on again, more rapidly. 
If James had been much disturbed before, 
he was now more disturbed. The last thing 
you would ever expect, you know—a fellow 
like Stevens going off his head and screech- 
ing and yelling like some girl in hysterics! 
Perhaps you couldn’t blame him so much. 
He had seen better days, and people of that 
sort are always funny; but why—w/y did 
he have to blow up at a time like this? 

Incidentally, where was the station? It 
had been about two miles away from Wyn- 
wood when James first covered the dis- 
tance. Now they seemed to have covered 
leagues of woodsy road and—well, there it 
was at last! 

Stevens spoke softly, crisply: 

“You’d better get that scowl off your 
face, unless you want to stir him up at the 
very beginning!” 

rs Say!” James began ominously. “Say! 
I i" 

“ Damn your side of the case! I’m not 
interested in it!’”’ Mr. Stevens cried vicious- 
ly. “I want to prevent trouble here for 
my own sake, and I’m not going to let you 
start it unnecessarily. Smile!” 

So James, after a momentary spell of that 
same queer dizziness that had been lurking 
about him for days, smiled. They ad- 
vanced toward the queer little box, with its 
open side toward the track. With a grin 
of his own, Mr. Stevens stepped to the rude 
platform and into the box, crying: ~ 

“ Here he is, Mr. Barr!” 

A little groan left James. He, too, ad- 
vanced and turned the corner of the struc- 
ture—just in time to catch Richard’s cry 
of amazement: 

“ Well, he—he’s gone!” 

“ What?” 

“ My Lord, Barr!” Mr. Stevens gasped, 
and pointed a trembling finger at the seat. 
“T left him right there, and he swore to 
stay there. Where is he now?” 

** How do I know where he is?” 

“‘T mean, has he gone on to the house?”’ 
Richard demanded wildly. ‘ We haven’t 
passed him—no, I understand that; but is 
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there a back trail he could have taken to 
Wynwood? Some one who came by might 
have told him of it.” 

“ T—don’t know!” James confessed. 

Then, for a little while, they merely 
gazed at each other, two highly perturbed 
young men. 

“Well, how are we going to find out?” 
Richard asked. 

He was shaking again. He was all gone 
—there was nothing to him in an emergen- 

. James Barr expanded his chest. 

“ Most likely he’s taking a walk around 
here somewhere, looking at the timber,” he 
said quietly. “He’s quite a shark on 
timber.” 

“But if he isn’t? If he das found his 
way over there?” 
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“Well, if he has, we—we—” James said, 
not so quietly, for Stevens’s confounded 
nerves were contagious. “Listen! You 
get back, and I’ll stay here.” 

“ And when I do get back? What shall 
I do, then?” 

“Well, get Lydia away from the house, 
and keep her away. That’s the main 
thing,” James said, with a slight shudder. 
“TI don’t want her to meet up with Dick 
just yet.” 

“ Well—yes, perhaps that’s the only 
thing to do,” Richard muttered bitterly. 
“Only, when he does turn up here, Barr, 
don’t get mad. Don’t start anything. Get 
rid of him!” 

“Leave him to me,” said James, and 
seated himself on the edge of the platform. 


(To be continued in the March number of Munsey’s Macazine) 





ADVICE TO A LOVER 


Lover, is she unkind? 
Would I could cure it! 

No way you'll ever find 
But to endure it. 

Vain your reproaches are, 
Vain all your pleading; 

Distant as yonder star, 
Cold and unheeding, 

Proud as the moon is she— 

Better to let her be. 


Never was any art 
Found yet by lover 

To touch that haughty heart, 
None yet did move her. 

Many and many a time 
Have I besought her 

In broken-hearted rime; 
None yet hath taught her 

By kindness to be kind, 

Or cast one look behind. 


Yea, though her kiss you win, 
Think not ’tis winning. 

That way should you begin, 
Tis no beginning; 

More likely ’tis the end ° 
Of your pursuing. 

Best to betake you, friend, 
To other wooing; 

For she, as like as not, 

E’en while she kissed, forgot ! 


Nicholas Breton 

















Leeson’s ‘Two Wives 


IF ONE WAS A CROSS TO HER HUSBAND, THE OTHER—FOR A 
TIME—WAS SUNSHINE IN HIS LIFE 


By H. De Vere Stacpoole 


HE peace that ended the world war 
has altered the face of the Pacific, 
but it has not altered the morals of 

the islanders or the foursquare rascality 
of the white man. It has given Micronesia 
and the Marshalls to the Japs, and drawn 
for France a circle that includes in its pe- 
riphery the Marquesas, Rimitara, Rapa, 
and Gambier. It has given half Clipperton 
to Mexico and written “U. S. A.” on the line 
of islands from Midway to Hawaii; yet 
you can still get drunk in Jack Hilton’s 
bar on liquor that makes you long for pro- 
hibition the next morning, or get knifed at 
Sava when the pearling crowd is thick on 
the beach, and men from Maiden Lane 
or the Rue de la Paix are elbowing Levan- 
tines and Chinks. 

For Sava, though it grows no oysters, 
sells pearls. In the old days it used to boil 
missionaries on the coral strand that runs 
from Hunahie to the cape, where the break- 
ers smoke against the blue. Then the san- 
dalwood traders arrived, with short tempers 
and discarded army rifles, and the copra 
men, with their gin, case tobacco, colored 
beads, and measles. Last came the pearl 
buyers, who find the place convenient as a 
ground of meeting between themselves and 
certain Paumotuan divers and traders. 

It was in 1891 that Leeson went there. 
You can still see his house, beyond the 
scarlet-flowered flamboyants that border 
the old copra road. 

The day he struck Sava beach, Hilton 
and Wiseman, the other two traders of the 
place, forgetting trade rivalry, came down 
to meet him. To their surprise, he had a 
woman with him—a white woman, so 
pasty-faced and plain that she could be 
none other than his wife. She was. She 


was also a cross which he bore with com- 
mendable patience. 
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Leeson was a strange mixture—a man of 
strong passions ruled by a just and tem- 
perate mind, which worried over trifles, 
both in business and in private life. He 
had married six years ago, when he was 
one of Englehart’s men, holding a post at 
Lord Howe. Spending a three months’ 
holiday in San Francisco, he had met Mary 
Peterson, fallen in love with her at first 
sight, and married her after a three weeks’ 
acquaintanceship. He was a man of strong 
passions, as I have said; he was in a hurry 
to get back to his business, and she was 
fascinated by the idea of living in “ the 
islands.” 

Everything worked together toward the 
desired result, but the islands did not play 
their part. At Lord Howe there were no 
shops, there was next to nothing in the way 
of society, and after six months Mary Lee- 
son began to wish herself Mary Peterson 
again. 

She came to understand how many little 
things she had lost, and that trifles are the 
things that make up life. In San Fran- 
cisco—where she had lived with her aunt, 
the widow of a marine engineer with a lit- 
tle money of her own—there were the Sun- 
day newspapers, with their women’s pages 
and their pictures of murderers, million- 
aires, and other interesting people; the 
great shops, most of whose wares were be- 
yond her means, but whose window dis- 
plays were free to all; street car rides; Sun- 
day trips to the Cliff House; occasional 
visits to a theater; quarrels with her aunt; 
the ordering of the hired girl—or, rather, 
the hired girls, for they changed nearly 
every month; small social affairs, where 
retired marine engineers, ships’ captains, 
and harbor officials’ wives and daughters 
forgathered. 

At Lord Howe there was nothing of all 
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this—nothing but blazing days ending in 
vast sunsets, the infinite spread of the great 
lagoon, the eternal surf of song, and Lire- 
teli, the chief man, who was always trying 
to swindle her husband over coconuts. 
The thousand or so Kanakas on the atoll 
were, for her, not people, but animals made 
in the form of people. Van Seuitten, the 
other trader, 2 Dutchman, drank heavily. 


Also he had a gramophone whose music, - 


strained by distance, brought her, of an 
evening, heart-piercing pictures of the 
beauties of San Francisco, the cars running 
in Market Street, the fogs rolling in from 
the Golden Gate. 

She never grumbled. It would have 
been far better if she had. She slowly 
soured toward life, and grew thinner and 
paler. Leeson, absorbed in disputes with 
Lirateli over the tale of coconuts or the 
condition of stick tobacco, did not notice 
much. 

Van Seuitten did, between his drinking 
bouts. When the drink had done with him 
for the time being, he used to come to the 
Leesons’ house, sit on the veranda, and talk 
to Mrs. Leeson of his wife, who was dead, 
and of his birthplace, which was Batavia. 
That was the sort of man he was—solemn, 
childlike, slow of speech, and innocent of 
evil, save for his addiction to drink and 
cheap gramophone records. 

He noticed the change in the woman, 
and spoke to Leeson about it. 
~ “Your good wife is not happy here, I 
think,” he said. 

‘Oh, she’s happy enough,” replied Lee- 
son. ‘“She’s a bit off color. It’s the cli- 
mate. She’ll get used to it.” 

He was right in the last particular. Mrs. 
Leeson began to get used to it. The new 
environment was absolutely unsuited to 
her nature, both physically and mentally, 
yet in the course of time she adapted her- 
self to it in a curious inverse way. The 
tropic blaze that colored the fish and coral, 
greened the palm, and blued the sea, took 
her color from her. The something that 
made the Kanakas sing and love sapped 
her energy. The something that gave the 
banana its sweetness gave her a new acidity. 

She never complained against the place 
or the climate. She just altered, becoming 
@ snappy, soured woman, a terror to the 
Kanaka maids, and a wet blanket on her 
husband. 

It took a year to bring her to full fruition 
in this respect; and then Leeson was moved 
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to Jalong Atoll, and from there to Mana- 
langa. When he landed at Sava, he was a 
dispirited man. He did not know it. He 
only knew that life had somehow lost its 
color, and that it was full of little worries 
and vexations of which he had known noth- 
ing before his marriage. 


II 


THE house situated beyond the flamboy- 
ants was built of coral and washed with 
coral lime. It had been unoccupied only 
@ month, yet in that month it had taken 
on the look of a house deserted, and the 
furiously growing weeds of the tropics were 
rioting in the garden. 

Mrs. Leeson landed to inspect the prem- 
ises, sniffed, and returned to the schooner 
until the place should be made ready and 
the furniture put in. She left Leeson to 
cope with the weed-grown garden, the rats 
that made a camping ground of the living 
rooms, and a roof damaged by the last rainy 
season. 

The sight of Sava in all its beauty, the 
happy-faced Kanakas on the beach, and 
the cheery good will of Hilton and Wise- 
man had, for a moment, raised his spirits; 
the silence of his wife and her sniff of dis- 
approval altered all that. 

“‘ Mrs. Leeson don’t seem to cotton to the 
house,” said Hilton, as they stood by the 
fence after the lady had departed. “It’s 
that damned oap and thistle weed. God 
bless you, a couple of Kanakas will have 
that all right in less than a week, and the 
roof ain’t broke more’n it can easily be 
mended!” 

Hilton was illiterate, but kindly—a big 
man with a hearty manner that was not be- 
lied by his real nature. Also he was one 
of those people who do things for nothing, 
interest themselves in other people’s affairs, 
help to shoulder burdens, and are always 
free with good advice. He got Kanaka la- 
bor for the clearing of the garden. He 
helped with his own hands in the mending 
of the roof, the killing of the rats, and the 
disposal of the stores in the storehouse. He 
did all this despite the fact that Leeson 
was, in a way, a rival. 

“T reckon we’ve got to live and let live,” 
said Hilton. “ There’s copra enough here 
for the three of us, and four whites ain’t 
too many to balance the Kanakas. I tell 
you I’m gettin’ sick of chocolate mugs. 
Human beings—no, sir, they ain’t, not by 
a long chalk! I was telling Long so, the 
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last time he was here. Long, he’s the mis- 
sionary. He comes around in his schooner 
every three months or so, workin’ Sava and 
Taili and Tarao and them islands beyond. 
Only the last time he was around ‘I was 
tellin’ him that they’re full of sin when he’s 
gone and full of salvation when he’s here. 
As for me, I told him, I prefers them ‘0 
natural,’ as the French say. No, sir, a 
Kanaka ain’t human, not in our way of 
speakin’, and teachin’ him religion is like 
teachin’ a monkey to play a drum. He'll 
play it one minute and bust it the next, 
when you aren’t lookin’.” 

When the house was in order, and Mrs. 
Leeson was ready to come ashore, Hilton, 
persistent in his helpfulness, took Leeson 
off to inspect a maidservant who he 
thought might do for the newcomers. The 
shore-along Kanaka girls were no good, he 
said, but Kinie, granddaughter of Ooma, 
the basket maker, who lived up in the vil- 
lage near the cane belt, would be just the 
thing, if they could get her. . 

He led the way along the copra road and 
through a great grove of palms, uphill past 
the few remaining sandalwoods, and then, 
under the twilight of dreamland, through 
woods filled with silence, echoes, and run- 
ways leading this way and that—a maze 
of paths, by one of which they reached the 
village. 

This was a place untouched by time. 

The houses of cane and palm thatch, re- 
newed again and again through the centu- 
ries, were old as the traditions and faith 
of Sava. They sheltered a people who 
looked at civilization through eyes that still 
saw the grotesque gods and demons of the 
past. 
Seated before the nearest of these houses 
they found Ooma. She was the only living 
figure in sight, all the people being at work 
in the groves. She looked a hundred years 
old. She was dried, shriveled, and wrinkled 
beyond belief—a terrible example of what 
the Kanaka woman can become when love 
and life and the sun and the years have 
finished with her. 

She was smoking a clay pipe as she 
worked. As she looked up at the newcom- 
ers, Leeson saw that the whites of her eyes 
were yellowed to the color of cassi. She 
greeted Hilton, whom she knew, and then, 
after a preliminary word or two, the bar- 
gaining began. 

She was very old and helpless, and she 
did not want to part with Kinie. Kinie 
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was the light of her eyes. Also the girl did 
the cooking, made the kava, and prepared 
the canes for the baskets. The Kanaka 
girls of the beach were runabouts, always 
fishing with the men. Lazy good-for-noth- 
ings, they would lead Kinie astray. © 

She did not want to part with Kinie. 
The girl was the light of her eyes; also she 
did the cooking, made the kava, and pre- 
pared the canes for the baskets. So it went 
on, over and over again, until the price per 
month for the hire of this wonder rose to 
so many sticks of tobacco and so many 
tins of salmon. 

In the midst of it Leeson, looking beyond 
the withered woman, steadily weaving as 
she bargained, saw the dawn. Kinie was 
peeping from the house. She was perhaps 
sixteen, but age had little to do with a 
creature who seemed to share the youth of 
the morning and the wind. 

Standing there half in shadow, dressed 
in a girdle of leaves, and wearing a neck- 
lace of beads, each bead red like a point of 
blood, the girl seemed to have strayed from 
the vague green gloom of the groves. She 
looked like a creature of the woods and 
hills, living for a moment only to vanish— 
the life of a flame, of a shadow, of a snatch 
of song. 

That was how Kinie struck Leeson in 
the moment when his eyes first fell on her, 
and before she had glanced at him. He 
had seen many Kanaka girls as pleasing to 
the eye, but few so marked with that 
charming touch of the wilderness which 
made of Kinie a human wild flower. 

Then, as she came forward at the call of 
her grandmother and accepted service, 
standing before Leeson in the full light of 
day, the charm all but vanished. Some- 
thing irresponsible, almost futile, seemed 
to lie behind that grace and prettiness. 


Ill 


THE new housemaid arrived on the day 
following, with a wreath of flowers around 
her neck. She carried a basket stuffed 
with her possessions—a gown given her by 
Mrs. Long, the missionary’s wife, who had 
added the lunatic gift of a pair of stockings; 
a Bible, a hymnal, both in the dialect of 
the Sava group, and, as the booksellers’ 
catalogues put it, in fine condition; a bean 
necklace; a charm to keep away evil spirits, 
in the form of a small figure cut from coral, 
with a hole through it for a cord to go 
through, after the fashion of a Japanese 
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netsuke; and a piece of cretonne which 
seemed absolutely useless for any purpose, 
but may have been cherished for its beauty. 

Mrs. Leeson was used to the ways of 
Kanaka servants, but Kinie was something 
new. She kept herself to herself, looking 
down on the beach Kanaka boys and girls 
as trash. She could cook, she could do 
superlatively well everything that was 
wanted of her; but she was absolutely un- 
dependable, like a child. 

She seemed to look on work as play. 
Then, getting tired, she would stop work- 
ing as a child stops a game. Spoken to 
sharply, she would bolt off to the woods, to 
be brought back by her grandmother, or 
perhaps by Hilton. 

This sort of thing lasted for six months 
or so, and then a change began to come over 
Kinie. She settled down to her job, as a 
dog settles down in its basket after going 
around and around in pursuit of its own 
tail. Harsh words no longer made her bolt. 
She no longer went off, when angered with 
her mistress, to sit behind the kitchen door 
or behind the banana tree at the back of 
the house, nursing her coral amulet and 
talking to it. 

Leeson noticed the change in her—a 
change that affected her body as well as 
her mind. She had grown less wisplike. 
The strange fickle spirit that inhabited her 
seemed, as it quieted and grew tame, to be 
putting on more flesh. 

Sometimes he would sit on the veranda 
and watch her, taking pleasure in the grace 
of her movements, as she went about her 
household duties'in the twilight of the 
thatch, or as she sat sewing beneath the 
jack fruit tree that grew to the left of the 
door. 

Altogether, Leeson had begun to take a 
great deal of interest in Kinie, whose youth 
and charm contrasted dangerously with 
his wife’s depressing face and shrunken fig- 
ure. It was just interest, and nothing 
more; though once or twice, as Kinie looked 
at him in passing, or as she sat sewing be- 
neath the jack fruit tree, it seemed to him 
—well, he could not tell exactly what it 
was. It was as if he had received a mes- 
sage that he could not decipher, that yet 
thrilled him, till common sense took hold of 
the matter and sternly told him not to be 
a fool. 

Besides, he had little time for indulging 
his imagination. There was trouble with 
Lireteli, who never could keep accounts 
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right, and there was trouble about his ail- 
ing wife. 

Mrs. Leeson was going under. The cli- 
mate had done for her at last—so said 
Wiseman, who knew something of doctor- 
ing, having studied in Philadelphia before 
an undue fondness for cards drove him into 
the Pacific trade. _ 

“It’s the sun,” said he. “It’s bad 
enough for men, but no white woman is 
sunproof enough to stand it long. It’s the 
violet rays—you can’t escape from them. 
As a matter of fact, the whites are no more 
intended for the tropics than fish were 
meant to live on trees. It hits us all. Look 
at me, look at you. Then go along the 
beaches and look at the chaps that we're 
kings in comparison to—the chaps who’ve 
tried to fight the sun with whisky. No, the 
tropics were never meant for the whites, 
nor the whites for the tropics.” 

He prescribed small doses of quinine for 
the patient and went off, shaking his head, 
down the palm road under a big moon. 
Leeson stood at the garden gate looking 


" after him. 


Yes, it was pretty evident that Mary 
Leeson was not long for this world. Knowl- 
edge of the fact left her husband unmoved. 
He felt neither sorrow nor relief to think 
that soon—in a few months, perhaps in a 
few weeks—he would be alone. 

He had never fully realized how much 
his wife had spoiled his life, depressed his 
energy, and tinged his outlook on the world 
with the colors of jaundice. Two people, 
when they live long together, become liter- 
ally part of each other, especially if they 
live as the Leesons had lived, boxed up on 
trade stations. Just as a man may not 
know that his stomach is at the bottom of 
the mischief when he has a headache, Lee- 
son had often been at a loss to account for 
his fits of depression and irritability. 

So to-night, as he looked down the road 
after the receding figure of Wiseman, 
though he felt no regret, he felt no relief, 
but a heavy sadness. Mary had become 
part of his environment. She connected 
him with his past, with Lord Howe and Ja- 
long Atoll and Manalanga. Through all 
these changes she had been the most fixed 
thing in his life, and the thought of losing 
her was like the thought of losing a piece 
of himself—a piece he neither valued nor 
cared for much, but still a piece. 

From where he stood at the gate, he 
could see, beyond the palm road, a glimpse 




















of the moonlit sea. On the wind that 
stirred the palm tops he could hear the 
notes of a Hawaiian guitar and a voice 
singing some old love song of Sava—a tune 
that the wind had carried through the palm 
groves before Leeson had been born, per- 
haps before England was civilized, or Rome 
made desolate. 

Then, across the road and close to the 
house, so close to him that he could hear 
the faint jingle of bracelets, a figure passed, 
with the moonlight full upon it. It turned 
a head to look at Leeson, and then vanished 
in the tree shadows to the left of the road. 

It was Kinie, or so he thought, and he 
fancied that she was going in the direction 
of the guitar player. It also seemed to 
him that her backward look toward him 
had been prolonged the fraction of a sec- 
ond longer than necessary. 


IV 


THE next night, about the same time, 
Leeson might have been seen hurrying 
along the road toward Wiseman’s. house. 
They called it a road, though “ track ” 
would have been a better word to use. It 
struck north level with the beach side, leav- 
ing the moonlight to tunnel through the 
green gloom of trees, and leaving the trees 
to break into air full of the song and smell 
of the sea. The great breakers were thun- 
dering on the corat to the right, and Wise- 
man’s house loomed ahead dimly against its 
background of flamboyant trees and cocoa 
palms. 

Wiseman was playing cards with Hilton, 
as usual. 

“ She’s bad,” said Leeson; “ worse than 
she’s been for two days past. I know you 
can’t do anything, old man; still, I wish 
you’d come and have a look at her. You 
might be able to suggest something—I 
don’t know,” he finished weakly, and sat 
down. 

Hilton put away the cards, and Wise- 
man poured him a glass of whisky: They 
understood. 

Nothing is much worse than to be out 
of reach of a doctor when he is wanted, 
though sometimes, as in the present case, 
he is not wanted so much to give drugs as 
to give “satisfaction.” It was plain that 


no physician could do Mrs. Leeson much 
good; but for all that a doctor’s presence 
at her bedside would have eased her hus- 
band’s mind. 
Wiseman was a pathetic makeshift, but 
10 
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still he was better than nothing. As they 
started back to Leeson’s he talked of his 
past training in Philadelphia, of cases he 
had seen in Sava and the Philippines simi- 
lar to this, and how, if gambling had not 
been his ruin, he might now be practicing 
in Baltimore, and making twenty thousand 
dollars a year, instead of just making out 
at Sava. 

Leeson went into the house first, to pre- 
pare his wife to receive his friend. Wise- 
man waited by the gatepost, smoking a 
cigarette, and watching the moon on the 
palm road and the glimpse of sea beyond. 
Then he turned. Leeson was beckoning 
him in. 

“‘ She’s gone!” said Leeson. 

He was white and shaking. He held the 
door open. 

Wiseman, entering, saw the motionless 
form on the bed and knew that the other 
man had spoken the truth. 


Vv 


Lonc, the missionary, who had a fixed 
beat including Sava, turned up in the bay 
next morning in his schooner. 

He was as regular in his visits as a peri- 
odic comet. Sava saw him every three 
months, hearkened to his instructions, and 
handed him a report on its morals, drafted 
by Upoli, the native missionary, who also 
conducted the school. 

It was a curious fact that whenever Long 
turned up at Sava, he always found some- 
thing to be done. During his three months’ 
absence, the place would fall asleep, only 
to wake up just before his arrival and pro- 
vide him with a job. A year ago, for in- 
stance, just before the missionary schooner 
got in, Dakea had stabbed Tetoro, of the 
south side, and Tetoro had stabbed Dakee, 
so that both of them died; with the result 
that all their friends and relations, casting 
the restraints of civilization to the wind, 
were about to embark on a gorgeous ven- 
detta. Long stopped it. 

This time he had to bury Mrs. Leeson. 
Then he sailed off for Manalanga, where a 
witch doctor was making trouble. 

Leeson settled down to his new life of 
freedom and loneliness. He had grown so 
used to being dispirited by his wife, so used 
to her silences and occasional sharp words, 
her pallor and complaints, that at first he 
missed them almost to the extent of mourn- 
ing them. Unless you have lived in the 
tropical wilderness, you cannot fully under- 
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stand that. You cannot understand that 
sometimes it is better to live with a nag- 
ging and ill-tempered companion than with 
none at all. 

Kinie stayed on as Leeson’s servant. She 
ran the house now, exhibiting all at once 
a responsibility of character that had 
seemed lacking before, and calling in help, 
in the shape of an elder sister, to do the 
dirty work. Her grandmother used to 
come and camp at the back door, with an 
old man who was supposed to be her hus- 
band. Strange wood folk, wreathed with 
flowers, held conclaves by the jack fruit 
tree, bringing presents of skinny fowls, and 
receiving in return gifts of canned salmon 
and sardines. 

The woods were beginning to creep into 
Leeson’s life, now that Mrs. Leeson was not 
there to keep them out. Hulton, who no- 
ticed this fact, spoke about it one day. 

“ That girl of yours,” he said to Leeson, 
“seems to have her people around pretty 
often. It’s none of my business, of course, 
but these Kanakas take about ten feet if 
you give them an inch.” 

“You mean Kinie?” said the other. 

“Yes,” said Hilton, “that’s what I 
mean.” 

“Well,” said Leeson, “they don’t do 
any harm. She gives them scraps of food 
and stuff, but she likes to have them 
around, and I’m not going to stop her. 
She’s straight as a die, and runs the place 
cheaper than my wife did. She never lets 
them swindle me over eggs and chickens; 
and look at the house—clean as a new 
pin!” 

“Yes, that’s so,” said Hilton. 

“‘ Besides,” went on Leeson, “ she’s pleas- 
ant to have about. She’s like a bit of sun- 
shine. She’s gold all through, that girl. 
The funny thing, to me, is that people look 
down on Kanakas and talk of them as if 
they were animals, when a Kanaka girl can 
show up a character like that. How many 

‘ white women could stand beside her?” 

“Well, it’s no business of mine,” said 
Hilton. 

As he was playing cards with Wiseman 
that evening, he paused at the end of a 
deal to remark: 

“ Leeson says that Kanaka girl’s a bit of 
sunshine.”’ 

“Oh, does he?” said Wiseman, picking 
up his cards. ‘ That’s what she is now, is 
she?”’ 

“No, you're wrong,” said Hilton. 
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“ He’s not that sort—not if I know any. 
thing of a chap’s character; but he means 
marrying her, as sure as the jack ci hearts 
ain’t the ace of diamonds.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Lots of ways. He asked when Long 
was coming back. He said that she beat all 
the white women he’d ever known, or words 
to that effect. He looked silly when he was 
talking of her. I bet you a dollar to a 
doughnut that when Long comes back 
there’ll be a splice!” 

“‘ Well, he might do worse.” 

““Worse—which way? Ain’t you got no 
sense in your head?” 

“He’s not much good, anyhow,”’ said 
Wiseman, laying down the king of spades. 

“Maybe,” replied the other; “ but he 
won’t be any the better for going native, 
and that’s what he’ll do if he marries 
Kinie.” 

Hilton was right — Kinie had got into 
Leeson’s heart. She was a bit of sunshine. 
Cheerful as a bird, bright as moving water, 
she had managed to become part of his life. 
When Long turned up next, he found the 
ever-waiting job waiting for him in the 
form of a marriage to be solemnized—if 
such a word as “solemnized” could be 
used in connection with Kinie. 

The night before the day of the cere- 
mony, Hilton, taking Leeson by the arm, 
walked him along the beach under the light 
of a week-old moon and the blaze of a hun- 
dred million stars. The sea was sighing on 
the reefs and the village was gay with 
sounds of festival, but Hilton heard neither 
the sea nor the village. Nor did he see 
the stars above, or the moon reflected in 
the water. His heart was oppressed with 
misgivings, and, with the daring and bad 
taste of a vulgar and explosively good- 
hearted man, he was giving voice to his 
feelings. 

“T’ve known you a bit, Leeson,” said 
he, “and I like you more’n a little. It’s 
no business of mine what you do, but I’ve 
just got to say I’ve seen many a show like 
this—marryin’s between us and them—and 
I’ve never seen one where the shoe didn’t 
pinch sooner or later. You won’t take it 


crooked, my talkin’ like this—and I expect 
it’s no use talkin’ at all. What I want to 
say is, Kinie’s people are the real old thing. 
They aren’t like the ordinary Kanakas— 
they’re away back beyond them.” 

“You mean they are more uncivilized?” 
asked Leeson patiently. 























“ Yes, that’s my meanin’.” 
“Well, that’s their charm. They are 
human nature unspoiled. They have never 
learned the tricks of civilization, never been 
ruined by the white man.” 

“ Ruined by the white man?” said Hil- 
ton. ‘“‘ Haven’t they? Well, maybe. Any- 
how, it’s no business of mine, and I hope 
you understand that I’ve said what I’ve 
said as a friend. If you’re set on the thing, 
well, luck go with you!” 

“ Thanks,” said Leeson. 

He was married next day. 


VI 


For several months the Leesons lived in 
great happiness and content. Even Hilton 
began to think that he had been wrong and 
Leeson right, and that perhaps from nature 
unspoiled, and at the tombola of supersav- 
agery, he had drawn that prize of prizes, a 
perfect wife. 

Then, after a while, Hilton began to no- 
tice that the congregations around the jack 
fruit tree were more frequent and more nu- 
merous. The sound of accordions by night 
came from the Leesons’ premises, and a 
one-eyed man, Tabuku by name, began to 
appear on the beach when he was drunk 
with kava, which was often. Hitherto the 
kindly, sheltering trees of the wood village 
had cast a veil over him, but it was different 
now. 

The primitives of the woods, unspoiled 
by civilization and the curse of the whites, 
had begun to invade the beach just at the 
point where one of their number had mar- 
ried with a white man; and the last per- 
son to bother about the matter was the 
white man. 

Leeson was completely happy. Sunshine 
had come into his life in the form of a girl 
who was always cheerful, always singing, 
filled with the brightness of life that nature 
has given to the birds. 

Kinie might have been likened to a hu- 
man bird in mind as well as in body. She 
was trivial, bright, cheery, beautiful, half 
tamed, absolutely irresponsible as regards 
the deeper things of life. 

One day, nearly three months after his 
marriage, and just before Long was due at 
Sava, Leeson became aware of the fact that 
the wood primitives had brought about his 

house and store other visitors, in the form 
of rats. The wood people had not only 
camped about his place, but they had killed 
pigs and chickens and thrown the offal 
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among the trees at the grove edge. The 
rats had come and multiplied, and had to 
be fought. 

He went to the cupboard where the first 
Mrs. Leeson had kept the rat poison in a 
tin. The tin was not there. He called 
Kinie. 

When she saw him standing before the 
open cupboard, tht happy light died out of 
her face, and her eyes, from dilation of the 
pupils, became black as sloes. 

“ Kinie,” said Leeson, “ where is the—” 

“ Aie!” cried Kinie, before he could com- 
plete the sentence. “I have not touched 
it,” she went on, in the native dialect, “ nor 
have I seen it. It was she who took it, and 
she threw it among the trees.” 

“ Kinie, Kinie!” said Leeson. ‘“ What is 
this? What are you talking about? What 
ails you?” 

But Kinie did not answer. She was beat- 
ing her breast and crying out that she had 
not seen it or touched it, that it was the 
white woman who took it and threw it 
among the trees. Then she rolled on the 
floor. 

Leeson, kneeling beside her, with death 
at his heart, shook her by the shoulder. 
The truth came out mixed with sobs, hic- 
cups, and bursts of weeping. 

She had given the rat poison to the white 
woman, a little at a time. She had been 
unhappy. She had broken a teacup, and 
she dared not tell the white women, who 
was always scolding; but the white woman 
would have found out. There were other 
things, too. She had been unhappy—the 
white woman had made her unhappy. 

She told Leeson where the broken teacup 
was hidden, but he did not hear what she 
said. 

Some days later, when the missionary 
schooner put in, Hilton put out to meet it. 
As he came on board, Long saw that some- 
thing was the matter. 

“ There’s a job waitin’ for you,” said 
Hilton. ‘ Leeson’s gone on the razzledaz- 
zle, his wife’s gone back to her people, and 
I don’t know what all. It’s a marital bust 
up, as you might say. It was bound to 
come, as I knew and told him!” 

“ But what’s the reason?” 

“He wouldn’t say. He bought a case 
of whisky out of Wiseman’s stores. ‘ Gim- 
me some whisky,’ is all he said, and all 
I’ve heard him say. If you’ve got any 
bromide aboard, hike it along, for he’s see- 
in’ rats!” 
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THE STORY OF THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER WHO WAS CAST 
ASHORE AT AMIGAL HEAD 


By Elmer Brown Mason 


HE two fishing boats—their canvas 
coverings drawn taut, so that they 
came to a peak above the engines 

and left only a few feet of stern uncovered 
—sped past Big Wood Island toward Ami- 
gal Head. 

Through peepholes in the frost-covered 
windows of Oliver’s store interested specta- 
tors peered out at them. 

“°At’s a good boa-at of Seth’s,” Wes 
Gilliam spoke approvingly. ‘“ I mind when 
he bought it, ten year ago. ‘Seth,’ I says 
to him, ‘ ’at’s a good boa-at.’ Yeah, ’at’s 
what I said: ‘ Seth, ’at’s a good boa-at, an’ 
no mistake!’ ” 

“ Mebbe ’tis,” Aurin Greenlow acknowl- 
edged; “but ’at bca-at of Lige Tottman’s 
wuz new last summer.” 

“ Don’t see ez ’at makes it any better,” 
Wes maintained stoutly. “I hold by old 
things. Nothin’ ain’t so good ez it used to 
wuz.” 

“ Still an’ all, Lige is drawin’ ’way from 
him,” Aurin said dryly. ‘“ ’Low ’at shows 
which is the ablest boa-at. The Tottmans 
allers hev the best of ev’thin’, no matter 
how costly ’tis.” 

“Yeah, an’ they let ev’body know ’at 
they hev,” Wes retorted in disgruntled 
tones. “They allers hev the best layin’ 
hens, ketch the most lobsters, an’ their kin 
in Novy Scoty ain’t like no other kin to 
nobody ’at ever wuz.” 

“At’s so,” Aurin agreed; “ but’ ’ith all 
their money they don’t nev’ do nothin’ but 
work. Seems like they ought to kind of 
take their ease, ez you might say, now an’ 
’gin.” 

“ They don’t owe no store bill, like some 
I could name ’at takes their ease, money er 
no money,” Eb Oliver commented pointed- 
ly, and the discussion closed. 

Lige Tottman killed his engine, so that 
the impetus just carried him to the dock. 
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He scrambled out and made fast, his son, 
Mac, following him. Then they both 
turned to grin at Seth Tait as he brought 
his boat up beside theirs. 

“°At’s a good boa-at ye got,” Lige Tott- 
man said condescendingly. 

“Some ‘lows she is,” Seth answered 
a: and climbed out to the bow to make 

ast. 

“Ye shouldn’t try fer to race ’ith me, 
though,” Lige continued. 

“‘T wuzn’t racin’,” the old man snapped. 

“ Ain’t no boa-at in these parts kin go 
ith the Margaret T.,” Lige stated comfort- 
ably. “’At’s a fact. Mebbe some of ’em 
boa-ats in Novy Scoty kin. Ef so, they be- 
long to a Tottman, too, like ez not—kin of 
mine there.” 

“At so?” Seth spoke with deepest sar- 
casm. “I’ve heared tell ’at ’em kin of 
yourn own nigh the hull of Novy Scoty.” 

“Oh, no,” Lige answered simply. “ Ye 
see, Seth, there’s a hull passel of land there 
ain’t worth ownin’, ez ye might say.” 

Tait glared at him, but made no further 
comment. Together they went into the 
shed to get gasoline for their engines, Eb 
Oliver coming down to draw it for them. 

“Ye git many?” the storekeeper asked. 
“i Lige accepted the query as addressed to 
him. 

“ Twenty-three lobsters. Could hev hed 
more, but ’twas blowin’ like all git out, so 
I didn’t try fer Two Mile Ledge. I see 
Zeke Bowie goin’ ’ataway, an’ I hollered to 
him. Zeke wan’t nev’ no hand to take 
warnin’, though—an’ him ’ith a boa-at ’at’s 
nigh fallin’ to pieces!” 

“He shouldn’t hev gone outside,” Seth 
agreed, glancing toward Big Wood Island. 
“ Lan’, ef it ain’t snowin’ ’gain!” 

The month was January, and a fierce 
norther had blown itself out along the coast 
of Maine the day before. At sunup nearly 
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every boat at Amigal Head had seized the 
chance to haul lobster traps, rebait, and 
replace the damaged traps with new ones. 
It was bitter work, with the sea still run- 
ning and in the stinging cold, but lobsters 
were high, and fishermen must live. 

By one o’clock it was snowing hard 
again, and the wind was “ makin’ up” in 
the northwest. All the fishing boats were 
in, save Zeke Bowie’s, and a feeling of un- 
easiness was beginning to seep through the 
crowd in Oliver’s store. Old Seth Tait was 
the first to put it into words. 

“At ain’t much of a boa-at of Zeke’s, 
an’ ’at’s a fact,” he said, addressing the 
world in general. 

“Ef he hed a boa-at like mine, there 
wouldn’t be no cause fer worritin’,” Tott- 
man contributed. 

“Wa-al, he hain’t,”” the old man said, 
and rose to his feet. “I’m afeared ’at pas- 
sel of junk he calls an enjine hez gone back 
on him. ‘Low we’d best take the ablest 
boa-at at the Head an’ see kin we find 
him.” 

He looked pointedly at Tottman. 

“Ye couldn’t see nothin’ in all ’at 
smother,” Lige said uncomfortably. “ "Low 
we'd best wait a leetle. What’s ’at?” 

The roaring beat of a straining engine 
came to the listeners’ ears. With one ac- 
cord they rushed out on the dock and 
peered through the falling snowflakes. 

A boat was coming into the cove—a boat 
encased in ice from the bow over the can- 
vas covering. ‘The man who leaned over 
the stern and hauled on the rope of the 
towing dory was as white as snow from 
head to foot. The engine began to cough 
agonizingly as the boat rounded to the 
mooring, missed it, and came around again. 

“ Didn’t dass kill the enjine till he wuz 
sure of ’at moorin’,” Seth Tait said. 
“Where in tunket did he git ’at dory?” 

The question remained unanswered while 
Zeke Bowie made fast his fishing boat. 
Then he stepped into the dory and sculled 
frantically for the dock. 

“ He’s got somepin’ heavy. Picked up 
a case of somepin’, mebbe,” Tottman said. 
“Looks to me like a couple of drums uv 
gas’line,” he added enviously. 

“Hey, git blankets!” yelled Zeke from 
the approaching boat. “I picked up two 
fellers driftin’ an’ froze!” 

Strong arms carried the two unconscious 
men into the store. Rough but kindly 
hands stripped off their clothes and laid 
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them on the floor before the open door. It 
was instantly apparent that the elder one 
was beyond earthly remedy. He had ceased 
to breathe. The other’s chest heaved slightly 
at irregular intervals. Snow was brought 
and rubbed over the leprous white spots 
where the cold had bitten deep. Warm tea 
was poured, drop by drop, between the 
clenched teeth. For an hour fisherman re- 
lieved fisherman in rubbing away the cruel 
frost bite. 

At last the man opened his eyes, gazed 
uncomprehendingly about him, then shut 
them again with a long sigh. 

“‘ He’s gone to sleep, breathin’ natural,” 
said Seth, rising from his knees. “ Best 
wrap him warm an’ put him to bed. Your 
house is nighest, Lige.” 

“ Wa-al now,” Tottman began, “I don’t 
know ez Margaret—” 

“ My house ’s jes’ ez nigh,” Zeke Bowie 
spoke up quickly. “ "Low I kin find a bed 
fer him. The kids will sleep snugger in 
one bed, anyways.” 


il 


Sucu a thing had never before happened 
at Amigal Head. The sea brought strange 
jetsam, at times—lumber, drums of gaso- 
line washed from the decks of vessels, sea 
chests, crates of all kinds, and once a dead 
leopard thrown from a freighter bringing a 
cargo of animals from Africa; but never 
before had there been anything like this. 

There was not one scrap of evidence on 
the dead man, or on the one who lived, to 
show who they were or whence they came. 
Their clothes were the well worn, nonde- 
script garments of all fishermen. The 
eleven dollars found in their pockets were 
but eleven voiceless units. Even the stout 
eighteen-foot dory in which they had been 
found was only an eighteen-foot dory of 
the model common to all the North Atlantic 
coast. 

For a day the northwester roared down 
on the little fishing village, while the in- 
habitants waited breathlessly for the stran- 
ger from the sea to wake and speak. 

“We all been ’tendin’ him,” Zeke re- 
ported to the interested group at the store, 
“specially Eva. He seems to take victuals 
from her easier ‘n from anybody else. 
Mebbe ’tis ’cause she’s only a kid. He 
don’t say nothin’—jes’ kind of smiles an’ 
goes back to sleep.” 

“To my way of thinkin’ he don’t want 
to talk none,” Lige Tottman said disagree- 
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ably. “No tellin’ who folks be, when they 
float in from nowhere!” 

“ Wa’al, we'll git a doctor down to see 
him soon ez the telephone line to Bath’s 
workin’ ’gin,” Seth Tait said. ‘“‘ Mebbe he 
kin make him talk. "Low we'd best hev 
the funeral of ’at other feller ter-morrer 
afternoon. The weather’s moderatin’. 
There’s more room in your lot, Lige, ’n any- 
body else’s.” 

“ Ain’t goin’ to hev no stranger buried 
‘long of my kin,” Tottman answered 
promptly. 

“ Low I kin make room in my lot, seein’ 
I made room in my house,” Zeke put in. 
“Veah, we'll hev the funeral ter-morrer.” 

It was two days before a doctor could be 
brought down from Bath, and then he gave 
the curious but scant satisfaction. The 
patient lay on the bed, his eyes wide open, 
looking about him vaguely. In reply to 
questions he only shook his head and 
smiled. Once, only, he spoke. 

“Where are ye from?” Lige Tottman 
interrogated. ‘“ Where ye from—from?” 

“From,” the man said, as if repeating 
@ lesson. 

“Tt’s no use,” the doctor interrupted, 
studying the man curiously. ‘The cold 
got into his brain. Such things are a mat- 
ter of medical record, though personally I 
have never seen a case before. I can have 
him taken to the hospital at Bath, under 
the poor law. He’s just as well off here, 
though. Maybe he’ll come out all right, 
some time, and maybe he won’t. Physical- 
ly he hasn’t suffered much—just those three 
toes gone. Change the bandages every 
day, and let me know at once if there is 
any inflammation.” 

The doctor got into his sleigh and drove 
off. The conclave adjourned to Oliver’s 
store, to discuss the matter. Lige Tottman 
voiced his opinion first, as usual. 

“Low we'd best send him to Bath,” 
he announced. 

“The doc said he’d be jes’ ez well off 
here,” Zeke objected. 

“ What’s ’at got to do ’ith it?” Tottman 





demanded angrily. “Ain’t he ‘nother 
mouth to feed? An’ you ’ith four young 
uns a’ready, an’ owin’ a store bill! Ye act 


like ye wuz proud of him, when the lan’ 
only knows who he is!” 

“ Still an’ all, I don’t want to see him 
took care of under no poor law,” Zeke per- 
sisted uneasily. ‘“ Ain’t no doubt but ’at 
he’s a fisherman, seein’ how I found him.” 
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“JT name ye plumb foolish,” Lige said 
hotly. “I’m fer sendin’ him to Bath, an’ 
gittin’ shet of him fer good an’ all.” 

“‘ Wa’al, I ain’t a goin’ to,” Zeke declared 
with finality. “The Lord wouldn’t hey 
sent him to me less’n He aimed fer me to 
keep him.” 

Of course, all Amigal Head agreed with 
Lige Tottman that it was foolish for Zeke 
to act as he did. Nevertheless, all Amigal 
Head chuckled. What with being a good 


fisherman, a hard worker, and owning out- 


right a pound net in the best place along 
the coast for salmon, Lige was so set that 
he had his way about everything. It was 
funny that Zeke Bowie should be the first 
to stand out against him. 

With the exception of Wes and Delia” 
Gilliam, the Bowies were the most shiftless 
family in Sagadahoc County. Why, Zeke 
kept nineteen cats, more or less—treated 
’em just like children, too. They rode 
around on his shoulder and ate from a big 
dish pan behind the stove. You could al- 
ways tell whether he was doing well or not 
by the cats. When fish were running, they 
were fat. When Zeke wasn’t making any 
money, they were thin; but there was al- 
ways a little something for them in the big 
dish pan. 

Nellie Bowie, his wife, thought the world 
and all of Zeke, and said that she did. 
Folks would have put her down as flighty 
for that, if she hadn’t taken such good care 
of her young ones. There were four of 
them—Eva, going on seventeen; Flora, 
eleven; Johnny, eight; and the baby. Some 
family to feed, and yet Zeke had taken in 
this helpless stranger! 

It made Lige Tottman mad, and he had 
a lot to say about it. There was a story 
he had read in a book about a Nova Scotia 
fisherman who had taken in a boy he found 
floating on a raft, and the boy had grown 
up and murdered all the family with a hoe, 
and then had stolen their cow. Lige told 
this story every evening, until Zeke spoke 
up and said it wasn’t the same with him, 
because he didn’t have a cow. Lige said 
that that didn’t make any difference, but 
public opinion was with Zeke. The Bowies 
didn’t have a cow, and probably never 
would have one. 

Meanwhile there were endless surmises 
about Him, as the castaway had come to 
be called. The Atlantic Fisherman was 
eagerly perused for news of lost vessels. 
There were none—that is, no fishing vessels. 














A freighter had been lost with all hands off 
the Canadian coast, but Him was obviously 
a fisherman. 

Also it became plain that the Bowies 
were proud of their guest; and they certain- 
ly tended him assiduously. 

“ Lan’ sakes, it’s jes’ like hevin’ nother 
baby in the house,” Mrs. Bowie explained 
to Abby Greenlow, who had come to call 
with two pans of biscuits as a present. 
“He’s ’at he’pless!” 

“ Ain’t he a heap of care, though, Nellie 
—not bein’ able to talk an’ all?” Mrs. 
Greenlow asked. 

“ Not so much ez ye might think,” Nel- 
lie Bowie defended her guest. ‘ He’s allers 
smilin’, an’ the cats like him first rate. 
There wuz three sleepin’ on his stomach 
this mornin’. ’Course, it’s kind of funny, 
him not sayin’ anythin’, Eva sez she’s go- 
in’ to teach him to talk, though,” she added. 
“ Lan’, he’s jes’ like a live doll fer her, ez 
ye might say.” 

For two weeks the stranger lay in bed, 
while his frost-bitten feet healed. Then, 
one morning, all Amigal Head was electri- 
fied to hear that he had got up of his own 
accord. 

“Ve could hev knocked me over ‘ith a 
feather,” Zeke Bowie detailed the happen- 
ing. “I come downstairs, an’ there he sets 
on the couch by the kitchen stove, all 
dressed an’ ev’thin’. I sez to him, I sez: 
‘Ye feelin’ right peart, ain’t ye?’ ’At’s 
what I sez: ‘ Ye feelin’ right peart.’ He 
jes’ smiles at me ’at way he hez, an’ sez 
nothin’. Lan’, ain’t ’at somepin’, not bein’ 
able to talk?” 

“ Guess he could talk ef he wanted to,” 
Lige Tottman put in. “ "Low he ain’t goin’ 
to do nothin’ fer his keep—even talk fer it 
—ef he don’t hev to. The sooner ye git 
shet of him, Zeke, the better ye’ll be off.” 

The prophecy proved untrue, however. 
Him began to do things. Eva reported in 
detail to Ruth—Mrs. Greenlow’s daughter, 
who had married Mereen Frye the summer 
before. 

“ He’s been watchin’ out sharp fer some 
time. Yes’day he hed the fire all made 

when paw come downstairs. To-day he’s 
been sackin’ in wood from the wood pile 
fer me. An’, Ruthy,” she continued, her 
voice rising with excitement, “he’s begin’ 
to talk. He sez ‘ Thank ye’ after me jes’ 
ez plain, las’ night!” 

“ Ain’t ’at somepin’?” Ruth Frye made 
the expected comment. “ Wa-al, I hope he 
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gits better ’n better, too. He’s a good-look- 
in’ young feller to hev sich sore ’fliction 
put upon him.” 

III 


JANuARY proved a fair month for the 
shore fishermen. February was stormy, 
with high lobster prices, but few lobsters. 
Then began the hardest trial of the year— 
the uphill struggle of March. Fishermen 
who had exhausted their credit at Oliver’s 
store looked over their supply of dried fish 
and borrowed from the more provident. 
Wood piles were dwindling, and “ woodin’ ” 
became a necessity. 

Him made further progress. Zeke took 
his charge down to the shore, ore afternoon. 
Once in a dory, he immediately showed 
himself a fisherman. He rowed from lob- 
ster buoy to lobster buoy, then took his 
turn at hauling and rebaiting traps. 

“Yeah, he acted jes’ like ev’body else,” 
Zeke proudly recounted in the store, that 
evening. “ Acted jes’ like he’d nev’ been 
froze in the head, like the doc said.” 

“ Mebbe ye done yerself good takin’ him 
in, ’stead of jes’ gittin’ ye ‘nother mouth to 
feed,” Seth Tait suggested, with a sly 
glance at Lige Tottman. ‘“ Hear he talks 
some now, too.” 

“ Yeah, he talks some,” Bowie assented; 
“ an’ he’s learnin’ more ev’ day. Eva works 
ith him in the evenin’s, pointin’ out things 
an’ sayin’ their names fer him.” 

“Nobody knows where he come from,” 
Tottman began his usual tirade. “ Like ez 
not he’ll—” 

Old Seth stopped him with raised hand. 

“Yeah, nobody knows where he come 
from! He might hev come from — from 
anywhere. Supposin’ now ” — Seth spoke 
oratorically—‘ supposin’ now ’at he’s one 
of ’em millionaires ‘ith a yacht, an’ he fell 
out of it, in a blow, into ’at feller’s dory 
’at we buried? Supposin’ his head gits 
thawed out, an’ he knows who he is, an’ 
gives Zeke a thousand dollars re-ward fer 
takin’ care of him? Guess ye’d be sorry ye 
didn’t take him in when ye hed the chance, 
Lige!” 

“ Wouldn’t, neither. Stands to reason 
’at no millionaire ain’t goin’ to be out in a 
blow in no yacht.” 

“T’ve read sich things in story books,” 
Seth pursued his advantage. 

“T read a story wunst "bout a Novy 
Scoty fisherman ’at picked up a boy off’n 
a raft, an’ when he grew up he murdered—” 
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“ But I ain’t got no cow,” Zeke Bowie 
interrupted. 

“‘ Waz-al, ye’re riskin’ the life of yer hull 
family keepin’ him,” Lige insisted. 

“Aw, ain’t ev’body ev’body else’s 
brother? Ain’t it writ in Scripture?” Tait 
demanded delightedly. ‘“ Why, ’at makes 
Him kin to ye, Lige, jes’ like ’em ye got in 
Novy Scoty.” 

“ My kin in Novy Scoty ’s upstandin’ 
church folks, an’ they hev a lot of money,” 
Tottman answered with dignity. “I ain’t 
nev’ seen ’em, but I ‘low there ain’t no 
chance of one of ’em doin’ no fool trick 
like gittin’ froze in their heads!” 

The Bowies might be shiftless, undoubt- 
edly were shiftless, but they were kind. 
When their bill at Oliver’s store ran up to 
a hundred dollars, and the storekeeper 
stopped credit, the stranger always got the 
best of their meager fare. The two young- 
er children loved him, but he was Eva’s es- 
pecial charge. She never tired of teaching 
him, and rejoiced when he grasped and got 
the sense of a new word. 

As for Him, it was plain that he looked 
upon the girl with the dumb adoration of 
a dog for its master. 

When ‘the fishing began, in. April, Zeke 
had a new triumph. His guest could bait 
trawl faster than any one at Amigal Head 
—even Mac Tottman, who had been un- 
disputed champion. Lige Tottman took 
this hard. Mac was his only son, and 
“tuck after” his Novia Scotia kin, the old 
man was wont to state proudly. 

Amigal Head rather enjoyed Lige’s dis- 
comfiture. Him had become an institution. 
Folks looked kindly and pityingly on the 
young man, who walked about as if en- 
veloped in a haze, and smiled vaguely when 
spoken to. 

Then arose a further complication to set 
tongues to wagging. Young Mac was often 
seen at the Bowie gate, talking to Eva. 
At first it was put down to interest in Him’s 
progress. Then Mrs. Bowie spilled the 
beans. 

“ Lan’ sakes, but Eva’s ’at kind-heart- 
ed!” she confided to Abby Greenlow. “I 
heared her talkin’ to Mac, las’ night, an’ 
Mac asked her would she go ’ith him an’ 
be married come spring; an’ what do you 
think she told him?” 

“ What?” demanded Mrs. Greenlow 
breathlessly. 

Courtship and marriage are all the drama 
of a fishing village, and a Tottman court- 
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ing a Bowie was the Montague and Capulet 
situation in a sea setting. 

‘‘ She sez she jes’ didn’t hev no time fer 
courtin’, ’ith Him to look after!” 

“Ain’t ’at somepin’?” gasped Abby. 
“ Mac’ll heir ev’thin’ his paw got—an’ 
Lige ‘ith all ’em rich kin in Novy Scoty, 
too!” 

“T hedn’t thought of ’at,” Nellie Bowie 
said simply. No Bowie ever did think of 
money. “I spoke to Eva real gentle-like, 
ez ye hev to to young girls. I sez to her, 
I sez: ‘ Eva, ef ye ‘low ye’d like fer to court 
ith Mac Tottman, I kin look after Him in 
the evenin’s,’ I sez. ‘ Seems to me he knows 
all the words there is a’ready,’ I sez.” 

** An’ what did she say?” demanded Ab- 
by eagerly. 

“‘ She looks at me ’at queer, an’ she sez: 
‘I don’t take it kind of ye, maw. Nobody 
ain’t goin’ to look after Him but me!” 


Within an hour Amigal Head was hum- - 


ming. It was stated as a positive fact that 
Lige and Mac “ hed hed words”; that the 
younger Tottman had wanted to fight Him, 
but Him had taken refuge behind Eva; 
that the elder Tottman had offered to pay 
the Bowies’ bill at the store if Zeke would 
get rid of his guest. One enterprising wom- 
an stopped Him on his way to the shore, 
and asked how he liked courting. The af- 
flicted youth stared at her uncomprehend- 
ingly. The word was not yet included in 
his vocabulary. 


IV 


TuHE last snow squalls came and went. 
Halibut began to be caught on the trawls. 
Summer had come, and with it the city peo- 
ple who flocked to Maine each year. Cot- 
tages were opened, eggs went up, and ice 
cream appeared in Oliver’s store. Groups 
of fishermen watched, with inward amuse- 
ment but outward indifference, the rustica- 
tors who had a home on Big Wood Island 
row with awkward difficulty the half mile 
to the mainland. As Seth Tait succinctly 
put it: 

“Em highlanders ’s liable to row ’em- 
selves clar out of a dory one of these days. 
Lan’ knows what they’d do in a jedgment 
of wind!” 

Young Mac did not come to the store 
any more in the evenings, and Lige Tott- 
man was bitterer than ever over Him. He 
had even been heard to threaten to take up 
the matter with Judge Copeland, who lived 
on Big Wood Island, as to whether it was 
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according to law for Zeke to keep the 
stranger. 

Every evening Eva sat on the porch steps 
with her pupil. He could talk quite con- 
secutively now, and she made him tell her 
of his day’s activities—the number of fish 
he had taken from a tub of trawl, their 
kinds and sizes, and what else he had noted. 

There were painful lapses, at times, when 
he stared at her dumbly out of his depth, 
or peered into the twilight, struggling to 
capture something that seemed just to elude 
him. Eva learned to dread these moments, 
and would cut them short by picking up a 
kitten—the house was overrun with kittens 
in the spring—and dropping it into his lap, 
thus bringing the conversation back to 
things he kuew. 

These lapses were becoming less fre- 
quent, however, as time went on; and the 
gir] was several times puzzled by his knowl- 
edge of a word that she felt sure she had 
not. taught him—puzzled and even a little 
resentful. Wasn’t he hers? Didn't he owe 
everything to her? 

As to material progress, Him fished as 
hard as any one at Amigal Head, setting 
trawl and hauling with the dory in which 
he had come. As a matter of fact he 
worked much harder than did his host. It 
became apparent to the store conclave that 
Lige Tottman was working around to the 
statement that the Bowies were living off 
their guest, instead of their guest living off 
them. 

It was the first of the hot June days, and 
clouds were banked to the southwest, when 
the fishermen came down from the post 
office to the store, to read their noon mail. 
Every one was there, for somebody’s letter 
was sure to be of interest. Besides, there 
was a white squall blowing up. Until it 
passed there wasn’t the slightest use of go- 
ing out to pull lobster traps. 

For the sake of coolness, the fishermen 
sat out on the porch overhanging the dock. 
The sky was rapidly darkening, and there 
were flashes of lightning among the heavy 
clouds in the west. 

“ Here’s a feller sellin’ sea boots fer four 
seventy-five,” said Zeke Bowie, waving an 
advertisement. ‘‘’At’s a better trade ’n 
five fifty ’at Eb Oliver charges.” 

“ Yeah, but like ez not they’re made of 
paper,” the storekeeper spoke up promptly. 
“ You’d better buy yer boots off’n me—’at 
is, when ye git ’at hundred dollar owin’ 
paid up!” 
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“Tl ’tend to ’at jes’ soon ez I can,” 
Zeke answered, without too much concern. 
“Him got nigh six hundredweight of fish 
this mornin’, Beats all how he got ’em to 
shore ’ith ’at dory! He’s cleanin’ ’em down 
at the fish house now.” 

“ Him’s "bout ez able a hand ’ith a dory 
ez I ever see,” Seth Tait stated, glancing 
toward Lige Tottman. ‘“ What ever hez 
come over ye, Lige?” he added quickly. 

All eyes turned toward the arbiter of 
Amigal Head, who sat staring in dumb 
amazement at the letter in his hand. 

“What is it? Somebody passed on?” 
old Seth demanded. 

“ Yeah—my kin in Novy Scoty, the hull 
boilin’ of ’em,” Lige said wonderingly. 
“Listen to this writin’. It’s from some 
lawyer down ’ataway.” He began to read: 
“We regret to inform you that your 
cousin, John Tottman, and his nephew, 
MacAlister Tottman, have been adjudged 
dead in law. Statement herewith inclosed 
will give you all details. We suggest that, 
as heir to the considerable estate, you 
should take out letters of administration. 
Needless to say we shall be happy to serve 
you in this—’ ” 

A peal of thunder cut short the last 
words. The sky darkened nearly to night. 
Lige looked up impatiently, his eyes auto- 
matically seeking the sea. Then he sprang 
to his feet and pointed: 

“°At fool girl of Jedge Copeland’s hez 
started from Big Wood in one of ’em toy 
boa-ats of his’n! Squall be on her in a 
minute!” 

A white line of foam showed just beyond 
the island, and the air was beginning to 
moan with the approaching wind. Fisher- 
men asked one another quickly if their 
power boats were at the dock, but every 
boat was off at its mooring. Old Seth Tait 
ran down to face the storm in his dory— 
and found it gone! 

““ Somebody’s rowin’ out to her,” Zeke 
screamed, so as to be heard above the ris- 
ing wind. “Lan’, but he’s takin’ a 
chance!” 

“ Why — why it’s Mac!” shouted Lige 
Tottman. “ Yeah, it’s Mac! Hey, Mac! 
Mac! Come on back, fer God’s sake! 
Seth’s rowin’ out to his boa-at!” 

The wind carried the old man’s words 
away, and he began to run frantically up 
and down the dock. Then came the raia, 
a pelting torrent. Seth Tait had reached 
his fishing boat and was trying, in vain, to 
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start the engine. Through the smother of 
rain and sea the dory could be just 
glimpsed, fighting its way toward the small- 
er craft, which seemed every moment about 
to capsize. For a breath both boats disap- 
peared in a swirl of rain; then it cleared 
slightly and only the dory was there. 

“He’s got her!” called the storekeeper. 
“He’s got her! Kin he make it back, 
though?” 

It was a question. The sea had risen to 
the height of winter gales. The wind 
chopped off the tops of the waves and sent 
them hurtling as stinging spray. Above, 
lightning flashed and the clouds rolled dark- 
er and darker. 

The wind was behind the dory, however, 
and its rower knew his business. He kept 
it straight, dipping only as he rose on a 
wave, guiding rather than rowing. The 
fishermen on the dock watched breathlessly. 

The peril was over as quickly as it had 
come. The dory made a lea in the little cove, 
and, though the sky grew darker still, and 
the waves rose higher, fought its way to the 
dock. A wet, scared girl scrambled up the 
steps and ran through the rain for the shel- 
ter of the store, followed by her rescuer. 

“Ve shouldn’t hev done it, Mac!” re- 
proached Lige Tottman. “Mac, ye 
shouldn’t—lan’ sakes, it’s Him! I—I 
thought it was Mac!” 

He stared, voiceless. 

“Of course it’s Mac,” the young man 
answered, shaking the water from his 
clothes. ‘“ Dunno how I got here, but ’at 
don’t keep me from bein’ Mac Tottman, 
jes’ the same.” 

A simultaneous gasp came from all in 
the store. Then they were silent, gazing at 
the speaker, who stood, with an expression 
of bewilderment on his face, glancing from 
one to the other. It was unmistakably 
Him, but a changed Him—the light of in- 
telligence in his eyes, his body held 
straight. 
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‘‘ What is this place?” he asked suddenly, 
‘‘ Amigal Head,” some one mumbled. 
“Yeah, it’s Amigal Head,” the boy re- 

peated; ‘“‘ but how did I git here? I ’mem- 

ber we wuz blown off shore to a freighter, 
an’ it sunk. Me an’ Uncle John got clar in 

a dory, an’—an’ he died. It wuz some 

cold!” 

“ Lige! Lige Tottman, he’s yer kin from 
Novy Scoty!” Seth Tait shouted suddenly. 
“ He’s yer kin from Novy Scoty, an’ it’s 
yer own cousin ’at’s buried in Zeke Bowie’s 
Jot! Ain’t ’at somepin’, now? Ain’t ’at 
somepin’?” 

V 


THE brief summer slipped by. The ma- 
ples changed to crimson and gold. Mi- 
grating ducks flew in great flocks across 
Casco Bay. 

Mac Tottman, alias Him, had gone back 
to Nova Scotia with his wife, who had been 
Eva Bowie. 

Amigal Head had slipped back into its 
old interests— the price of lobsters, the 
duck hunters’ bags, who was courting whom 
—but with one exception. Every evening 
at the store, when all the fishermen were 
assembled, old Seth Tait would recount the 
same story: 

“*TIn course I’m Mac,’ he sez, surprised 
like. ‘I dunno how I got here, but ’at 
don’t keep me from bein’ Mac Tottman, 
jes’ the same.’ 

“ ¢ Lige,’ I sez, he’s yer kin from Novy 
Scoty, an’ no mistake. He’s yer kin from 
Novy Scoty, an’ yer own cousin’s buried 
in Zeke Bowie’s lot!’ ” 

There would follow an appreciative si- 
lence, and then all eyes would turn to Lige 
Tottman. 

“°At’s so,” he would agree morosely. 
“Yeah, what ye say’s so. I ain’t goin’ to 
pay Zeke no hundred dollars fer ’at lot, 
though—kin er no kin!” 

But, before winter set in, he did. 





IMPORTANT KNOWLEDGE 


Way learn how many baggage wagons went 
In that prodigious Alexander’s train? 

When such and such a king began to reign, 
Or just how Rome subdued a continent? 


Why expend so much weariness and care 
On force expelling force, nor knowing why, 
When we can make life such a great affair 


By learning how to live, not how to die? 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN IMMIGRANT GIRL IN NEW YORK 


By Reita Lambert 


Author of “ Suspicion” 


XX 


ARTER OAKES came down to the 

little book-lined study overlooking 
the garden, on the following morning, 
and submitted to the bruising handclasp 
and jovial greeting of Slad McCullough 
with as much grace as he could muster. 
McCullough’s florid complexion bordered 
on purple this morning, the network of 
laughter lines were deeper than ever, and 
his cigar—or so it seemed to young Oakes 
—was of a more pungent aroma. 

“Well, bo, the grass don’t have much 
chance with the lawn mower when little 
Willie’s on the rampage, what?” 

“So you’ve found her?” 

“ Easy, naw, easy!” warned the detec- 
tive. ‘“ Don’t take liberties with the king’s 
English. I didn’t say I’d found her.” 

“T understood from your message—”’ 

“That I think I’ve found her,” McCul- 
lough finished, though the light in his blue 
eyes belied the doubt the words implied. 
“Tf you’d been in this business as long as 
I have, and had broken your toes over ‘ al- 
leged’ and ‘it is reported’ and ‘ the pris- 
oner is quoted as saying,’ you’d watch your 
step, too.” 

Carter Oakes summoned a sympathetic 
smile and kindled a cigarette. At best, Mc- 
Cullough’s expansive and effulgent person- 
ality was a little trying. To-day, with the 
younger man’s every sense attuned to the 
melody of last night’s memory, the bulk of 
the detective’s body and the obtrusive com- 
placency of his egotism seemed almost an 
affront. 

“Well, then, you think you’ve found 
her,” Oakes corrected himself. ‘“ How did 
you pick up her trail?” 

“How does a pigeon find its way from 


Texas to Rhode Island? How does a lost 
chicken find its own roost?” demanded 
Slad, and answered himself with as much 
modesty as he could assume. “Instinct, 
bo—instinct!” 

“T see!” said Carter Oakes, endeavoring 
to inject a note of enthusiasm into his voice. 
“With as little as you had to go on, I 
should think it something of a triumph— 
especially in a city the size of New York.” 

“Triumph, your granny!” scoffed the 
detective, and inspected the gnawed area 
of his cigar. “As for this town bein’ a 
large place, that depends upon your point 
of view. If you go up high enough in an 
airplane, I expect it looks about as big as 
the piece of cheese I get with my apple pie. 
No place is big in a business like mine, and 
that’s because human nature’s almost al- 
ways so dependable.” 

“T see!” repeated Oakes, with an impa- 
tient glance toward the door. “ But—” 

“It’s human nature that makes a place 
big or little—mostly little. If you want to 
bet on a sure thing,” McCullough said sage- 
ly, “ bet on human nature. In my business 
that’s about all you’ve got to know—hu- 
man nature, and how it’s going to react to 
certain conditions.” 

So completely self-satisfied was he in fol- 
lowing these pleasant deductions that he 
did not notice the shifting feet and nervous 
fingers of his host. 

“Now a criminal has one set of reflexes, 
and you can count on ’em working nine 
times out of ten. The tenth, we'll say, is 
a@ supercriminal. The others are easy. 
Same way with a fugitive, or anybody who 
has something to hide. If you know these 
things, you can take a place like little old 
New York and sift the millions in it to a 
few handfuls.” 
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Carter Oakes was resigned now. 

“ And that is what you did?” 

“ Pre-cisely. It was a cinch!” 

“To sift the suspects from the pure in 
heart, as it were,” suggested Oakes. 

“You said it! It’s like I said, human 
beings is all alike. The minute they get 
something on their conscience, they give 
themselves away, one way or another.” 

“ But the girl,” reminded Oakes. “The 
immigrant—” 

“ Now! Now!” McCullough wagged a 
chiding forefinger. “I didn’t say she was 
the immigrant; but the little skirt I suspect 
is the jane you’re looking for—she stays in 
the sieve with the rest of the bunch who’ve 
got murder or something else on their 
minds. If she isn’t the immigrant, she’s 
something else that the law is after, because 
she don’t run quite true to form with the 
pure-in-hearts.” 

“ Well, where is she? Where did you 
pick up her trail?” 

“ There wasn’t any trail—and you know 
it!” the detective reminded Oakes, since 
this fact would add to his ultimate triumph. 
“ The trail ended at the address I got from 
the taxi driver. After I’d finished with the 
foreign colonies and the East Side, there 
was only one other place to look, besides 
the river.” 

“ One?” Oakes said incredulously. 

“Sure! Did you ever hear the phrase 
‘floating population’? Well, there’s two 
classes of humans make up the floating 
population—the dumb guys from Hickville 
who come to town with their little pot of 
red paint, and the wandering Willies or 
Susies who’ve got something on their minds 
—and maybe in their jeans—that makes 
’em want to get under cover. The first 
class is easy to check up, but not always 
pretty. The second is just as easy, whea 
you know how.” 

“ And the girl?” 

Oakes’s voice was sharp, but McCullough 
was enjoying himself. 

“Ever notice some of the side streets 
that shoot off Broadway and the avenues? 
Brownstone fronts that still use gas, and 
that have Cluny lace in the windows and a 
bell pull instead of a button? They got 
little dirty signs in the windows—furnished 
room houses is what they’re supposed to 
be, but in my business we call ’em some- 
thing else again. Well ”—Slad took a long 
puff at his cigar and blew the smoke out 
reflectively — ‘that’s where your floating 
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population casts anchor and waits for a 
fresh breeze.” 

“ And that is where you located the girl 
—in a furnished room house?” 

“T found a little jane—I don’t say she’s 
yours—who hasn’t got any past that you 
can see, not much present to speak of, and 
a future that won’t be anything to brag 
about, if I’m a judge—and God knows I 
ought to be!” 

Carter Oakes winced. 

“ Tell me about her,” he said. 

“T’ve done it. There’s nothing to tell. 
That’s the idea. She’s a mystery, this little 
jane is.” 

“ How did you find out about her?” 

“ The old girl who runs the place. Wom- 
en never like a mystery—maybe you don’t 
know that. If one sneaks into the house, 
they take it as a personal insult. This 
woman, now, the one who runs this place, 
she’s sore. Her religion is, ‘It’s none of 
my business—but!’ So she wises me up 
after trying in a nice, ladylike way to find 
out a few little things, like where the girl 
was born, who her mother was, what busi- 
ness her father was in, how many kids 
there were in the family, how much rent 
ni family paid—a few little things like 
that.” 

McCullough winked prodigiously. 

“ We're friendly, she and I,” he went on. 
“ She tells me that the girl comes in there, 
don’t have a word to say to a soul, takes 
her air after dark, don’t so much as discuss 
the latest murder mystery—and why?” 

He leaned forward and removed the cigar 
from his mouth. 

“ Because she don’t know a word of Eng- 
lish—at least, she didn’t when she came; 
and she came the morning after this little 
skirt of yours disappeared!” 

Carter Oakes exhaled deeply. 

“Tt does sound as if you’d hit upon the 
girl. What does she do?” 

“ Nothing!” 

“But an immigrant! 
live?” 

McCullough’s right lid closed slowly over 
his eye. Then he flicked a bit of ash from 
his checkered sleeve. 

“‘She’s clever—I always said she must 
be. She didn’t run no chances of starving, 
so you can massage that wrinkle out of 
your brow. All the time she’s been here, 
she’s had a side kick.” 

“ Side kick?” 

“ And he wouldn’t let her starve.” 


How does she 

















“ He?” 
“He! You said she was pretty, didn’t 
you—and young?” This time the detec- 
tive’s sly glance was shot through with 
pity. ‘“ Well, there it is, clear as a glass 
of near-beer. She’s your dame, or I'll go 
in the haberdashery business!” 

Carter Oakes got out of his chair and 
stood looking down into the walled garden, 
where a marble nymph balanced herself in 
chilly abandon between two shivering locust 
trees, and a dolphin reared its head thirstily 
from the empty fountain in the center of 
the winter-nipped lawn. He was probing 
back across a cluttered area of memory to 
that crisp and fragrant autumn night when 
the light from the clubhouse windows had 
fallen on an outlandishly bedecked little 
figure, her young eyes wide, her fluttering 
hands spread on her snug little bodice. 

In some odd fashion that impressive pic- 
ture, which had urged him to these months 
of search, had become blurred, had merged 
itself with others until it was no longer 
clear. Now he tried desperately to recap- 
ture it, to fit it into the sordid outline 
sketched by the ebullient McCullough; but 
it eluded him. He had only the sense of 
guilt and responsibility that had launched 
him on this strange adventure. 

“ And she is living under this man’s pro- 
tection?” he said, coming back to the desk. 

“ That’s the way it looks, bo! He’s be- 
ginning to doll her up, now, so the old girl 
tells me. I guess it took him some time to 
polish her up so he could be seen in public 
with her. You were right about her being 
easy on the eyes, so the old girl tells me.” 

Oakes sat down. His face was gloomy, 
his mouth bitter. 

“ And you feel pretty certain it’s the 
same girl?” 

“ Looks like it.” 

“ Well, then—” 

“ But there’s the rub. I can’t do any- 
thing until I’m sure. Now if you could 
identify her—” 

“ But I’ve told you before that I don’t 
believe I could.” 

As Carter said it, he shrank from the 
thought. She had been an innocent girl— 
he could have sworn to that. He had no 
desire to see her now. 

“Well, then, I’ve got a scheme. The 
girl’s like a clam. The man’s got her 
trained to roll over and play dead and 
everything, so she won’t give herself away; 
but just the same, I think I’ve got a scheme 
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that ‘ll make her commit herself. If she 
does, you won’t have to be bothered.” 

He was watching the younger man now 
with shrewd, wise eyes. 

“It would be no bother if I were certain 
that I should recognize her; but I’m not, 
and I think I’d rather not see her.” 

“ Well, then, what I want to know is, if 
she does turn out to be the jane you’re 
looking for, what’s my next move?” 

“Why, to take her back to Ellis Island 
and turn her over to the authorities. 
There’s nothing else for us to do. She is 
listed for deportation.” 

“So that’s the program now, is it?” 

“That has been the program all along.” 

“So? H-m!” McCullough had his own 
creeds and codes, and his work took him 
into circles where altruists were called by 
a shorter and less flowery term. To his 
mind, a personable and wealthy young man 
in search of a pretty girl indicated one 
thing. “ Well, I can’t say I blame you. 
It’s too bad!” 

“ Yes,” Oakes said. ‘The whole thing 
makes me nauseated—sick.” 

“Well,” soothed the detective, ‘“ you 
just remember, you ain’t the only boy who 
falls for false clews.” 

“ False clews?” repeated Carter Oakes, 
and the line of perplexity between his gray 
eyes gave way to an angry frown. ‘“ Look 
here, McCullough, I told you in the begin- 
ning that I—” 

“Sure, I know what you told me, and 
it was nice and pretty, too; but you’ve got 
to admit you didn’t know the baby had its 
papa all picked out, did you?” 

“ Certainly not!” 

“ Sure you didn’t; but now that you find 
she has, back she goes to the old home 
town, eh?” 

“To send her safely back has been my 
intention from the first.” 

“Oh, sure it has!” The detective’s 
ready concurrence was almost too hearty. 
He got heavily out of his chair. “ Well, 
T’ll let you know if my scheme works. You 
won’t have to see her, if you really don’t 
want to.” 

“Then perhaps—” Oakes hesitated. 
The adventure had gathered a murky coat- 
ing under the gross touch of the detective. 
*‘ Perhaps it would be better for me to keep 
out of it. Just remember that you are to 
call on me for any necessary funds, and 
that the girl isn’t to be treated as if she was 
a criminal.” 
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McCullough nodded and lumbered to the 
door, where he was stopped by Oakes’s 
voice. 

“T have a feeling that you’re on the 
wrong trail, McCullough. Somehow—well, 
it doesn’t sound like the girl who used my 
boat for a ferry. I believe you’re barking 
up the wrong tree.” 

“Yeh? Think so?” the detective said 
blandly. “ Well, I know some people who 
still believe in Santa Claus and the Easter 
bunny, but they’re counting roses on the 
wall paper in the asylum. So long!” 

Oakes stood at the door and watched the 
heavy figure saunter down the hall. Then 
he went back to the window, and stood 
there with his darkly brooding eyes fixed 
on the abandoned nymph in the garden. It 
seemed to him that the detective had left 
the savor of fetid gutters and dark alleys 
in the snug little library. 

To Oakes, who had moved in a fragrant 
and dewy introspection for the past dozen 
hours, and whose spirit had for weeks hov- 
ered in the vicinage of Utopia, McCul- 
lough’s story seemed a blasphemy. Some- 
how the little immigrant had been part of 
his rosy phantasms. His nocturnal adven- 
ture had marked his departure from a life 
of staid and uneventful routine, and had 
conjured up new worlds of poetic rhap- 
sody and vivid illusion. It was as if the 
theatric flavor of that incident had made 
him more receptive, more conscious of life’s 
hidden beauty. 

Since that night his world had been no 
longer the narrow and circumscribed affair 
he had believed it, but a place of golden 
potentialities. He had a tenderness for the 
memory of the vivid figure that had 
dropped out of the night into his boat; and 
though the memory itself was blurred—it 
had been blotted out by his meeting with 
Brazina—the tenderness was still there. 

“Well, lamby, as that preposterous 
creature really gone?” 

He turned, startled, at his mother’s voice. 
Her generous bulk blocked the doorway, 
her effulgence filled the room. She beamed 
on him with a mixture of curiosity and 
affection. 

“ Ves, he has gone.” 

“ Tell me, has he really found that girl? 
I can’t believe it! Where is she, and how 
on earth—really I should like to see the 
absurd little thing!” 

“ He thinks he has found her,” Carter 
said shortly. 
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“But how could he? Well, I hope you’re 
satisfied, though it was a good story, my 
dear. What are you going to do?” 

“About the girl? Nothing, except to 
make sure she’s sent safely home.” 

“Well, don’t look so gloomy about it! 
I wanted to ask you—what do you think 
of a Mah Jong set for Sylvia’s wedding 
present? Frightfully banal, of course, but 
I’ve exhausted my resources.” 

“Sounds like an idea to me,” he said 
lightly. 

“ She'll probably have half a dozen given 
her, and then table croquet or kitchen golf 
will come in.” Mrs. Oakes sighed, went to 
the door, and came back. “Cart, dear, 
can’t you use your influence with Fuselli 
to get hold of that dancer for me? Some- 
body’s bound to get her for an evening 
sooner or later, and I must say I think I’ve 
earned the right of priority.” Carter went 
chill at the words, but once more blessed 
the rapid shifting of his mother’s mental 
processes as she rattled on. “ What’s the 
use of cultivating him if he can’t arrange 
a small thing like that? Goodness knows, 
I’ve coddled him and fed him lobster ther- 
midor enough!” 

Carter was back again in the dewy mists 
that the thought of Brazina inevitably con- 
jured for him, but he said matter-of-factly: 

“It seems to me you should have more 
pull than I, my dear. You might remind 
him of the lobster thermidor.” 

“T have,” she admitted readily enough; 
“ but it’s no use—he’s adamant.” Despite 
her apparent hopelessness, her eyes had a 
speculative gleam. “ Perhaps if you were 
to ask him—or if I could get to the girl 
herself —” 

Oakes strolled to the window, so that the 
birdlike flashes of his mother’s gray eyes 
should not discern the light in his own. 

“ Fuselli says that’s impossible.” 

“ Nothing’s impossible,” she returned 
testily. ‘‘ When you’ve lived as long as I 
have, you’ll find it out. I believe I'll see 
her myself!” 

“ Well, dear, you’re a persuasive soul.” 

“Only I don’t even know where she’s 
stopping,” Mrs. Oakes admitted plaintively. 

“ Yet, you said nothing was impossible.” 

“Tt’s true,” she declared, nettled. “I 
thought you might be some help, but you’re 
a total loss, as usual. I’ve written, and she 
didn’t even have the courtesy to reply. If 
it’s a question of money—that’s the worst 
of these foreigners. They dance for a few 

















francs abroad, but when they get over here 
they demand a king’s ransom.” 

“T scarcely think it’s a question of 
money,” Carter said quietly. 

“No?” His mother’s eyes were eager. 
“Well, if you think that, you must know 
something about her. I’ve thought so right 
along. You needn’t tell me you’ve been 
cultivating Fuselli so affectionately for the 
purpose of brushing up your French, or 
your dancing, either! When I said that 
nothing was impossible, I was depending 
upon you.” 

“Upon me? Now, my dear—” 

“Don’t ‘my dear’ me! You’ve been 
furtive long enough. Where does she live? 
Don’t be a pig! You know what a triumph 
it would be for me, with Elfie Dubois and 
her crowd wild to get hold of her.” 

“ Thanks tor the compliment,” said Car- 
ter. His voice was dry. ‘ You'll have to 
plan your own campaign, mother.” 

“Do you mean you’ve never met her?” 

He shook his head, keeping his eyes on 
the window. 

“ Well, I don’t believe it,” his mother 
said. “I thought, having a son, you might 
be some use to me once in your life! You 
and Fuselli!” She bustled indignantly out 
of the room. “A total loss!” she flung 
back derisively. 

XXI 


De.ipes’s “ Coppélia” was the ballet 
that M. Fuselli had selected for Brazina’s 
next appearance. 

In these days his joy was fed from 
myriad delightful sources. At first it had 
been only Brazina, but she had seemed to 
bring with her all sorts of colorful and ro- 
mantic events. Not the least of these was 
his own position of deus ex machina to the 
new celebrity. True, it was an unjustified 
eminence he had thus attained by virtue 
of his association with the little danseuse— 
an association that had the look of privi- 
leged intimacies. In short, the maitre de 
ballet was harvesting a new yield from long 
arid areas of romance within his soul. 

He had even come to regard Macha Sla- 
deck with a sort of benevolence, and to look 
upon his policy of secrecy with covert ap- 
proval, since it turned baffled suitors—per- 
sonal and professional — toward himself. 
His desk, his humidor, the secret cupboard 
where certain illicit delights were concealed 
from the casual visitor—all these were rich- 
ly indicative of his new vogue. 
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The lobster thermidor at Mrs. Oakes’s 
was a single instance of his increased popu- 
larity among the most charming and influ- 
ential leaders of the social set. He had 
reached a point where he took almost ten- 
derly to the unsolicited advice of these 
ladies, since it implied a flattering footage 
on envied territory. He had almost come 
to believe that their implied influence with 
the dancer was actually his. 

He was unprepared, however, for the in- 
vasion of his sanctum sanctorum on an 
afternoon when his ballet corps was cavort- 
ing in pink-limbed agility in preparation 
for the next performance. As it was, the 
words “ sur le point” that hung on his lips 
ended in a little profane sigh — which 
reached no farther than his own ears—when 
he saw the door swing inward, and the 
cheerful but determined face of Mrs. Oakes 
in the aperture. 

“Go right on! Don’t mind me! 
I come in? Good afternoon!” 

She was well inside the door by this time, 
and there was nothing for him to do but 
wave his pianist to silence and hurry across 
the room to greet the visitor, with his hand 
extended cordially. 

“This is very bad of you—very design- 
ing!” he reproached her. “ But I am de- 
lighted, of course.” 

“Of course you’re not—and I know it’s 
bad of me,” she confessed blithely, and 
nodded toward the chattering group of zirls. 
“ Aren’t they lovely things? Tights—I 
adore them! Where is she? I’ve come to 
take you to tea.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!” He 
was standing on tiptoe to shake hands, as 
was his habit with ladies taller than him- 
self. ‘“ But you may sit down if you will 
be very quiet. How did you know we were 
rehearsing?” 

Mrs. Oakes nodded cordially to the pian- 
ist and loosened her furs. 

“My dear monsieur, I always find out 
the things I want to know.” 

It was a great bare room on the roof of 
the opera house, opposite the ballet school. 
There was another battered-looking piano 
here, and there were folding chairs, and a 
row of lockers along the walls. There were 
admonitory signs tacked to the whitewashed 
walls anent the etiquette of the ballet corps, 
and a huge square mirror at one end of the 
room. 

It was the maitre de baliet’s custom to 
permit a few favored friends an occasional 
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audience at his rehearsals. It was a custom 
that gave him the pleasant thrill of a mon- 
arch bestowing favors, but he had discon- 
tinued it during the reign of la Brazina. 

Mrs. Oakes sailed majestically across the 
room, took the chair that Fuselli drew out 
and unfolded for her, and challenged him 
with her bright, gray eyes. 

“‘T know you’re furious, but then I know 
a great many things and a great many peo- 
ple—the old duck of a doorkeeper down- 
stairs, for example. I wish I knew what 
brand of cigars he likes!: Don’t tell me she 


isn’t here! He said she was. Where is the 
ogre?” 
“So! Now I see why I am honored by 


your charming presence!” Fuselli wagged 
his finger at her. ‘‘ You are very bad! 
With your son I can deal, but with you—” 

“ Choose your own weapons,” she told 
him pleasantly. “I warned you that I 
should meet her, by hook or by crook!” 

The maitre de ballet raised his shoulders 
in dismay. 

“ And it is my misfortune that the ogre 
has left,” he said. 

“ And my good fortune,” returned Mrs. 
Oakes; “but I thought he was never out 
of call.” 

“ We no longer need him as an interpret- 
er, for she speaks some English now.” Fu- 
selli flung a furtive glance at a closed door 
at the end of the room. “ But I warn you, 
I make no introductions. I am bound!” 

“ Well, I’m not, thank Heavens!” Mrs. 
Oakes settled herself in the small chair, and 
smiled up at him. “ You can’t help it, my 
dear, if a bold lady forces her way in here 
and speaks to your guest danseuse. You 
see, I absolve you beforehand!” 

He saw her intention then, saw his im- 
potence to avert the meeting, and sighed 
his resignation. 

“ But you shall be punished! At pres- 
ent it is only ensemble work we are doing, 
and you will be bored.” 

Fuselli signaled his pianist and issued a 
curt command to the scattered dancers, 
which drew them into line with a prompt 
precision that was almost military. 

For fifteen minutes she sat watching that 
slender-limbed symphony defy all laws of 
anatomy and gravitation. Occasionally her 
eyes wandered to the closed door. At last 
it opened, and Brazina came into the room. 

The girl wore sheer black tights, a scanty 
tunic roped about her hips, and a narrow 
bandeau binding back her simply coiled 
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hair. Though she entered quietly, with no 
fanfaronade of trumpets, no theatric gar- 
niture, her appearance—her undecked 
beauty—was electric. It was evident that 
she came in response to some vague cue or 
signal, for the ballet corps was executing a 
final sauterie, and the music ceased. 

Mrs. Oakes promptly got out of her chair 
and swept across the room with the easy 
assurance that was hers by tradition and 
heritage. There was a flicker of surprise 
in the girl’s russet eyes, an uncertain lift 
of her lips, but no embarrassment, as Bra- 
zina laid her cool little hand in that of the 
older woman. 

“ How do you do? I’m Mrs. Oakes. M. 
Fuselli’s my very good friend, but he’s bur- 
dened with a conscience. Thank goodness, 
I’m not! I want to tell you what a great 
deal of pleasure your dancing has given me. 
I don’t think any artist becomes too great 
to appreciate a little wholesome praise, do 
you? I think you are marvelous!” 

Brazina’s sparse knowledge of English 
rendered most of that warm deluge unin- 
telligible; but genuine kindliness needs no 
interpreter, and Mrs. Oakes’s manner clari- 
fied her words. The tugging at the corners 
of the girl’s mouth became a wide smile, 
and her eyes were dancing with pleasure. 

“T spik very small English,” she ex- 
plained softly; “ but you say you like my 
dance—so much I understand.” 

She had not escaped the reputation of 
misanthropy and hauteur to which her se- 
cluded manner of life had given issue. The 
visitor had not expected to be snubbed, for 
people did not snub Mrs. Oakes; but she 
had expected to find the dancer armored 
and difficult of approach. She was amazed, 
therefore, at the welcome in those luminous 
eyes, the friendly smile on that young 
mouth. Her surprise quite robbed her of 
words for a moment. 

“T spik English oniy with my maid and 
with M. Fuselli,” Brazina was explaining 
apologetically, with little gestures of her 
hands and shoulders designed to make her 
words more intelligible; “and that is not 
so good. Marussia, my maid, spik with 
Slavic tongue, M. Fuselli spik with French 
tongue, and me ”—she spread her hands— 
““T spik, I don’t know how!” 

“Well, I do!” Mrs. Oakes was enrap- 
tured. “ Your English is like yourself—en- 
chanting! Isn’t she, monsieur? Come over 
here—the damage is done.” 

Fuselli had dispersed his chattering bal- 
























let corps, and came across to them reluc- 
tantly, thinking what a picture the big, 
stately woman in her costly silk and furs 
and the slender, shining-haired girl made. 

“Tm telling her—straight out—that she 
is enchanting,” Mrs. Oakes went on. 
“When she came into the room, I thought 
how much she looked like that lovely pic- 
ture of Atalanta—you know, the one where 
she’s throwing apples, or picking them up 
—I forget which. And her dancing!” 

“She like my dancing,” Brazina told 
him happily, and turned back to Mrs. 
Oakes; ‘‘ but I love to dance.” 

“Then ” — Mrs. Oakes saw her oppor- 
tunity — “‘ you won’t refuse to dance for 
me? Now, monsieur, not a word! This is 
between us. My dear, I want you to dance 
for me, at my house. I came down here 
and stormed the citadel for the express pur- 
pose of getting on my knees to you. Now 
I see I’m not going to have to—”’ 

“ Ah! I am most sorry,” Brazina inter- 
rupted, and her face had gone sober, “I 
do not dance outside the theater.” 

“Oh, but you can’t refuse me! This— 
well, you see this is for charity.” She flung 
a triumphant glance at the hovering maitre 
de ballet. ‘“‘ You understand—for the poor 
—a-very worthy charity, I assure you. I 
am asking you to give your services.” 

Brazina had kept her eyes fastened on 
the older woman’s handsome, animated 
face, and was trying desperately to follow 
her blithe flow of words—to catch on the 
wing, as it were, those she understood. 
Now she looked grave, and her eyes were 
round and thoughtful. 

“You ask me to dance—for no money, 
but that you make money for the poor?” 

“ Exactly,” Mrs. Oakes concurred. 

“Then, of course, I must. I will be 
most happy.” 

“Ah! I knew it!” 

“Mile. Brazina is mistaken. I doubt if 
she understands,” a suave voice put in at 
Mrs. Oakes’s elbow. 

Macha Sladeck had made his entrance 
without sound. His small black eyes were 
shooting little points of fire, his lips were 
white and jerking with his forced smile. 

The maitre de ballet sighed uneasily, but 
Mrs. Oakes whirled to face Sladeck. Her 
nostrils dilated, and, perhaps unconsciously, 
she raised her lorgnette. 

“ Ah!” she ejaculated, with a rising in- 
flection. ‘You are mademoiselle’s busi- 
hess representative?” 
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“ May I present Mr. Sladeck?” begged 
Fuselli miserably. 

“‘ Sla-deck?” echoed Mrs. Oakes sweetly. 
“Ts that right? How do you do? But 
I’m quite sure she did understand.” She 
lowered her lorgnette to smile upon Bra- 
zina. “ Am I right, my dear?” 

Brazina nodded and smiled. She ap- 
peared unaffected by Macha Sladeck’s sud- 
den appearance. 

“ But my artist knows little English. If 
you will excuse me, I will explain it to her, 
and then, if she accepts—” 

He shrugged his resignation in that event, 
though his eyes were venomous, and spoke 
swiftly, vehemently, to Brazina in her na- 
tive dialect. 

“ What is this you have said? You are 
forgetting yourself! You do not dance at 
private affairs!” 

The girl’s chin lifted slightly. She, too, 
might have raised an invisible lorgnette as 
she met his furious gaze. 

“‘ My friend, it is you who do not under- 
stand.- It is to dance that I am here. I 
have no right and no intention of refusing.” 

“‘ But I cannot permit this!” 

“JT have said that I would dance.” For 
the first time she defied him, and her brows 
were lifted incredulously. “It is not for 
money that I have agreed to do this, but 
for charity, and I cannot refuse. Tell her, 
please, that it is as I said—I shall dance 
when and where she wishes.” 

Sladeck had fought to keep his fury sub- 
dued. He was terribly conscious of the 
haughty and slightly quizzical gaze leveled 
upon him by the stately woman who tow- 
ered over them all. He felt that his oppo- 
sition was cramped by those two interested 
spectators, and that nothing he would dare 
to say or do before these two would break 
down the determination of Brazina. His 
shoulders lifted in a deprecating shrug as 
he turned to Mrs. Oakes. 

“ Mile. Brazina will dance for you, since 
it is for charity.” His voice rasped. “It is 
not her custom to dance outside the theater, 
but she feels that under the circumstances 
she can scarcely refuse.” 

When he had finished speaking, Mrs. 
Oakes permitted her lorgnette to fall the 
length of its piatinum chain and held out 
both hands to Brazina. 

“That’s perfectly charming and gener- 
ous of you,” she said; “ but I was sure you 
wouldn’t refuse. You’ve made me so hap- 
py! Of course, you must make your own 
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selection—anything you choose to do. I 
shall have one or two other artists, but your 
number will be paramount, of course.” 

She launched forth into details, ignoring 
Macha Sladeck as she ignored, quite unaf- 
fectedly, all inconsequential things. He 
walked a few steps away from them with a 
casual swagger, his hands in his pockets, 
straining his ears to catch that bright del- 
uge of words. 

Below the high windows, Seventh Avenue 
winked itself awake for its evening tumult. 
From behind the closed door came the 
blithe chatter of the ballet corps; but he 
was conscious only of Mrs. Oakes’s pleas- 
ant, assured voice. It was like corroding 
acid on his soul. 

Bits of the conversation came to him. 

‘“* My dear, you must do whatever you 
like. A folk dance would be charming— 
but then anything would!” 

How the woman of society kotowed to 
Brazina, and with what gracious ease the 
girl accepted that homage! Yet she was 


little more than a peasant—a fugitive—an 
immigrant who had made her entrance into 
the country under cover of the night, in 
native costume, like a servant girl. 


He 
had made her, yet he was ignored, defied! 
Why had he not stayed, as he generally 
did, throughout the rehearsal? How had 
she picked up enough English to understand 
Mrs. Oakes’s request? The lumpy Marus- 
sia! He would attend to her! Even she 
had defied him! 

He sent the trio a furtive glance. Their 
heads were together, and the ballet master 
was smirking happily. Mrs. Oakes was 
laughing, talking volubly. She was devil- 
ishly clever, that woman—more clever than 
the others whose offers for the dancer’s 
services crowded his strong box, for ske had 
captured the prize for nothing! 

Mrs. Oakes flung him a chilly word when 
she left, after taking both Brazina’s hands 
in hers again, and submitting to having her 
own kissed gallantly by the maitre de bal- 
let. Sladeck, watching covertly, venomous- 
ly, saw how perfectly in accord those three 
were, while he was left outside, snubbed 
and forgotten. 

When the visitor had gone, the maitre 
de ballet spoke to Macha Sladeck. Fuselli 
was in raptures now that the guilt of that 
transaction was lifted from his sensitive 
shoulders. 

“ This will be a fine thing for Ja Brazina. 
Mme. Oakes is one of the city’s finest 
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ladies. She has the traditions of the true 
America behind her, and she is a powerful 
factor in society.” 

“A friend of yours?” Sladeck hazarded 
grimly. 

“A very old and a very good friend.” 

“Then it was you who arranged the 
meeting?” 

“No, no! You go too fast, my friend. 
I arrange nothing. I make no introduc- 
tions—and none were necessary. If you 
knew Mme. Oakes, you would also know 
that. Mon Dieu, she is accustomed to go 
where she chooses and to speak with whom 
she likes. She is above ordinary conven- 
tions. She had set her heart on having our 
Brazina dance for her, and you do well not 
to refuse.” 

“TI!” He laughed harshly. ‘ You see 
yourself, J have nothing to do with my 
artist’s decision. I did not think she would 
care—”’ 

“ But of course she would not refuse.” 
Fuselli turned to beam on Brazina, whose 
eyes were fixed gravely on Macha Sladeck’s 
white face. ‘ She accepted without realiz- 
ing that to refuse to appear for charity is 
to bring bitter criticism upon any artist. It 
was most gracious of her. You understand, 
my dear? I am saying that you are very 
charming!” 

It was with this same conviction that 
Mrs. Oakes climbed into her car and was 
swept home on the crest of her triumph. 
There she found her tall son in his room, 
dressing for dinner. 

“‘ My dear, I have captured. the. prize,” 
she announced. 

“‘ The—you have seen her?” 

“ And you never saw anything so daz- 
zlingly lovely, or more delightfully un- 
spoiled. Really it’s unbelievable!” 

“ You—you spoke to her?” 

“And her English, my lamb—it’s en- 
chanting. Of course, she is going to 
dance.” 

“ Not here?” 

His incredulity fed her triumph. 

“ Here—for sweet charity’s sake. I must 
get a coat of mail—you know, the sort of 
thing they used to wear when they expect- 
ed somebody to pop out at them with an 
ax from behind every tree. When Elfie 
Dubois hears of it, my life won’t be worth 
a thing — actually. I’ve been racking my 
brain. What do you think is a worthy 
charity? The war orphans and the ‘ lest 
ve forget ’ things have been done to death. 




















Fortunately she never questioned—the mo- 
ment I said ‘ charity ’ she accepted. It was 
an inspiration! I’ve always wondered what 
one felt like, and now I know. It just 
gushes up like a—well, it just gushes. She’s 
going to do a folk dance of some sort. 
Don’t stand there gaping! Just ring that 
bell for tea—I need it!” 
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GREAT as was Mrs. Oakes’s triumph— 
and she was not a creature to deprecate the 
gifts of her obliging gods—she could not 
guess just how great it really was, or what 
a salient part she was about to play in a 
drama containing all the elements de- 
manded by the most exacting playwright. 

Had she pictured the affair in the light 
of a drama, she would have seen it as a po- 
lite comedy in which the gravest conflict 
was supplied by social rivalry. Macha Sla- 
deck, whose selfish greed had transformed 
his world into an inferno of jealousy and 
persecution, would have seen it as a lurid 
melodrama. The maitre de ballet probably 
viewed it as an enchanting fairy tale with 
a lovely princess as heroine and himself as 
fairy godfather; while Slad McCullough en- 
visioned it as an age-old intrigue of lure 
and desire. 

Brazina herself, heroine of these varied 
versions, looked upon her approaching ap- 
pearance at Mrs. Oakes’s house as a fur- 
ther oblation to her dead father. The 
charming American lady was a person of 
wealth and position, and her invitation was 
in the nature of a compliment. It was Bra- 
zina’s first personal contact with the new 
world of which she knew so little. Deep 
down in her heart she felt a little thrill of 
excitement at the thought of dancing in 
one of those sedate old houses whose ex- 
teriors had become so familiar to her on her 
solitary walks. 

Her incipient mutiny was temporarily 
stilled. The memory of Carter Oakes’s eyes 
was tucked deep in her heart—a guilty, ec- 
static picture, to be resurrected now and 
then when the shadows closed too unbear- 
ably about her. 

The fine old mansion with its walled gar- 
den, its impressive entrance gates of 
wrought iron, and its perfectly equipped 
interior, was buzzing with activity on the 
night of Mrs. Oakes’s altruistic soirée. The 


_ worthy charity had been selected. The 
| drawing-room and the music room had been 
| metamorphosed into a temporary auditori- 
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um, with a raised dais at one end, and the 
city’s social register had come to life in 
whispering satin and famous jewels. 

Despite the fact that tickets of admission 
had been printed and sold—for fabulous 
sums — their distribution, by some subtle 
machination known only to the initiated, 
had been kept well within the circumscribed 
precincts of the.élite. The assemblage 
gathering in the spacious, high-ceilinged 
rooms smacked of the era when “ the four 
hundred ” was no meaningless term. 

The hostess herself—who, despite her 
generous proportions, had the real hostess’s 
gift of being in half a dozen places at once 
—was at her butler’s heels when he admit- 
ted Brazina. The dancer was swathed in 
her opaque black veil and cloak. Close be- 
hind her, his eyes gleaming, his thin lips 
forming an uncertain smile, palpably ill at 
ease in his evening clothes, loomed Macha 
Sladeck. 

Mrs. Oakes’s start of surprise was en- 
gulfed in a cascade of cordial words. 

“T am delighted! Come in! And how 
do you do, Mr.—er—Adolph will show you 
where to go. You'll find M. Fuselli some- 
where in the drawing-room. Better look 
for the prettiest girl, and he'll be there. 
You, mademoiselle, come with me! Now 
that I’ve got you, I don’t intend to let you 
get away!” She turned to the butler. 
“Look after Mr—er—really I am abomi- 
nable, but I can’t help it!” 

“The name is Sladeck.” Macha’s eyes 
were flashing furtively, resentfully, about 
the hall, with its array of mellow tapestries, 
priceless canvases, and _ shaded lights. 
“ Sladeck!” 

“Of course! Now you come with me, 
my dear! Your maid has arrived with your 
things. This way!” 

Brazina followed her hostess silently, no 
longer trying to interpret that vivacious 
flow of words, but warmed by its cordiality. 
Beneath her veil her eyes were wide with 
wonder and delight at the beauty of her 
surroundings. 

“Here you are! You will find every- 
thing you need, I hope. If not, please ring. 
I’ve got you down on the program ior ten 
thirty. De Garon is singing at ten—a mar- 
velous voice! Anything you want or 
need—” 

“Thank you,” replied Brazina, in her 
precise English. ‘ You are most kind.” 

The stolid Marussia, walking on tiptoe, 
as if the full pressure of her broad, flat feet 
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might have some disastrous effect upon the 
unimagined luxury about her, had come 
forward and was divesting her mistress of 
the voluminous wrap and veil. Mrs. Oakes, 
who had talked her way as far as the door, 
came back again with an involuntary cry 
of admiration. 

“You lovely, lovely thing! Why must 
you cover it all up with that horrid veil, 
like a black shroud? ‘You don’t mind my 
saying these things to you, do you—a wom- 
an old enough to be your mother? But of 
course I’ve heard you were in mourning.” 

Brazina nodded gravely. 

“Tt is most very pretty —this room,” 
she said, with a nervous glance about her. 

Mrs. Oakes laughed softly. 

“Why, you must have seen the inside 
of more than one king’s palace! But you 
are a darling to say so, just the same. My 
people downstairs are standing on tiptoe to 
meet you. After your dance—” 

“ But I may meet no one,” Brazina in- 
terrupted swiftly. “If you will excuse me, 
I came only to dance for the charity.” 

“ Meet no one? But, my dear, the re- 
ception—don’t tell me-—I beg of you—” 


The girl was shaking her head, the mem- 
ory of Macha Sladeck’s final admonitions 
reénforcing her. 

“You will excuse me, please.” 

“Oh, of course, if you wish it.” 
Oakes was all amiability at once, but her 
tone was cold. ‘“ You must do as you think 


Mrs. 


best. Please ring if you want anything!” 

As she went past the small library at the 
top of the stairs, she caught sight of her 
son. She poked her head inside to say 
sibilantly: 

“The little wretch refuses to stay and 
be lionized. Of course, I shall get the 
blame for that! When are you coming 
down? You’re being horribly selfish!” 

Brazina watched her hostess go before 
she moved. With childish glee she inspect- 
ed the luxurious room—the shining bath 
with its myriad little jars and vials, the 
dressing table with its triple mirror and 
deftly placed lights, the obese chairs and 
tapestried sofa. Then she went to the 
long windows that opened on the iron bal- 
cony overlooking the walled garden. 

“ Ah, Marussia—come! I did not know 
there were such things in this great city. 
See, a garden!” 

“ They are very rich, these people,” Ma- 
russia said awesomely. “ Will you change 
now?” 
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Brazina shook her head. She picked up 
her wrap, opened the door softly, and 
stepped gingerly outside. 

“You will catch the cold!” Marussia 
warned her dutifully, but Brazina closed 
the door on the maid’s voice. 

She stood looking about her—at the chil- 
ly nymph that stood in the center of the 
garden, outlined sharply in the moonlight. 
Beyond the walls loomed other houses, fes- 
tive with their many lighted windows; but 
the fevered breathing of the city was muf- 
fled. ‘There was the flavor of serene, un- 
hurried places, of old world mellowness, 
here. 

Brazina stood with her hands on the rail- 
ing of the balcony, reveling in the tranquil 
scene, in the silence that was not penetrated 
so much as hemmed in by festive sounds 
from the rooms below. With her eyes on 
the ivied wall, she remembered another 
wall, gray and gaunt, from whose shadows 
she had never escaped. Carter Oakes, 
Standing at the French window of his little 
library, waging a battle of indecision, saw 
her fling back her head as if in sudden 
despair. 

He stepped softly out upon the balcony. 
In that instant he had concocted a greeting 
that would at once explain and excuse his 
appearance; but, once beside her, he found 
no words. She had turned her head, star- 
tled by the sound of his steps. The moon- 
light shone sharply on her face, on his white 
shirt front, and on the hand he held out for 
hers—and his polite speech never got be- 
yond its discreet inception. Her eyes, lift- 
ed to his, mirrored first her doubt and then 
her wonder. It seemed as if she had sum- 
moned him out of the shadows and he had 
come. 

She knew a pulsant relief when she laid 
her hand in his and knew that it was real, 
as it closed, warm, firm, and protective, 
upon her own. Worlds lay between them— 
barriers of creed, caste, tongue; yet they 
bridged all these in that first comprehen- 
sive touch. 

It was not a famous dancer and a eir- 
cumspect young banker who met here on 
the narrow balcony with its deceptive aro- 
ma of romance. ‘These two were youth, 
stripped of the crisp sophistries of life, with 
their hearts in their eyes and the pipes of 
Pan in their ears. They were insensible to 
the chill of the winter night, to the mur- 
mur of voices seeping up from downstairs, 
to the distant roar of the city. 
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Her hand grew warm in his, and he did 
not release it when he spoke. 

“TI am Carter Oakes,” he said. “My 
mother has just told me that you would not 
stay for the reception, but I had to meet 

ou. I’ve—I’ve been waiting for this!” 

“You are her son? The lady I dance 
for?” 

He nodded. 

“ And who are you?” he asked. “ What 
is your name? Where do you come from? 
I have seen you and talked with you—you 
must remember!” 

She went chill at the words, and tried to 
withdraw her hand, but she felt his clasp 
tighten. 

“ No—no, I do not remember. You are 
mistaken. I am Brazina, the dancer.” 

“That much I know, but all the world 
knows that much. It is not the dancer I 


remember, but you, you! Tell me who you 
are!” 

She shook her head. 

“ But you must!” 

The breeze whipped her loosened hair 
about her temples, and her lashes fluttered 
under his gaze. This was no celebrity, but 


a girl, shy, unawake, with all the young 
man’s most precious dreams in her eyes. 

“T mean to find out all about you—not 
the dancer, but the girl,” he insisted softly. 
“You recognized me, too. I saw it in your 
eyes that night—you remember? This 
time I am not going to let you go!” 

It was a threat that did not frighten her, 
consistent as it was with the incident of that 
autumn night. He was probing blindly, 
and she knew it; but she had no reserve 
fund of airy banalities to draw upon, no 
coquetry to meet his words. Her heart 
thumped and fluttered in her throat in an 
agony of frustration. 

“But I cannot tell you about myself. 
You must not ask!” 

“But why?” 

“T cannot.” 

“ But I must see you and talk with you!” 

“TI see no one, I have no friends, and I 
do not spik with any one.” 

“No friends! Where do you live?” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“You will not tell me that? Then I 
shall find out!” 

Her free hand fluttered to her throat. 

“No, no—you must not do that!” 

The young man bent over her. His voice 
was unsteady. 

“ Are you trying to tell me that you don’t 


want to see me again—that I make you 
unhappy?” 

Her eyes dropped. Once more the cap- 
tive hand in his struggled to be free. She 
lifted her head. Her forehead was puck- 
ered, as if she was trying to solve some 
strange emotional puzzle within her. 

“No, it is not that,” she said simply. 
“Tt is that you would make me unhappy— 
and happy, too!” 

He gave a sharp laugh of exultation. He 
was so close to her now that her lifted 
countenance was within a few inches of his 
own. He thought that some gifted sculptor 
might have dreamed the perfect oval of her 
face. 

“ And I’ve been writing you notes like a 
stage door Johnnie, and you never an- 
swered!” he said boyishly. ‘Tell me, 
when—where can I see you? You must 
make it soon, soon! It seems to me that 
I’ve been waiting for ages, and there is so 
much to say!” 

What there was to say could have been 
condensed into three monosyllables. Al- 
ready he had said them in a language that 
needs no words, and she had understood; 
but there was an assurance in his voice that 
caused her to shrink away in sudden alarm. 

“T have told you—you must not come. 
I can see no one!” 

“ And yet you said—” 
bewildered, his face drawn. “ But why? 
You have given me no reason! Why?” 

“T cannot tell more.” Her voice had 
gone dead. “I am not free.” 

“Not free!” It connoted a thousand 
terrors in his mind, none of them concrete, 
all of them horrible. “Can you mean that 
you—that there is some one else?” 

This perplexed Brazina. She considered 
it for a moment before the meaning of the 
question became clear to her. Then she 
shook her head violently. 

“ Ah, no, no!” 

“Yet you will not let me come to you?” 

“T cannot!” she whispered. “I am not 
free!” 

The mystery that had surrounded her 
seemed to be forming itself into a tangible 
panoply about her slender figure, and there 
was @ genuine terror in her eyes that robbed 
her words of their theatric flavor. Wretch- 
ed, bewildered, baffled, Carter studied her. 
He held her gaze with his own while she 
backed slowly away from him toward the 
window, and he saw that her chin was trem- 
bling like a child’s, 


He studied her, 
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That solitary sign of weakness broke 
down the barrier of reserve that had held 
him off. He reached out, swept her into 
his arms, tilted her head up to his, and laid 
his lips on her warm, unresisting mouth. 

“ Now you are not free!” he whispered. 

Shaking from his toes to his close- 
cropped fair hair, he watched the French 
window close on her. 

He stood there, clinging to the railing, 
cursing himself and exulting by turns, while 
two salient facts rose out of the chaos that 
kiss had caused within him—the terror in 
her eyes had been real, and yet her lips had 
unfolded to his. 






It was his mother who dragged him back, 
reproaching him bitterly for his inhospi- 
tality and his lack of filial devotion. Five 
minutes after the scene on the balcony had 
assumed the gossamer texture of a fabulous 
dream. He could not make it seem real in 
his mother’s drawing-room, with its milling 
throng, its airy badinage, its cynical laugh- 
ter. He wandered about, responding me- 
chanically to tossed greetings, laughing hol- 
lowly at trite pleasantries. 

The maitre de ballet was the center of a 
bright bouquet of white shoulders, rustling 
silks, and shrill, gay voices. He called an 
invitation to Carter as the young man 
passed, but Mrs. Oakes was at her son’s 
elbow. 

“* My dear, you must speak to that pre- 
posterous person. Why she ever brought 
him along—and he’s been sitting around 
glaring at every one, as if he thinks we’re 
all pickpockets. He’s embarrassed, I ex- 
pect. For the life of me I can’t remember 
his name—” . 

“Who on earth are you talking about?” 
Carter demanded fretfully. 

“The ogre — the creature who brought 
la Brazina. Do go and speak to him, 
there’s a lamb!” 

She towed her son through the gregarious 
throngs to the far end of the room, indi- 
cated a solitary figure standing before a 
huge cloisonné vase, and hurried off to greet 
a new arrival. 

Young Oakes went forward, curiosity 
narrowing his eyes. So Brazina had 
brought her manager with her! He intro- 
duced himself easily, and was vaguely con- 
scious of a morose, dark face, small black 
eyes with veiled hostility in their depths, 
and a smile that was meant to be debonair 
and succeeded only in being unpleasant. 
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Their conversation had not progressed 
beyond a few abortive sentences when the 
curtains before the raised dais parted, and 
Mrs, Oakes introduced her first celebrity, 
The guests fluttered to their seats. 

“T think you'll get a better view from up 
here,” suggested Carter. 

He was more amused than amazed at 
Sladeck’s surly reply: 

“ Oh, I don’t need a view, thanks!” 

Young Oakes shrugged, and wedged his 
way to the side of the room, where he stood 
with his elbow propped upon a broad mar- 
ble mantel. Macha Sladeck was close be- 
hind him. There was something oddly fa- 
miliar, he reflected, in that tall figure with 
its crop of close-cut light hair. He made 
no pretense of listening when the great 
tenor sang. The smile on his lips was his 
gesture of defiance to that whole suave, 
well bred assemblage. 

A long-haired pianist followed the singer, 
but both these artists, famous though they 
were, were cognizant of the fact that they 
were here only to provide an adequate 
frame for Mlle..Brazina’s first private per- 
formance. The new danseuse was the dar- 
ling of the moment. 

When her accompanists—a fair-sized or- 
chestra—appeared in front of the raised 
dais, there was a ripple of applause and 
expectant chatter. When Brazina herself 
stepped through the back drop of deep 
crimson, Mrs. Oakes’s most cordial ene- 
mies pocketed their pride and spoke their 
approval. 

To-night the girl was no wood nymph, 
no befrilled Columbine, no willowy Tamar. 
Her slender legs were incased in shining 
black boots, the graceful lines of her body 
were cumbered with a tight bodice and a 
short but voluminous skirt of rich red. A 
little square embroidered apron was about 
her waist, and a snowy kerchief on her rus- 
set head. 

The music stirred her to life. There was 
the pulsing lilt of festive peasantry in 
the melody—a bibulous joy. Carter Oakes, 
still in the misty reaction of that stolen 
rendezvous on the balcony, watched her 
come, heard the applause that greeted her, 
and saw her start to dance, with her arms 
akimbo, her head flung back, and a puckish 
smile on her parted lips. His throat con- 
tracted, and his heart beat high and fast. 
She was real! It had happened! 


Then, quite suddenly, he strained for- 
ward. He felt as if he were in the clutch 




















of some fantastic nightmare—as if some 
fiendish ghoul had drawn away every ounce 
of the blood which a moment before had 
been coursing so fervidly through his veins. 
He had the sense of clinging, a lifeless 
thing, to the mantel, while the room, the 
rows of chairs, the array of stylishly coiffed 
heads and bare shoulders and dress-suited 
men, receded from him. There was only 
one bit of life in the room. That was the 
whirling and dipping figure on the raised 
dais, and she—who was she? 

The tang of a salt breeze was in his nos- 
trils, the suck of water on the hull of a boat 
in his ears. In the air were the chug of 
stolid ferries and the clang of distant en- 
gines. Voices floated faintly across spaces 
of black water; and out of the night came 
a quaint, outlandish figure in shiny boots 
and a billowing skirt, with a kerchief on 
her head. After all these months the 
blurred memory of her face cleared, and 
with it came the memory of her voice, 
sharpened by fright: 

“T spik small English!” 

Carter Oakes gave a drunken lurch for- 
ward. The music had kindled fire in his 
veins. There was no one here save himself 
and the girl, and he must not. lose her 
again; but he had come hard up against a 
narrow-shouldered figure whose _ small, 
black eyes had been fastened tenaciously 
upon him from the moment when Brazina 
appeared. A voice reprimanded him 
harshly: 

“Don’t mind me! Just follow the green 
line to the shuttle, and don’t bother how 
many people you step on!” 

Carter stared back unseeingly into those 
venomous black eyes. Then his sense of 
reality returned, and he stammered an 
apology. 

“But I'll have to get out, if you don’t 
mind,” he added. 

Looking wildly over Macha Sladeck’s 
head, he saw that he was hemmed in, that 
rows and rows of chairs were between him- 
self and the raised dais—more chairs and 
late comers between himself and the door. 
Brazina was making her familiar little ges- 
ture of acknowledgment, in response to the 
uproarious applause; and then she had 
gone. 

It seemed to Carter that he would never 
fight his way out of those milling crowds; 
that people whose names he could not re- 
member, whose faces were unfamiliar, held 
him as a target for their empty jocularity; 
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that zons passed before he finally reached 
the hall. He found the overflow of the au- 
dience gathered there, squatting on the 
teakwood chairs, and even on the stairs. 
They called to him, but he flung an excuse 
over his shoulder and made for another 
flight of stairs at the back of the house. 

This stairway led to his mother’s rooms, 
and through these he ran, stumbling and 
panting, and along the hall to the door of 
the room that Brazina had occupied. As 
he lifted his hand to knock, it opened, and 
the broad, placid figure of Marussia ap- 
peared, burdened with a bulky suit case. 
Carter peered past her into the empty 
room. 

“Where is she?” he inquired eagerly. 
“ Where is your mistress?” 

“She gone,” Marussia’ announced, and 
shrugged her resignation to the whims of 
genius. ‘ She did not wait to change. She 
was tired. Macha Sladeck, he take her 


home.” 
XXIII 


THE maitre de ballet’s white head was 
once more the centerpiece of a mosaic of 
femininity, each figure fortified with her ice 
or her salad or her cigarette, when he espied 
Carter Oakes making his way across the 
room toward him. Sincere as his affection 
for that young man was, it was only human 
that he should resent the intrusion of a 
younger and handsomer rival into his select 
circle, and his greeting was petulant. 

“Go away! There are some venerable 
and neglected ladies over there in the cor- 
ner yearning for the companionship of their 
hostess’s son. Besides, we are talking of 
la Brazina, and you are sure to be bored, 
mon ami!” 

Oakes made no effort to rise to that light 
challenge. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” he said quietly; 
“but I’m going to take you away, if the 
ladies can spare you. It is an urgent mat- 
ter, monsieur.” 

“ Can anything be urgent enough to jus- 
tify this gaucherie?” grumbled Fuselli. 

To the tune of his elaborate apologies 
and the plaintive protests of the group, Car- 
ter took him out of the room. In the hall, 
young Oakes grasped his hand, led him up 
the deserted stairs, propelled him into the 
small library, and faced him fiercely. 

“ Look here, monsieur, she’s gone! God 
knows how she did it, or when, but I’ve got 
to find her—got to, you understand? If 
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you know where she lives, let’s have it, 
quick!” 

The maitre de ballet looked him up and 
down in pained disapproval. 

“My dear boy—my good friend! You 
are referring to Ja Brazina, of course. I 
have already told you, many times, that I 
know nothing of her personally. It is no 
pretense. Besides, I see no excuse—” 

“ Never mind that! I’ve got to find out! 
I’ve got to see her, and quickly!” 

Fuselli’s brows went up. He was a mild 
man with an inbred aversion to “ scenes,” 
as he would have called them, and Carter 
Oakes was standing over him threateningly. 

“‘ My good friend!” he repeated anxious- 
ly. ‘“‘ What has happened? You—” 

“Never mind that!” Oakes said again. 
“It’s preposterous that you shouldn’t know 
where she’s staying! You must have to 
communicate with her—to notify her of 
rehearsals—”’ 

“It is only through her manager that we 
have communication. This, also, I have 


told you.” 

“‘ Well, then, where is he? What’s his 
address?” 

“ Ah, that is something I may be able to 
supply!” 


“Then you know it? Well—” 

“ But, my dear Mr. Oakes ”-—for Carter 
had thrust forward his hand—“ this is a 
matter of business. If you will come to 
my office in the morning—” 

“ Morning, nothing!” blurted Oakes. 
“TJ tell you this is tremendously important. 
I’ve got to find her mow!” He bent over 
his desk, beside which he had seated the 
maitre de ballet, and pounded it furiously. 
“You don’t think I’d be doing this without 
good reason? I’ve simply got to find that 
girl, and I have a right—you don’t realize 
how much right—to any information you 
can give me!” 

Fuselli had long believed that the fever 
of the restless era in which he had matured 
had not affected Mrs. Oakes’s attractive 
son. Now he suffered a swift reversal of 
opinion. He raised an admonishing hand. 

“My dear young man, you must try to 
be calm. You speak like the Apache who 
rushes out at midnight in search of prey. 
You have convinced me that something has 
occurred to upset you. I fancy I know 
what it is. Once I, too, was young; but one 
does not talk of running out in the middle 
of the night after young ladies, no matter 
what the excuse, »’est-ce pas?” 
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His manner, slightly incredulous, slightly 
quizzical, had its effect. Oakes walked to 
the window, and stood there for a moment, 
as if trying to draw composure from the si- 
lent square of garden beneath. He came 
back to the desk and sat down. 

** T’m acting like a fool. Doubtless that’s 
the way it looks to you; but you don’t 
know, and it’s because you don’t know that 
you don’t understand.” 

“ Ah, but I believe I do!” Fuselli looked 
at the drawn face before him, and indulged 
in a sigh for certain lost pangs of his youth. 
“ You suffer—that much I can see, but I 
do not see your reason for so suddenly be- 
coming like a madman.” His lips and eyes 
crinkled in a knowing smile. “I know the 
disease, my friend. It is like that—first a 
chill and then a fever. It is very painful— 
and very sweet!” 

Oakes bit his lips and flushed under that 
wise old gaze. 

“ But it isn’t only that,” he said. “Oh, 
I don’t deny anything; but there is some- 
thing else—another reason why I must see 
her. You must help me!” 

“Ts it,” demanded the maitre de ballet 
dryly, “that you did not make the decla- 
ration when she was here a moment ago?” 

“Yes, she was here! God, why did I 
ever let her go again?” Carter pointed 
frantically to the balcony. ‘It was out 
there—with the moonlight on her, she 
looked—she looked—”’ 

“Yes, I know,” Fuselli interrupted dry- 
ly. “I, too, have seen them look like that, 
but not for many years.” He sighed. “So 
at last you had your wish! You saw her— 
alone. I congratulate you. You have— 
what do you call it?—speed! 
ago you did not know her, yet to-night—” 

“ Know her!” the younger man took the 
words up savagely. “But I did! I have 
known her—” 

“Since she was queen in Nineveh and 
you were king in Tyre!” chanted the 
maitre de ballet dreamily. “It is a nice 
poem, that!” 

Oakes bent forward and pinioned the lit- 
tle Frenchman’s mischievous gaze. 

“ Monsieur, 1 am serious. There are 
things behind this that I can’t tell you right 
now; but I do know her, and I must find 
her.”’ 

“ She will be dancing again in a week.” 

“ Before then! If I pledge my word not 
to use it until to-morrow, will you give me 
that man’s address, if it is true that you 


A few days — 
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don’t know hers? There can be no harm in 

that, and you know me well enough to see 

that I am in deadly earnest. It is not only 
a question of love, monsieur—it is deeper 
than that!” 

The maitre de ballet deliberated for a 
moment. Curiosity consumed him, but he 
had his own nice scruples, and there was no 
mistaking the earnestness of the young 
man’s appeal. 

“No, I see no great harm in doing what 
you ask,” he said finally. He took the 
pencil that Oakes proffered him, and scrib- 
bled an address. ‘“ But I warn you, do not 
look for courtesy in our friend Mr. Sladeck, 
and remember that you are pledged not to 
use this until to-morrow!” 

When he had gone back to his admiring 
little coterie, Carter Oakes studied those 
few scribbled lines. They acted as a seda- 
tive to his turbulent soul. The maitre de 
ballet must think him mad, but how could 
he explain his inner turmoil to Fuselli, or 
to any one? The thing was too intricate, 
too wrought of nebulous and inexplicable 
emotions, to endure speech. 

How could he explain that the two had 
merged themselves into one in his con- 
sciousness — the peasant girl who sprang 
into his boat, and the danseuse of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera? How could he explain 
that his odd tenderness for the little immi- 
grant had been metamorphosed into this 
consuming love for Brazina? How could 
he explain that he had lost the memory of 
that frightened face on the night when he 
met Brazina? How could he account for 
the uprush of proprietorship in his breast 
that evening, when she had appeared in her 
shiny boots and full red skirt? Above all, 
how could he explain the sense of urgency 
that he himself could not understand? 

“T am not free!” 

She had said that, and yet her lips had 
responded to his. Her eyes had surren- 
dered even as she shrank from him. 

Once more the urge to act was upon him, 
but he forced himself into a chair and 
dragged out his watch. One o’clock! 
Downstairs he could hear his mother’s 
guests leaving. Their light laughter floated 
up to him, and he knew, guiltily, that he 
should be down there. 

He got up softly and turned the key in 
the lock. How was he to exchange light 
repartee with these incurable sophisticates 
when the miracle of miracles had happened 
to him? 
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He went back to his chair and io his ex- 
ultant musings. He wondered why he had 
not recognized her before, when a hundred 
little gestures had linked her to that other 
memory. Yet how could ke imagine that 
the wide-eyed little immigrant whom he 
had inadvertently rescued could be the 
brilliant danseuse of the opera? And all 
these months he had been looking for her, 
and McCullough— 

The thought of the detective’s big, gross 
figure brought Carter out of his chair in a 
cold sweat. McCullough and his sordid 
story! The young man’s shoulders shook 
with sudden, nervous laughter. Well, the 
detective had earned his fee, though he had 
wasted his efforts in the squalid backwash 
of the city, while the girl he sought danced 
in the full blaze of the limelight at the 
greatest opera house in the country. 

There was humor in this, but, even as he 
smiled, Carter was again aware of a chilly 
clutch upon his heart, of vague premoni- 
tions of danger, grotesquely incompatible 
with those light-hearted voices that came 
up to him from. below, or with the sturdy 
circumspection of the snug little library. 
They would scoff at him. They would call 
him mad—and perhaps he was, for he was 
longing desperately for morning, when he 
might go to her. 

No longer than that would he wait. He 
would go to her, and he would say: 

“T have come! You are mine, so or- 
dained from the first beginnings, so to re- 
main to the undiscovered end!” 

And she would understand. 

He picked up the scrap of paper with its 
scribbled address, turned out his light, and 
crept softly into his own room. 

“ To-morrow!” he was saying with de- 
termined cheerfulness, as he undressed. 
“ To-morrow!” 

XXIV 


Macua SLADECK’s bow in New York so- 
ciety had fitted with awful verisimilitude 
into the grim picture of his expectations. 
The casual cordiality extended him by his 
hostess he had construed as patronage. The 
preoccupied hospitality of Carter Oakes had 
seemed nothing less than condescension. 
Resentful, ill at ease, beset by forebodings, 
he had shrunk from the milling throng in 
its carelessly worn finery, and had found a 
reflection of his own hostility in every eye 
that chanced upon his. 

He had heard the name of the dancer 
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tossed back and forth with an affection and 
familiarity that infuriated him. Once he 
had thought that this very homage would 
mark the apex of his own triumph; now 
his fears interpreted it only as a lien upon 
his treasure—a rival claimant of his care- 
fully guarded prize. His antagonism for 
Carter Oakes had been personal—a thing, 
almost, of body and substance. The young 
man’s drunken lunge toward Brazina came 
as a fitting climax to Sladeck’s fears. 

He did not know what lay behind that 
exhibition of uncontrol. He had been 
ready to suspect every glance, every word, 
and here was tangible proof that his premo- 
nitions of disaster were not built upon 
empty fancies. 

How he had fought his way out of the 
crowded drawing-room to the door behind 
the raised dais, what perfunctory excuses 
he had offered Mrs. Oakes, hovering there 
to tender her thanks and congratulations, 
he could not remember. Five minutes after 
she had made her final bow, Brazina was 
beside him in the hired limousine, her cloak 
thrown over her costume, her face pale, her 
hands clasped listlessly in her lap. His 
pent up fury spilled over that quiescent 
figure. 

“‘ Well, you would dance there! I said 
it would be a risk—I warned you! Now 
we shall pay for it!” 

She made no response. Sladeck found 
surprise and fresh irritation in her silence. 

“Well, you heard me!” he said sharply. 

“Yes, Macha—I heard you.” 

“ Well, then! You are running risks. 
People are beginning to snoop and pry. 
There was one man there—it was because 
of him that I hurried you away. He recog- 
nized you—of that I am almost certain. 
There is little doubt in my mind that he 
was a detective!” 

It was a random shot, intended to fright- 
en her. As a matter of fact, he had at- 
tributed Carter Oakes’s interest in her to 
a more personal cause. Brazina was beau- 
tiful, and young Oakes had not been moved 
by her art alone. 

Having fired his shot, Sladeck looked for 
a recurrence of the girl’s fright, but she 
said dully: 

“ Yes, I saw; but he is no detective. He 
is the son of the lady for whom I danced.” 

The full significance of that penetrated 
slowly. Sladeck’s bitter outburst had had 
no direct object. It was the culmination 
of an evening that had torn his composure 
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to shreds. He had seen how his high hopes 
were crumbling under the relentless assault 
of time, and he had also seen how vuiner- 
able his own greed had rendered his de- 
fenses. The unexpectedness of her reply 
left him speechless with amazement for a 
moment. Then he turned to her, his face 
livid. 

“ Her son! Then you—you know him?” 

“‘T know he is her son.” 

“ You've talked with him?” 

He waited breathlessly for her repry. It 
came with a broken little sigh. 

“Yes, I have talked with him.” 

That crowned the grisly edifice that Sla- 
deck’s fevered fancies had built. 

“So! You have talked with him! You 
admit it! That is the way you keep your 
promises! That is the thanks I get for 
making you what you are!” For the mo- 
ment the fiction of that generosity was real 
to Sladeck, so long had he held it over her, 
so long had he depended upon its potency 
to subdue her. “ And all this time you’ve 
been striking up acquaintances with any 
one who spoke to you! Perhaps that’s 
why you insisted upon dancing there! You 
knew you’d be dancing for him!” 

He waited for that to rouse her to a re- 
tort, but the dim profile beside him was 
motionless as a bas-relief against the dark 
upholstery. 

“ You will not deny that you have seen 
him before?” 

“JT have seen him before,” she said 
quietly. 

“Oh, you have!” Sladeck’s rage was 
maniacal. “In spite of all I have said! I 
suppose you think he’s worth a risk, just 
because he’s a rich American! What do 
you suppose he’d think of you.if he knew 
you were an escaped immigrant with the 
law on your trail? How much do you 
suppose he’d kotow to you then?” 

Their car had been clogged in a jam of 
traffic. The glare from the arc lights flood- 
ed through the windows, and Sladeck saw 
that she was looking at him, and that there 
was neither fear nor anger in her face, but 
only weariness and incredulity. He was 
abashed, sobered, for the moment. 

“He must have great fascination,” he 
said sullenly, “ to make you forget the risk 
you were running. Perhaps you no longer 
care?” 

“No,” she confessed softly; “ if it were 
not for my debt to you, I would not care. 
It no longer matters.” 
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“Tf it were not for me!” He laughed 
stridently. “ Don’t tell me that you would 
consider me! What am I compared to the 
rich young fool?” 

Knowing her as he did, had Sladeck 
paused to deliberate, he would have said 
anything but that. He was baring his soul 
to her, with all its sordid pettiness, which 
he had been so careful to conceal. He had 
abandoned all effort at restraint. 

“You broke your word to me for him! 
But then se is rich and handsome, of 
course, and an American!” 

“JI did not talk with him much,” said 
Brazina, her fingers weaving restless pat- 
terns on her black cloak. 

“Perhaps you think I will believe that 
now? Perhaps you think I am blind? 
Well, I can still see enough. I can see now 
why you refused to marry me. I’m not 
good enough for you! All this applause 
has gone to your head, just as I feared. 
How long do you think they would stand 
for you at the Opera, if they knew what 
you were? What good would their ap- 
plause do you, if they knew you had 
sneaked into the country without permis- 
sion, that I had found a shelter for you, 
bought your clothes, paid your rent, and 
fed you? And this is the way you show 
your gratitude!” 

He stopped, out of breath, reckless of the 
impression he had made. One thought was 
uppermost in his mind—to hurt her, to 
frighten her; but Brazina was regarding 
him in round-eyed wonder and unbelief. 
He saw that she had retreated into the 
stronghold of her reserve. In her gaze was 
the same veiled contempt that he had read 
in the eyes of Mrs. Oakes’s guests that eve- 
ning, and in the eyes of the maitre de bal- 
let and the impresario. He doubled his 
fist and shook it in her face. 

“Well, let me tell you, you have gone 
too far! Snub me now that you are made, 
will you? You have forgotten that you are 
a fugitive. Well, you are—nothing else! 
Come over here and get the big head, will 
you? Well, they don’t want you here. 
They refused to let you come into the coun- 
try, didn’t they? And they’ll take you out 
soon enough when I tell them where they 
can find you! And I'll tell them! I'll re- 
port you! You can’t treat me like dirt 
under your heels!” 

He mopped his clammy face with a clam- 
my hand. The girl was huddled back 
against the seat, but he knew that she was 


not afraid, that repugnance for him was in 
every line of that young body. 

“Well!” he snarled. “ Well!” 

“Tt is not for me to speak,” she said 
quietly. “ Perhaps it will be best if you 
do as you suggest.” 

She had challenged him, and the weap- 
ons that he had hitherto wielded so effec- 
tively were stripped from his hands. He 
saw that the car had stopped at its desig- 
nated place on the silent street. She did 
not wait for him, but leaped out and walked 
swiftly toward the shoddy old house, while 
he stumbled along at her heels. Words 
were gushing up in his throat, to clog there 
and smother him. 

At the foot of the porch steps she turned 
to face him. She had not lowered her veil, 
and, with its folds fluttering about her head 
and shoulders, she was like a pale Madonna 
in mourning for her Son. There were pity 
and sorrow in the girl’s young face and age- 
less composure in her quiet eyes. 

“Good night, my friend,” she said. 

He lunged forward and clutched her 
hand, his face convulsed. 

“No, don’t go like that!” he begged. 
“ Have you nothing to say to me—no re- 
proaches, even? I spoke as I did because 
I was crazed, I swear it! I—let me come 
up with you. I must explain!” 

Then he saw that his abject contrition 
repelled her as much as his anger had done. 
She shook her head. 

“Tam very tired. Good night!” 

He found himself stumbling down the 
street, reeling like a drunkard, muttering, 
cursing himself. Passing figures edged 
away from him with a tolerant grin. 

The venerable elevator “boy” was 
asleep in his tilted chair, and Sladeck tip- 
toed past him with a sense of relief, though 
he could scarcely drag himself up the long 
flights of stairs. In his living room, he 
dropped weakly on the shabby leather sofa. 
The room swam dizzily, and nausea as- 
sailed him. 

What had he done? What fiend had 
urged him to speak so? How should he 
unsay those things? She would never for- 
give him! 

He had lost his power over her, for she 
no longer cared. Once she discovered that 
she was free, she would be wholly lost to 
him. He was losing not only the high edi- 
fice that his greed had built, but the girl, 
Brazina herself! That—he saw it now— 
was all that mattered. 
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The memory of her as she had turned to 
him just now, her face framed by the rip- 
pling black veil, her eyes deep with com- 
passion, came back to him. He knew now 
that he had forfeited something far more 
precious than the wealth and power of 
which he had dreamed. He had forfeited 
her regard, her respect. It had been the 
first time in all his sordid, exigent life that 
he had inspired a noble emotion in. another. 
True, it had been built upon deception, but 
it had been there. He had known what it 
was to have the respect of a noble and lofty 
nature. Brazina had admired him, had 
hung on his words as on those of an oracle. 
In spite of himself, her faith in him had ex- 
alted him; but now she had lost that. She 
would despise him. 

Sladeck knew that his accusations against 
Brazina had no foundation other than his 
own suspicions. He had known it even as 
he spoke, and his words had acted only as 
a boomerang upon himself. He had 
thought himself clever, strong. He had 
thought to subdue her, to bend her to his 
will. Now he knew that cunning is not 
strength. He had wanted all, and now he 
had lost all. 

As he swayed there on the shabby couch, 
his thoughts were like frantic fingers paw- 
ing through a disordered medicine chest in 
search of some palliative for his anguish. 
Suddenly he found the origin of that ter- 
rible outburst—he had been jealous of that 
lean and stalwart figure, jealous of Carter’s 
easy polish and ingratiating smile. 

It was not the dancer, but the girl, on 
whom his jealous thoughts centered. He 
saw, now, that this had been his most poign- 
ant fear from the first —that her youth 
would reach out for its rightful heritage. 
That insane outburst had been his reaction 
when his fears had been verified. He had 
been crazed by the light he had glimpsed 
in young Oakes’s eyes. 

He was writhing, his face almost dehu- 
manized by his passion and despair. The 
impressive balance in the small bank book 
tucked away in his strong box was no long- 
er a comfort to him. Nothing mattered 
now save Brazina—the girl who had from 
the first eluded him, before whom, from the 
first, he had been forced to bend the knee. 
Mean, obscure, handicapped from birth by 
an inbred servility, Sladeck had held a brief 
eminence in her eyes, and had lost it. 

He paced the little room, his dinner coat 
flung off, his shoulders sagging, his eyes 
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wild. He told himself that to-morrow he 
would go to Brazina. He would get on his 
knees before her—he would grovel! He 
would take the little book that recorded her 
earnings, lay it at her feet, and tell her that 
she was rich. She would despise him, but 
might she not also forgive him, as women 
did forgive men? 


XXV 


BrAZINA passed the night in fitful lapses 
from consciousness that were scarcely sleep 
and brought no real rest. She was up soon 
after dawn, padding about softly in a pair 
of worn slippers and a cheap, fuzzy bath 
robe, her hair trailing down her back in 
two plump strands. 

From her window she watched the city 
rouse itself for the day’s routine. Factory 
girls hurried past, breathing little clouds of 
steam into the chill morning air, their high 
heels clicking on the pavements, earrings 
dangling from beneath their cheap, smart 
hats. Men wearing baggy trousers and car- 
rying lunch boxes dragged past, and still 
other men who wore well pressed clothes 
and swung walking sticks which, even at 
this hour, lent them the jaunty air they 
cultivated. 

Blinds were still drawn over many win- 
dows, or the sashes were flung wide, show- 
ing glimpses of peeling iron bedsteads still 
lumpily occupied. It was a different city, 
this, from the one that Brazina invaded on 
her evening at the opera; but she had 
learned to love them both during those lone- 
ly months when, like another Lady of Sha- 
lott, she had hovered behind her shadowing 
curtains, weaving her bright and futile 
dreams. 

A month before, Macha Sladeck’s terri- 
ble threat would have prostrated her as the 
thought of the immigrants’ island out there 
in the harbor always prostrated her. This 
morning she seemed incapable of emotion. 

“T am half sick of shadows,” she might 
have said, with the lady of the poem, for 
Sir Launcelot had ridden past. Mirrored 
in the eyes of her knight she had seen the 
magic wonders of the world that lay outside 
her shuttered prison, and straightway that 
prison had become unendurable. 

It was not the thought of Carter Oakes, 
or of Macha Sladeck’s threat, that capped 
her misery this morning, but the conviction 
of her own perfidy. She had betrayed him, 
Macha had said, and she shuddered as she 
recalled his face, twisted, scarcely recog- 
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nizable. It was true—she had broken her 
promises, she had betrayed her benefactor, 
out there on the moon-drenched balcony 
where Carter Oakes had followed her. His 
final words were about her like an inde- 
structible web: 

“ Now you are not free!” 

And that, also, was true. She was en- 
chained utterly—she who was already 
chained by duty and fear and honor. Car- 
ter Oakes would seek her out. She knew 
that she would live in mingled terror and 
ecstasy until he had found her; and when 
he found her, what then? 

All night she had gone over it again and 
again. She had thought of her duty to 
Macha Sladeck, and to the little fat man of 
the opera, and to the kindly maitre de bal- 
let. She had imperiled them, too, for she 
had given Carter Oakes the key to her shad- 
owed retreat, and he would come, ruthless, 
irresistible. He would remember, if he had 
not already done so, where it was that he 
had seen her and talked with her; and if 
he remembered, what then? Could it be 
true, as Sladeck had said, that he would be 
contemptuous of her because she had 
broken the laws of his country? 

Her thoughts were like weary feet tread- 
ing an endless mill, bringing her no solu- 
tion, no solace. Now she heard the house 
about her stirring to life—footsteps in the 
hall, broken bits of sentences. They were 
vaguely reassuring, those sounds—some- 
thing concrete and homely. Her mind fas- 
tened itself upon them tenaciously. 

She started toward the kitchenette, to 
make coffee, when a knocking at her door 
brought her heart into her mouth. 

It was not Macha Sladeck’s signal, but 
she responded automatically, for this morn- 
ing her world was beset by vague auguries 
that set it apart from other mornings. The 
landlady, whom she had seen occasionally 
lurking in the hall downstairs, stood on the 
threshold. Her blousy, uncorseted figure 
bulged through the thin fabric of her ki- 
mono, and her curl papers were showing lit- 
tle barbs through the lace and ribbon of 
her soiled boudoir cap. Her skin was the 
shade of cooked oatmeal. 

She greeted Brazina with a grin that was 
reminiscent of an interrupted breakfast of 
eggs and bread. 

“Good morning, Miss Slade!” It was 
the first time that Brazina had heard the 
name under which she occupied the apart- 
ment. “I thought maybe you might use 
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this bottle of milk. The folks that gets it 
every morning—parlor floor front, you 
know—they’re away for the week-end. I 
hate to see it go to waste, and I got all I 
can use myself.” 

Brazina took the bottle mechanically. 

“ Thank you! You are very kind.” 

“Not a bit of it,” declared the woman 
stoutly. ‘Some one might’s well get the 
use of it.” She grinned again. ‘ You been 
gettin’ along fine with your English, ain’t 
your I remember, when you first come, 
you couldn’t speak a word, hardly.” 

“T spik not very well now,” replied Bra- 
zina, her eyes warming. 

“ But you do fine! You’re some kind of 
a Russian, ain’t you? Seemed like I recog- 
nized the lingo I heard you speakin’ with 
your friend—these walls is like paper, you 
know. I used to have a friend that spoke 
just like you.” 

“Yes?” said Brazina, and shifted the 
bottle from one hand to the other. 

“‘ Yeh, she was fine, but she’s gone back 
now—had a hard enough time gettin’ into 
the country. They held her up at Ellis Is- 
land.” The landlady propped her crooked 
elbow against the door jamb, and smiled 
once more. “ There’s a place, now, that 
Ellis Island! J don’t see no sense in it, I 
must say — keeping those poor foreigners 
cooped up over there. Why, I was readin’ 
a piece in the paper not so long ago—you 
don’t read English, yet, I suppose—well, 
this piece was telling about how sad some 
of those cases are. There was one—a man 
—he was some kind of a Russian, too, come 
to think about it—they wouldn’t let him 
in, and he committed suicide. He jumped 
off the wall and drowned himself. Well, 
they tried to find his body—” 

She pursed her lips as if trying to recall 
the rest of the “ piece ” she had read. Bra- 
zina had been listening, as she always lis- 
tened when she was addressed in English, 
with her head tilted slightly to one side, her 
forehead marked with her effort to follow 
the strange words. At the mention of the 
gray-walled island that had haunted her 
these past months, her face had gone white. 
Now her free hand was at her throat. 

“Man named Laborga—or something 
like that, it was,” the woman was saying. 

The abortive story, coupled with the 
name, swept away all fear, all discretion. 
The crash of the milk bottle, as it tumbled 
to the floor, and the girl’s excited cry came 
together. 
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“Laborga? Yes, yes! What is it you 
say of him?” 

“Nothing, my dear—not one little 
thing,” Slad McCullough said genially, as 
he stepped across the bottle and the spread- 
ing white puddle into the room. ‘“ Don’t 
let her kid you! Say, got a rag? Better 
find one and wipe up this mess.” 

“My Gawd, how’d I know she’d drop 
it?” demanded the landlady, aggrieved, 
and clumped down the stairs. 

Brazina had stepped back, her eyes wild. 
Instinctively she drew the collar of her bath 
robe closer about her throat, staring up into 
the detective’s big red face. 

“What is it? What does she say of my 
father?” 
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“Nothing, my dear! She was spoofing 
you, teasing you, stringing you—there, 
them three’s all the languages I know.” 

“ But she spik his name!” 

“Well, it’s your name, too, ain’t it? 
Sure! Suits you a darn sight better than— 
what is it?—Slade? Laborga’s your name, 
ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” she said, still bewildered, still 
standing with the door knob under her 
hand. 

“ Well, that’s all J want to know! La- 
borga’s the name I’ve been looking for. If 
you’re a good girl, you'll slip on something 
and come along with me. We got a date, 
you and I, and you notice I came early 
so’s to avoid the rush, girly!” 


(To be concluded in the March number of Munsey’s MacazIneE), 





BALLADE OF THE FICKLE MOON 


Your lovely face is mine no more, 
Though once indeed I dreamed it mine; 

Another wears what once I wore, 
Sole lord, he deems, of your divine; 
Yet not for that do I repine, 

Nor him would viciously lampoon; 
Perhaps it is that I opine 

Nor he, nor I, can own the moon. 


Though he behind his guarded door 

All for himself would hoard your shine, 
As I once locked you in before, 

And made of you a secret shrine, 

*Tis vain your beauty to confine. 
Poor self-deluded pantaloon, 

Some day he, too, shall peak and pine— 
Nor he, nor I, can own the moon. 


He, too, shall learn my lesson sore, 
As from his arms you disentwine, 
And with another paramour 
You laugh and drink the yellow wine, 
Clinging like tendrils of the vine 
About his neck in amorous swoon; 
Oh, lovely lunar concubine, 
Nor he, nor I, can own the moon. 


ENVOI 


Prince, to all lovers here’s a sign— 

Though we with dreams the truth festoon, 
All soon or late must her resign— 

Nor he, nor I, can own the moon. 





Oliver C. Moore 




















Hog Froman’s Daughter 


HOW A PROSPEROUS IOWA FARMER WAS HOUNDED BY AN 
OLD SCANDAL 


By Howard Owen Erickson 


OG FROMAN stood at the tall 
board fence, looking intently out 
over a wave of red swine that moved 

slowly along the pastured hillside beyond 
the feeding pens. He was a stocky man in 
baggy blue overalls, with a wrinkled jacket 
of denim about his hunched shoulders. His 
hair, mustache, and eyebrows were bristly 
and black, and his face was red and deeply 
seamed. 

An old woman—his mother—came out 
of the little faded white house behind the 
maple trees and walked across the yard to- 
ward him. Out of the corner of his green- 
ish eye he watched her. 

Scrawny and bent, a basket under her 
arm, she stumped through the swinging gate 
that he opened for her. She was forever 
gathering cobs, though she already had 
stacked up more of them for fuel than the 
family could burn in years. There was no 
use in being so saving, but then it was a 
good trait, and he was glad she had dinned 
thrift at him. 

In a moment his gaze returned to the 
hillside, red with hogs in the waning sun of 
afternoon, and exulted there in miserly 
pride. He surveyed the animals tearing up 
the turf with leisurely snouts, and sniffed 
the smell of their uncleanness, borne to him 
on the autumn wind. 

His mother began gathering cobs in the 
pen where he fed his hogs, and he con- 
tinued to exult as he looked up and down 
the pasture at his rooting herd. He had 
more than a hundred out there—one hun- 
dred and seven, not counting the twenty- 

seven fattening in the pen on the other side 
of the hog house. He had one of the fin- 
est breeds of Duroc-Jerseys in that country, 
or even in all northwest Iowa. His neigh- 
bors—though they seldom visited Froman, 
or did more than speak or nod to him in 
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greeting—never failed to look closely upon 
his hogs as they drove past. 

Froman had two eighties of land, sub- 
stantially improved and stocked, as a re- 
sult of his industry and thrift; but of all 
his material possessions he took most satis- 
faction in his hogs. He almost lived with 
them. He nursed them through the cold 
and rainy springtime, and through the peril 
of cholera, seldom losing any in the recur- 
ring plagues. 

He had a way with hogs, a faculty of 
knowing their traits and gaining their lik- 
ing and confidence. Indeed, there was 
something of the hog in his nature, people 
said. They went on to aver that he looked 
like a swine, with his bristles, his hairy nose 
and ears, and his surly, grunting manner. 
They never spoke of him except as Hog 
Froman. 

His eyes strayed from the red of hogs to 
a flare of red in the roadway—a little figure 
in a rose-colored dress and sunbonnet. The 
farmer’s eyes followed it with a gleam of 
happy pride that sight of the red sheen of 
swine had not awakened. It was his daugh- 
ter Belle, scarcely seven years old. She was 
walking slowly, not racing swiftly home- 
ward as she had been doing every day of 
the fortnight or more since she had started 
to school for the first time. 

As she drew nearer, Froman saw that her 
head was drooping, and that her tin dinner 
pail swung limply from her little red fist. 
He stepped toward her as she crawled under 
the fence into the barnyard. Her eyes 
were red and swollen with tears, and she 
was sobbing vehemently. 

With solicitude on his gnarled features, 
Froman took the child’s hand. He pulled 
her after him to a wagon tongue, upon 
which he sat and drew her to his side, strok- 
ing the heaving little shoulders. 
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“What’s the matter, Belle?” 

The child kept on crying, and her father 
continued to pet and soothe her. Finally 
she grew calmer, gave him a quick look, 
and said: 

“They said you stole hogs!” 

Froman’s red face flamed still more. His 
eyes blinked, then opened wide. A cackling 
laugh came to him. Facing about, he noted 
the old woman passing with her basket of 
cobs; then again he turned a dumfounded 
glance on Belle. 

“ You never did, did you, pa?” the child 
insisted, not crying now, and her father 
thought he read suspicion in her gaze. 

For a moment he stared over her head 
at the red vista of swine in the pasture, but 
no joyous pride of possession filled him at 
the sight. 

“ Don’t mind them—they told you lies!” 
he spluttered, when he had found his tongue 
at last. 

Belle was relating the insults of the little 
devils at school, her blue eyes still bleared. 

“Fred Parsons kept saying, ‘ Peter Fro- 
man stole a pig and away he ran.’ Elsie 
Ingstrom asked me, ‘Whose pigpen did 
your papa steal you from?’ ” 

“Don’t mind them! Don’t pay any at- 
tention to them—they told you lies!” Fro- 
man repeated angrily, letting his arm fall 
from about the little girl. 

He left her, and, going over to the well, 
began to pump water for the hogs, which 
were beginning to straggle into the pens 
alongside the trough. 

Soon, with the happy resiliency of child- 
hood, Belle raced toward the house. A 
sleepy dog stretched himself on the porch, 
rose, and came to meet her. She began to 
romp about the yard with her pet, forget- 
ful of her grief and of what the children 
had said about her father. 


il 


As he pumped the water through the 
long wooden spout, Froman swore so sav- 
agely that some of the sleek hogs paused 
between gulps, to draw back and eye him 
curiously or uneasily. He did not see them 
or their, mates beyond in the pasture. He 
was thinking—thinking of the past, called 
up by the child’s words. 

He had never stolen hogs, but a long time 
ago, because he had been thrifty, and 
wouldn’t let -his shiftless neighbors pasture 
their stock on his crops, they had invented 
and spread the story that he was a thief. 
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He remembered how often in the early days 
their stray pigs had prowled through his 
corn. From time to time, after he had be- 
come tired of chasing the trespassers from 
his land, he would open the gate of his hog 
pasture and let them in. 

He had meant to tell the neighbors to 
come and get their stock; but he had 
warned the lazy devils often enough to keep 
their cattle and hogs at home, and the pests 
had eaten and spoiled a lot of his crops. 
Besides, he was getting used to seeing these 
strange pigs among his own. He did not 
have so many or such fine hogs then; so 
he kept the wanderers, though his mother 
shook her head and muttered that it was 
stealing, and that he would have to pay for 
the hogs some day, in one way or another. 

A few of the owners claimed their prop- 
erty. Others made no fuss, letting him 
keep their stock; but all joined in spread- 
ing the story that he was a hog thief. The 
actual particulars were exaggerated to the 
biggest lies. He learned of that through 
Oleson, a Swede, with whom he was friend- 
ly in a distant kind of way. 

People told circumstantial tales of how 
Hog Froman went out and did his stealing, 
describing how he would set out at night 
and slink among the sleeping swine, look- 
ing, smelling, grunting as if he were a hog 
himself. Then he would seize an animal 
with his hands, stifling its squeals, and bear 
it away on his back to his pen. 

Later, after he had begun to build up 
his herd of Jerseys, they said that he got 
his start in them through theft, merely be- 
cause there were two or three red hogs 
among his neighbors’ stock that he had shut 
up in his pasture. 

After all this slander, Froman was care- 
ful to Iet no more of other people’s hogs get 
mixed up with his. In time, so far as he 
could learn, the neighborhood had quit tell- 
ing lies about him, though some people said 
that he killed his wife with overwork. 

He stopped pumping, for the trough was 
full, and the hogs were leaving it for the 
pasture and the mud puddle behind the 
shed. Yes, he had almost forgotten those 
lies. He hadn’t thought of them for years, 
until his little girl came home to-day with 
her tearful story. 

He turned toward the house, with a 
brooding stare at his daughter playing be- 
fore the door. She was pretty child, with 
the ruddy hair, blue eyes, and smiling face 
that had been her mother’s. Froman’s wife, 
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whom he had married as an immigrant girl, 
had died when Belle was scarcely more than 
ababy. The grandmother, harsh and fret- 
ful, cared for the child only in a mechanical 
way; so the father had essayed the part of 
mother, and there came to be an intimate 
companionship between himself and Belle. 

He talked to her of his hogs, talking of 
them as of something more than pounds of 
pork or heads of swine. He encouraged 
her to make playmates of the little pigs. 
Never had he said anything of the neigh- 
bors’ lies, and he cautioned his mother not 
to speak of them to Belle. She was scarcely 
old enough to understand, and by the time 
she grew up people would have forgotten 
the old stories. 

Now he saw that people had not forgot- 
ten, and that she knew. It hurt him tre- 
mendously. For a long time, after the day 
when she returned from school with the 
taunts of her playmates on her lips, he 
brooded over it. He was tortured by the 
fear that Belle might share the popular be- 
lief about him, though he had told her that 
the neighbors’ stories were lies. 

As time passed, however, he became con- 
vinced that the girl was little troubled by 
what the other children said. She did not 
talk much to him of what went on outside 
their home, though their close comradeship 
continued; but he gathered that her mates 
had tired of tormenting her—because, he 
supposed, she refused to pay attention to 
their deviling. 

So again Froman felt relief, as the old 
lies slept, and his thoughts once more set- 
tled tranquilly on the twin objects of his 
affectionate pride—his hogs and his daugh- 
ter. He still talked to Belle of the pigs, 
avoiding, of course, the old sore place. She 
showed interest, though he sometimes felt 
that she did this chiefly to give him 
pleasure. 

The father rejoiced to see that she was 
treated by the neighbors as one of them- 
selves, as far as he could learn. So she 
flowered into youth, without being annoyed 
or shamed by repute of what he had been; 
and Froman came to believe that the old 
scandal would not pursue him beyond his 
generation. 

Til 


BELLE was a very desirable girl, with 
eager, impressionable eyes, and cheeks of 
a bright apple red. She had a cheerful, 
laughing disposition. She liked bright col- 
12 
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ors and pretty things, and her father indul- 
gently let her buy what she wanted at the 
store, for he was prospering, and had more 
land and more hogs than ever. He did not 
object when she had the neighborhood 
dressmaker sew for her, though her grand- 
mother did some grumbling, to which 
neither Froman nor Belle paid attention. 
Her father rebuked the old woman roughly 
when she insisted that the girl should help 
with outdoor chores and work in the field. 

Through childhood and youth Belle’s 
smile and laugh and hum of song made 
her presence a joyous one in the somber old 
place. Froman felt as much pleasure in 
looking at her and listening to her as he 
found in busying himself among his hogs, 
or in staring at their red luster in the green 
of spring or the snow of winter time. 

Then, suddenly, it seemed to him, a day 
came when her smile was less bright and 
frequent, and a wistfulness appeared in her 
eyes, which often bore traces of tears. 

On Sunday mornings, and often on week- 
day evenings, after getting ready for 
church, prayer meetings, or parties, she 
would sit all dressed up on the porch, or 
would flit about her flower garden, with her 
eyes upon the slanting roadway. Then, 
after a time, she would drive away wher- 
ever she was going, or would trudge dis- 
consolately back into the house. At meals 
she would sit idle, or merely nibbling at the 
food upon her plate, her mind not on things 
about her. She took no interest when her 
father chattered of his wonderful swine. 

Her behavior mystified and alarmed Fro- 
man. What was the matter, he asked her 
again and again? Wasn’t she feeling well? 
Was there anything she wanted him to buy 
for her? 

Her reply was always the same: 

“Oh, I’m all right, pa.” 

If he repeated his questions too often, 
she would ignore them, or would reply more 
impatiently. He felt that a wall was being 
reared between them. 

“What’s the matter with Belle?” he 
grumbled in desperation to his mother, one 
morning, as he passed through the kitchen. 

The old woman was lighting a match to 
a small twist of hay beneath corncobs in the 
stove. She cackled. 

“ Maybe it’s because she ain’t got a fel- 
low. She’s twenty, and pretty near an old 
maid. Why, I had a man long before I was 
that old!” She clamped down the stove 
lid, to shut off the smoke from the cobs, 
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and grumbled: “ The way she lays in bed 
in the morning, she’ll never get a man, if 
they knew about her!” 

Froman felt a sickly sensation in the pit 
of his stomach. So that was it — Belle 
didn’t have any fellows! That was why she 
acted so queerly. The truth of it sank into 
his consciousness as he left the house and 
plodded about, feeding his horses, and car- 
rying swill to his splendid hogs, which 
seemed far away and impersonal to him 
now. 

Of course, Belle wasn’t so old. She was 
no old maid. She wasn’t eighteen yet. His 
mother had stretched the truth about her 
age, as she had about the girl’s habits in 
the morning. As a matter of fact, Belle 
was always up almost as soon as himself. 

As he looked toward the house, he caught 
the glint of her red dress against the rising 
sun in the doorway. Why didn’t she have 
a fellow? 

On his infrequent visits to the church, he 
had noted with a father’s pride the way the 
young men behaved toward Belle. Froman 
seldom left the farm, except to go to town. 
His daughter drove her own horse, which 
he had bought for her. He could see that 
the young fellows were attracted by her 
good looks, her stylish clothes, and her 
pleasant, smiling ways. Until the old wom- 
an spoke of it to-day, it had never occurred 
to him to wonder why the boys did not call 
on Belle, or take her about to places, as 
they took other girls. 

He remembered how she had so often 
waited in holiday finery on the porch, or 
among her flowers, with eyes turned toward 
the road. She was waiting, he understood 
now, for some fellow to take her somewhere 
—for some fellow who never came. 

No, it had never so much as entered his 
mind to inquire why she didn’t have a beau. 
He hadn’t even noticed that she didn’t have 
one. Only last Sunday he had teased her 
about that dumb, bashful Warren Phillips, 
whose people, poor, shiftless renters, had 
moved into the neighborhood this spring. 

Sitting on a step of the porch in her 
“ nice clothes,”’ Belle had remarked to him, 
as a team and buggy loomed into view in 
the road: 

- “That isn’t Warren Phillips, is it?” 

Froman had laughed. 

“So you are expecting him?” he asked. 

“ He said he would come over some Sun- 
day,” replied Belle, with serious face. 
When she saw that the man in the buggy 
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was not Warren, and that he didn’t stop, 
she rose and walked into the house. 

Froman had thought nothing of her 
words, had not given the Phillips boy a 
thought from that time till now. What a 
witless, callous father he was, had always 
been! 

Why shouldn’t she have a fellow? Why 
were the young men not running after her? 
She was young, pretty, and pleasant. She 
had good clothes, and there was money in 
the family. Froman racked his brains so 
much over the question, as he did his 
chores, that Belle had to call him to break- 
fast twice before he heard her. 

As he went toward the door of the 
kitchen, he saw his mother pumping a pail 
of water from the houseyard well. He 
paused and asked in a low voice: 

“ Why shouldn’t my Belle, she have a 
fellow?” 

The old woman vented her mirthless, ma- 
licious cackle as she pumped on. Then, 
grinning over her shoulder at him, she said: 

“You know!” 

Froman caught her roughly by the arm. 

“You tell me, by hell, or P’ll—” 

The woman looked about cautiously, to 
see that Belle was not within hearing. 

‘““ Who wants to marry a hog thief’s girl?” 
she mumbled. 

““What’s that, by God?” snarled the 
farmer, beginning to shake her. 

But she wrenched her withered arm free 
and stumped into the house, cackling to 
herself. 

IV 






THE words of the malignant old woman 
stupefied Froman. He could scarcely force 
himself to swallow a few spoonfuls of oat- 
meal and the black coffee of which he al- 
ways drank half a dozen cups in the morn- 
ing. He was dazed and crushed by the 
terrible implication. 

It was days before he could get it through 
his head that his mother was right as to 
the reason why the young men of the neigh- 
borhood shunned his daughter. He had 
thought that people had forgotten those lies 
by this time. He had all but forgotten 
them himself; but he had thought the 
same thing before, and had learned his mis- 
take. He recalled the day when Belle came 
home from school with them on her tongue. 
Once more he could see the little girl, her 
body shaken with sobs, and her eyes red 
and swollen with tears. 




























Yes, his mother was right about the 

young men, but wrong in calling him a 
thief. He wasn’t a thief, and never had 
been, though he did wish that he had kept 
his neighbors’ pigs out of his pasture. He 
was filled with a terrible bitterness against 
his neighbors, against himself, and against 
the fate that visited the damnable past 
upon his innocent child. 

He wondered if Belle knew why men left 
her alone as if she were accursed. Had she 
remembered what the other children told 
her that autumn day so long ago? He 
could not read, in her melancholy and irri- 
table manner, whether she blamed him; 
yet he sensed the wall between them, as he 
had sensed it ever since he had remarked 
the change in his daughter. 

The gnawing thought that he had robbed 
her of her heritage, the suspicion that per- 
haps she knew and hated him, poisoned his 
spirit and deprived him of his peace of 
mind. It even robbed him of the enjoy- 
ment he had so long taken in his treasured 
swine. Fear was in his brooding eyes on 
this Sunday morning, as he stood at the 
board fence, gazing dully over the pastured 
hillside, which was red with pigs in the 
bright spring sunshine. 

He loitered there at the barrier, still a 
stocky man in baggy blue overalls, with a 
wrinkled jacket of denim about his hunched 
shoulders. His bristling hair, mustache, 
and eyebrows were gray, and his face was 
redder and more seamed with time. The 
odor of hogs went out from him—a smell 
that seemed a part of Froman. 

_ His bitter eyes concentrated on the hill- 
side, where hogs by hundreds, young and 
old, were rooting about in the sod. In his 
miserly love of swineflesh, he forgot for a 
time his griefs and troubles. He drank in 
the pleasant aroma of the hog yard, where 
his mother was heaping cobs into a basket. 

“ Pa!” a young voice called. 

He turned. It was Belle, on the front 
porch of the house. She was smiling with 
wistful eagerness. 

The father’s eyes gleamed with a pride 
that the vernal sheen of swine could not 
rouse. How pretty she was there, with the 
sunlight on her ruddy hair and sparkling 
cheeks! How becoming were her white 
blouse and the bright blue of her skirt! 
How many Sunday mornings had he not 
seen her about the house and yard, gather- 
ing flowers, staring wistfully out along the 
roadway! 
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“Pa!” she called again. 
“ Yes, Belle?” 

“Do you see anybody coming up the 
road?” 

“No, I don’t, Belle.” 

“T was thinking maybe Warren would 
be over to-day.” 

She descended the steps and walked to- 
ward the flower garden. So she was still 
expecting Warren! Too bad! Several 
Sundays had passed without any sign of 
him, and Froman had become convinced 
that the old hog story had got to the Phil- 
lips family, though they were new in the 
community. Well, if there were any other 
fellows for Belle, Froman wouldn’t be so 
much disappointed if he didn’t show up. 

As for Belle, she evidently had not ceased 
to expect the young man. The farmer 
lighted his pipe and started toward the 
barn, to harness the horse for her. He was 
arrested by the girl’s excited voice from the 
flower garden. 

“Oh, pa, there’s a team coming!” she 
cried. 

The father’s eyes ranged along the road- 
way, a thin dark line that ran irregularly 
between green fields. He saw a team and 
vehicle approaching—a team of light bay 
horses, hitched to a shiny buggy, with the 
top drawn back, and with white rings glit- 
tering from the harness in the gay sunlight 
of the spring morning. 

Yes, it was Warren Phillips, that young 
booby! Booby or not, Belle was eagerly 
awaiting him, and Froman himself was glad 
to see him come. He wasn’t much, neither 
the boy nor his father, the farmer mused 
grimly; but almost any fellow was better 
than nobody. 

Froman walked to the horse barn and 
sat down on the door sill, to be on hand to 
welcome the visitor. He was glad he didn’t 
have to harness and hitch up Belle’s horse, 
for her to go away alone. 


V 


Younc Phillips’s team approached the 
Froman farm place at a leisurely trot, ap- 
peared to hesitate at the farmhouse drive- 
way, and then jerked suddenly into it and 
drew within the yard. Warren Phillips sat 
self-consciously and uncomfortably on the 
stiff black leather of the buggy seat, his 
brown derby hat and tight-fitting clothes 
looking as new as the varnished body of the 
vehicle. 


Warren was a _ good-looking enough 
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youth, with a shy, red face. He kept rub- 
bing the blond down on his upper lip with 
one nervous hand, while with the other he 
guided his horses. Belle was at a rosebush, 
pretending to be surprised by the appear- 
ance of the youth, though she had timed 
her movements to be at the bush near the 
gate when he drove by. 

She faced him smiling, with happiness in 
her eyes. It was the moment she had lived 
for—the coming of her beau to take her 
somewhere. 

The young man blushed still redder than 
his natural hue, and pushed up his hat brim 
in a confused manner. In a panic, he urged 
the horses forward with the lines. He 
would drive past Belle and fasten his horses 
to a hayrack wagon standing there. That 
would give him time to compose himself. 
Besides, there wouldn’t be anything else for 
him to do then but accost the girl. 

He stopped his team at the rack and 
got out of the buggy, feeling still more agi- 
tated and fearful instead of more easy, sens- 
ing how tight his new suit of clothes was. 
He knew that his face was flaming hotter 
than ever, for he could feel the sweat stand- 
ing thick on his forehead; and yet the day 
was no more than comfortably warm. 

He tied the horses, taking as much time 
to knot the halter ropes as he could, and 
carefully examining the harness, to see that 
all the straps were carefully buckled. He 
took out his white handkerchief and flicked 
the horsehairs from his clothes, glancing 
furtively toward the house. 

A gleam of sunlight fell on the girl’s fair 
hair, and caught his eyes. His heart 
pounded with almost suffocating force. 
He wished he had not come, or had gone on 
past the drive leading to the Fromans’ door. 
If there were only some way to banish the 
wayward blood from his face, where it al- 
ways fled when he encountered women, es- 


' pecially young and pretty women, such as 


Belle! 

He had stored up a lot of bright and airy 
things to say to Froman’s daughter, but he 
knew he could never bring himself to say 
them. 

With a tremendous sense of shame he re- 
called a winter day, more than a year ago, 
in eastern Iowa, when he had gone to the 
schoolhouse to take the teacher for a ride. 
In his timidity he had driven by, amid the 
derisive hoots of the children, who knew 
that their tyrant had been awaiting his 
promised coming. He had not cared so 
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much about the schoolma’am, but he was 
head over heels in love with Belle Froman. 

A wild desire seized him to unfasten his 
horses and whip them blindly away out into 
the road, or even to scurry homeward on 
foot, across the yard and the fields. Then 
he saw a new chance of respite. The 
hunched figure of Froman, with his bristly 
gray mustache and eyebrows, his red, leath- 
ery face, and his fierce, staring eyes, ap- 
peared, walking toward him from the barn. 
Somehow the old man gave Warren the il- 
lusion of a scraggy, gray boar. The im- 
pression called to mind old Froman’s fame 
as a hog man, though the youth had never 
heard the story of his having been a hog 
thief. 

“ How do?” mumbled Froman, with a 
gray smile meant to be friendly. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Froman?” gulped 
Warren. “Say,” he went on desperately, 
seeking some way of postponing the dread- 
ed moment of meeting Belle, “ I’d like to 
look at your hogs.” 

The old man glared at him with steely 
suspicion; but young Phillips was already 
nervously advancing toward the fence, near 
where old Mrs. Froman was gathering cobs 
and putting them into her basket. The 
farmer followed Warren with short, jerky 
steps of his stocky legs, his face still, scowl- 
ing with suspicion of the other’s speech and 
action. 

“ My!” cried the youth, stopping at the 
fence, and looking at the red wave of hog- 
flesh along the slope. ‘ My goodness, but 
that’s some bunch of hogs you got, Mr. 
Froman!” 

He was indeed impressed with wonder 
by the spectacle, but his words were in- 
spired less by admiration than by his de- 
sire to do or say something to delay the 
panicky moment of confronting Belle. On 
reflection, he saw here was a chance to flat- 
ter and please the old man. Once on 
friendly terms, they could drift toward the 
house together, and he could hail the daugh- 
ter offhand, just as if he were here for some 
other purpose, and was merely running into 
her by accident. 

At the boy’s praises for the pigs, the 
fierce eyes of Froman kindled almost into 
a smile, and his scowling face relaxed, 
though a trace of suspicion still lingered. 
The old hog man felt himself warming up 
somewhat toward this lad, whose eyes were 
fixed in enthusiasm on the pig-smeared land- 
scape; but he said nothing, venting only a 





























































grunt, still reluctant to believe that the 
youth did not veil some insult in his words. 

Warren found the silence uncomfortable. 

“You bet you certainly got some fine 
hogs there,” he continued, with exaggerated 
emphasis. “ Say, don’t you think them red 
hogs are more hardy than Poland Chinas 
or some of them other kinds? Or is it be- 
cause you take such good care of them?” 

Froman smiled all over his face, com- 
pletely captivated by the youth’s praise. 
His sullen reticence was dissipated, and he 
drifted into talk of hogs, Durocs in general 
and his own, warming into enthusiasm. 
Then, in a few moments, his flush of ardor 
over, he lapsed into quiet, but a pleasant, 
not a suspicious quiet. 

Again Warren fidgeted uncomfortably. 

“You bet you certainly got some fine 
hogs,” he repeated, with the same gusto as 
before. ‘“ You certainly know how to raise 
them right!” 

The youth paused as Froman’s eyes again 
kindled. 

“ Say, Mr. Froman,” he went on, ‘“‘ where 
did you get your start with them kind of 
hogs?” 

Froman stared blankly at the speaker, 
grinning uncomprehendingly, suspicion stir- 
ring in him anew. 

“ What you say?” he asked. 

“ How did you get your start with them 
kind of hogs?” Warren went blithely on, 
bent on getting the old man launched on 
the narrative of his beginning with his red 
breed. 

The words “ Get your start with them 
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kind of hogs ” were penetrating Froman’s 
thick consciousness. Warren was surprised 
at the change in the farmer’s face. The 
fierce eyes flamed. The red corrugations of 
the old man’s face grew redder with apo- 
plectic blood. The great shoulders hunched 
over still more. In his tremendous fury the 
farmer appeared to the terrified youth to 
take on anew, in added measure, the form 
of a raging boar. 

“ By God, Ill fix you!” Froman yelled. 

He ripped off his jacket, half tearing a 
sleeve from the garment in his violence, and 
lunged at Warren with knotted fists. 

Frightened, dazed, unable to grasp the 
meaning of the farmer’s stormy fury, in- 
capable of finding his voice to ask what was 
wrong, Warren dodged as Froman’s hairy 
fists swung at him. Forgetting his horse 
and buggy at the rack, he ran across the 
farmyard for the public road as fast as he 
could go. Behind him rushed Froman with 
brandished fists and roaring voice. 

Jumping over a wagon box in the way, 
Warren leaped through the barbed wire 
fence without a look at the motionless fig- 
ure of a young girl with bewildered face in 
the gateway before the house. He bolted 
across the road into the grain field, while 
Froman stood at the fence, shouting horri- 
ble, incoherent curses. 

The old woman raised her head over her 
basket and stared in turn at the girl at the 
gate, the man at the barrier, and the figure 
fleeing across the green oat land. Then, 
with an inscrutable smile, she went on gath- 
ering cobs. 





YOUR LITTLE HAT 


TuHart little hat, so softly blue 

To match your smiling eyes, is new; 
Tis such a roguish little shape, 

Just curved to let your curls escape 
Its saucy brim, and, like a kiss, 

A pink rose marks an emphasis. 


I'll not say it becomes you—no, 

Such petty tribute falls below 

The truth. For all its artful grace, 
The hat serves but to frame your face; 
And what I want to say is that 

You do become the little hat! 


Charlotte Mish 
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The Flower of Truth 


THE MUTUAL CONFIDENCES OF A MAN AND A GIRL WHO MET 
IN PECULIAR CIRCUMSTANCES 


By Lois Fink Honberger 


ERHAPS Peter might not have gone 
so far out of his way to help her if 
she hadn’t been so easy to look at. 

She was little and cute and appealing, with 
frightened pansy eyes beneath the saucy 
feather parrot that adorned her brown hat. 

His train had literally crawled all the 
way from Philadelphia behind the snow 
plows, and had groaned and creaked 
through a near-blizzard into the bustling 
haven of the Pennsylvania Station fully two 
hours behind schedule. Rotten luck! He 
surrendered his heavy pigskin bag to the 
first of the importunate flock of red-caps— 
porters always flocked around Peter, be- 
cause he looked both opulent and good- 
natured—dashed up the stairs ahead of the 
crowd, and made for the telephone stand in 
the main waiting room. 

It was ten minutes past six right now. 
Probably, though, Bill would expect him 
to be delayed by the storm, and would stick 
around the oifice. Peter told the porter to 
wait, and took up his stand with several 
other impatient folk before the high desk. 
Immediately, because he towered above the 
rest, he caught the operator’s eye. 

“ Wha’ number?” she demanded crisply. 

Peter and the girl in front of him both 
spoke at once. Of course, being a gentle- 
man, Peter retired in her favor, even though 
he was in such a deuce of a hurry. He no- 
ticed that her short beaver coat was very 
swank, and that the feather parrot was a 
pleasing but unnatural combination of 
green, burnt orange, and tan. Funny, the 
way women rigged themselves out! All 
just alike—no individuality! This one 
looked sweet sixteen—with her back to him 
—and might be sixty. He was vaguely 
aware that she had given her number. 

“‘ And I want to—to reverse the charges, 
please.” 
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A young voice, unmistakably. Such a 
low, embarrassed voice! 

“ Reverse charges on toll calls only, mad- 
am,” droned the harassed-looking operator. 

Peter edged forward so that the jaunty 
tail feather brushed his heavy gray ulster, 
and listened. 

“Oh, but you see,” the shy little voice 
persisted, “‘ I’ve got to reverse it! I’ve lost 
my pocketbook. Couldn’t I just—” 

“Sorry, madam—comp’ny ruling.” Oh, 
the incredible heartlessness of that pert hu- 
man machine behind the desk! ‘‘ Next? 
Wha’ number?” she snapped. 

“T say!” began Peter determinedly. 

The girl turned sharply, and at sight of 
her face he gave up the idea of interceding 
for her then and there. She was embar- 
rassed to death, poor little kid. Why, she 
looked ready to cry! A peacherino, too! 
Peter didn’t stop to count ten. He tipped 
the grinning porter with more haste than 
discretion, followed the perky feather to 
the end of the long, benchlike seat over 
against the wall, and settled his six feet of 
masculine good looks beside the girl. 

“Pardon me,” he began, “ but I over- 
heard what you said just now about your 
purse. If you'll just let me—er—blow you 
to that telephone call, or help you out any 
way I can—” 

He grinned his boyish, friendly grin. 
Most women warmed to that grin, but this 
one didn’t. Her eyes—soft, velvety golden- 
brown pansy eyes—regarded him question- 
ingly, and grew alarmingly darker and wid- 
er. Her red underlip began to quiver. Any 
one could tell at a glance what was about 
to happen. Peter would have to work fast 
—no doubt about it! 

“* See here,” he told her, “ don’t look at 
me like that! You make me feel like a 
double-dyed villain. I want to help you 
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out, if you'll let me. Can’t you tell from 
my mild and innocent countenance that I’m 
anice man? A little—er—bashful, maybe 
—not accustomed to talking to strange 
young women; but rather nice. Peter Har- 
per is my honorable name. Now just look 
me over and decide for yourself—do I look 
dangerous, or not?” 

By sheer audaciousness he had averted 
the tragedy. The pansy eyes twinkled, and 
the red lips curved into the mere ghost of 
a smile. Peter saw dimples, and pretty 
white teeth. 

“Well, thank goodness!” He drew a 
sigh of relief. ‘“ You’ve got a sense of hu- 
mor, if you have lost your purse. I didn’t 
know, for a minute there, but what you 
were going to turn me over to that fierce- 
looking policeman by the door.” 

“T’m too—bashful,” laughed the girl, 
and her dimples deepened. “I stood 
around for half an hour trying to get up 
nerve enough to ask that policeman for a 
nickel.” 

“T’m so glad you’re bashful, too; be- 
cause, if you hadn’t that rare virtue, I 
should never have had the pleasure—”’ 

Golly, but she was a knockout when she 
smiled like that! Stunning combination— 
brown eyes and honey-colored hair! 

“Tt was such a perfectly stupid thing to 
do!” She was blushing’ under his intent 
scrutiny. “ I walked out of a Fifth Avenue 
bus a while ago and left my pocketbook. I 
know exactly where—on the second seat 
from the door, left side, right tight up 
against the end of the seat. I didn’t even 
miss it until I’d gone two blocks, and of 
course by that time it was hopeless. I just 
didn’t know which way to turn.” 

“H-m-m! Too bad! Haven’t got in 
touch with the bus company yet?” 

“ Why, no—how could I? Their office 
is away uptown. I looked it up in the 
phone book. But I didn’t even have a 
nickel. And of course I couldn’t start out 
and walk, in all the snow, with these thin 
soles—”’ 

“ Of course not!” Peter allowed himself 
a fleeting glance at a pair of small burnished 
pumps, at silken legs like slender twin 
bronze vases. “I say, you were rather up 
against it, weren’t you? Without a nickel, 
in the big, wicked city! Did you lose 
much?” 

“ Not much money, thank goodness! 
Only about seventeen or eighteen dollars; 
but my baggage checks were in it, and all 
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my keys, and my tickets—I’m supposed to 
take the ten thirty train to Pittsburgh to- 
night.” 

“Whew!” Peter whistled softly. “ This 
is getting more or less complicated. Live 
in Pittsburgh?” 

‘““ No—yes. That is, my parents do.” 

“H-m-m-m! Nice town, Pittsburgh! 
Get there myself every once in a while. 
Now how long ago did you lose that 
purse?” 

She considered, eying him gravely. 

‘“‘ About an hour ago, I guess. I waited 
around for ages, trying to get up courage 
enough to tell somebody my tale of woe. 
Then, finally, I thought of reversing the 
charges, and telephoning to a friend—” 

“ Some lucky fellow, I suppose! Glad I 
happened along just when I did,” Peter in- 
terposed hastily. ‘“‘ First thing, now, is to 
phone the Fifth Avenue Bus Company.” 
She wasn’t going to get hold of that other 
fellow, if he could help it! ‘“ If you'll de- 
scribe the purse, and tell me what else was 
in it—” 

“ Well, it’s a big brown leather one—the 
kind you carry under your arm. Besides 
my tickets, there were two baggage checks 
—oh, do you suppose I can ever get my 
trunk without the check? You see, my bag 
is over in the Long Island waiting room, 
but I checked the trunk straight through to 
Pittsburgh.” 

“ From where?” Peter thought he man- 
aged that rather adroitly. 

“From Bay Shore.” 

‘“* Ah—a fair suburbanite! Always tell 
‘em by the peaches and cream complex- 
ions!” Her worried frown made way for 
another ravishing smile. On the strength 
of it, Peter assured her largely: “‘ Now 
don’t you worry a bit about that trunk. 
We'll manage that, all right. What else 
was in the purse?” 

“ My keys—on a silver snake key ring, 
and a blue enamel compact that came from 
Paris, and a little comb in a brown leather 
case, and a nail file, and a box of aspirin 
tablets, and three handkerchiefs, or maybe 
four—I’m not sure—and some samples of 
peach velvet—” 

“ Help!” interrupted Peter. “ Wait till 
I write some of this down. I’ve never taken 
a memory course.” He scribbled hastily 
on the back of a large envelope. “ Now— 
on with the inventory!” 

“ A lip stick,” she told him with a wicked 
little twinkle, “ and an eyebrow brush, and 
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a powder puff—yes, and a perfectly brand- 
new box of couge—” 

“Enough, shameless woman! You'll 
have me blushing if you keep on.” She 
giggled at that. ‘“ Of course,” angled Peter, 
“it had the owner’s name and address in it 
somewhere?”’ 

*““ Not that I know of,” she parried. 

“Oh, you women—traveling with noth- 
ing to identify you! Just suppose you’d 
been in a wreck, or lost your memory in- 
stead of your purse—” 

“No such luck!” murmured the girl; 
and her pansy eyes went tragic again. 

“ What do you mean, no such luck?” 
Peter challenged. 

“Oh, nothing!” She flashed him a swift, 
baffling look from beneath her long black 
lashes. “I'll never travel again with. my 
money all in one place—that’s sure!” She 
hastily led away from the question. ‘Oh, 
you’ve no idea what an awful feeling it is 
to be penniless—just absolutely /elpless!” 

“ But, lady, I have!” contradicted Peter, 
with his friendly grin. “I’ve been there 
myself, more than once. That’s why I 
risked your having me arrested. Of course, 
though, if I’m to recover that purse, I must 
have the owner’s name.” 

He waited expectantly, his pencil poised. 
The girl gave him another appraising look. 

‘Is it so difficult to remember?” laughed 
Peter. 

‘“‘ Constance—Smith,” she told him, with 
the barest perceptible pause between. 

Peter was perfectly sure that the name 
was pure fabrication, but he made the note 
without batting an eyelash. 

“‘ And the address, please?” 

“Oh, is that—necessary? You see, I— 
I don’t want it sent back to my address. 
That is, I won’t be there any more, and— 
oh, couldn’t we just telephone the bus com- 
pany and find out if it’s been turned in?” 

“Sure thing we could!” Peter caught 
the anxious frown, the discouraged droop 
of lips that were made to curl upward. 
“Suppose you just sit tight and let me 
brave that operator with the grouch? It 
may be too soon to get results, but we'll 
have a try at it, anyway. I’ll put my bag 
right down here on the seat and leave you 
to guard it. Be back in two shakes.” 


It 


Now why the deuce had Peter done that? 
Nothing to prevent that girl from walking 
off with the bag, if she wanted to. Im- 
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portant papers in it, too. Something queer 
about the way she sidestepped that address 
business! 

He glanced back at her once before he 
consulted the directory, and again just be- 
fore he gave the number to the obviously 
interested operator. Both times the girl 
who called herself Smith was watching him. 
Was she just waiting for him to disappear, 
before— 

But when he came out of the booth she 
was just where he had left her—sitting very 
still, staring straight ahead, utterly obliv- 
ious of the stream of people who came and 
went about her. There was a tired little 
droop to her shoulders, and her face—be- 
men Peter stopped in front of her — was 
sad. ; 
“Oh, was-it there?” she cried, putting 

on the bright mask of her smile again. 

Her voice was eager, like a child’s. Her 
soft brown eyes were innocent and trustful. 
The very idea of his ever imagining for a 
minute that she might not be on the level! 

“ Nothing doing yet,” he told her reluct- 
antly, and sat down again. Surely it 
couldn’t be relief that he saw in her eyes 
during that fleeting instant before she 
dropped her long lashes? “ Fellow said 
that if one of their men had picked it up, it 
wouldn’t be turned in before to-morrow 
morning. He told me to call again in the 
morning, not earlier than half past nine.” 

“But my train,” she reminded him, 
“leaves at half past ten to-night!” 

“Do you absolutely have to make that 
train? If you do, you shall; but—” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t let you—” 

“ Lady, it isn’t often that I have a chance 
to be the gallant rescuer. Don’t go and 
spoil it all now with any ‘TI can’t let you’s.’ 
We'll see that you get to Pittsburgh—rest 
easy on that score. The question is, are 
you going to-night or to-morrow? Of 
course it would save you no end of trouble 
and red tape and delay at the other end if 
you could recover that trunk check, and 
your keys. Couldn’t you telegraph your 
parents that you’ve been—er—unavoidably 
detained?” 

“Oh, I don’t need to do that. You see, 
they’re not expecting me.” 

“The plot thickens!” remarked Peter. 
“Then why must you go to-night? It’s an 
awful night to start anywhere on a train. 
Regular blizzard—you’d probably get stuck 
in a snow bank. Now, how does this 
sound? Suppose we just meander over to 


















































that check room, identify your bag, and 
take you across to the hotel for the night? 
We might be able to get an ad into the 
morning papers, too, if we hurry—just in 
case some one else happened to pick that 
purse up before the bus fellow spotted it. 
Offer a reward—” 

Her dark brows drew together in a ju- 
dicial frown. 

“Your firs. suggestion,” she told him, 
“is good. I could go to the hotel, wire dad 
for some money, and have him telegraph it 
there. I thought of that before, only I 
didn’t know where to have him send it. I 
don’t want to advertise the pocketbook, for 
a very good reason which I’m not at liberty 
to explain; but if you think they’ll trust me 
at the hotel—” 

“ Any one who wouldn’t trust you!” 


Peter told her fatuously. ‘“ But I hope you 


don’t think I’d park you there and leave 
you absolutely stony?” 

“ But I just couldn’t let you—” 

“ There you go again! Spurn my feeble 
efforts, if you like, but I’m going to stick 
around and see this thing through. Come 
on! We'll pick up your bag and get you 
registered. Then of course you'll have din- 
ner with me.” 

“Oh, please, I—I’m not the least bit 
hungry!” 

“ But I am, young woman!” he growled. 
“ Starved! You surely wouldn’t have the 
heart to make me eat dinner all by my lone- 
some? Here I was, cursing my luck be- 
cause my train was so late that I missed a 
dinner engagement, and then along came 
you — the goddess of the snowstorm — to 
save me from a dull, lonesome evening. 
Now don’t look as if you’re going to say 
no! Come on—be a sport! We'll have 
dinner and see a show this evening, if you 
like. Come—don’t keep me in suspense! 
We'll trot right over to the Long Island side 
and get your bag.” 

“Oh, no! Not just now—please!” The 
girl consulted her wrist watch hastily. “I 
know it sounds foolish, but—well, I don’t 
want to go over to the Long Island side just 
now. Couldn’t we wait until after dinner 
to get my bag?” 

“ Well, there appears to be more to this,” 
said Peter blithely, “ than meets the eye; 
but your slightest wisk is my command, 
goddess of the storm. We'll go over to the 
hotel and have our dinner. The grill’s a 
nice quiet place—no orchestral din and all 
that. Does that suit you? Won’t have 
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to go out into the storm at all, if we go 
there.” 

“ You’re awfully kind,” she told him with 
another dazzling smile, “ not to ask ques- 
tions—or—or anything. I do appreciate 
it. Now, I wonder, couldn’t we go straight 
out through the arcade and cut across the 
street, instead of the underground route?” 

“ Well, we could, but it’s snowing pretty 
hard, you know—at least, it was when my 
train pulled in.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that a bit, just for 
that little distance—if you don’t,” the girl 
persisted. 

She had a will of her own—no doubt 
about that! 

“ Right-o, then!” Peter conceded cheer- 
fully. “ Just as you say. All set? I think 
I'll check my bag right here, since we’re 
coming back this way. No use dragging it 
around with us. I’ve got a room at the 
Vanderdore. Always stop there when I’m 
in New York.” 

The girl watched the tan pigskin bag dis- 
appear down the baggage escalator, and 
Peter watched the girl. Petite little fluff of 
femininity—dainty from tip to toe! She 
came about to his elbow. 

Going through the bright arcade, Peter 
tried to match his pace to hers, but gave it 
up finally, and took one long step to her 
three. Outside, dim, phantom taxies scud- 
ded perilously through the blinding, whir- 
ring snow. Against the storm, the traffic 
policeman’s whistle was a faint, muffled 
squeak. After a survey of the drift-shroud- 
ed street, Peter swept the girl up into his 
arms with one swift, swooping motion. 

“ Hold tight!” he roared above the wind. 

She laughed in his ear—a_ gurgling, 
breathless little laugh—and tightened her 
arms around his neck. 

“ You’re no heavier than a bisque doll!” 
he shouted, pausing midway between the 
two dim lines of slow-moving traffic. 

She shook her head at him, and the par- 
rot’s tail tickled his nose. 

“ Say—call off that bird, please!” howled 
Peter. 

That set them off into a gale of laughter. 
The doorkeeper grinned broadly at them as 
they scuttled past him into the warm lobby. 


III 


Tuey found a table for two in a far cor- 
ner by the window. Sitting across from 
him in the soft glow, the girl seemed older 
than Peter had imagined her. Perhaps that 
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‘was only because she had shed her sudden 
gayety along with the beaver coat. She 
was as solemn as an owl now. 

“T really don’t want anything,” she told 
him. “I'll have just a tiny fruit salad.” 

“ You'll do nothing of the sort, young 
lady! It’s acold night, and you need some- 
thing warm.” 

“ But I don’t want another thing, real- 
ly!” she insisted. 

“Nonsense!” scolded Peter. ‘“ You're 
sort of keyed up from the strain, and you 
don’t know what you want. Just leave it 
to your Uncle Dudley.” 

He ordered lavishly. The girl settled 
back in her chair with a resigned little sigh, 
and began to draw off her brown gloves. 
And then Peter saw, on her left hand— 

“You see, it’s Mrs. Smith,” she volun- 
teered, following his gaze. 

“ Damn!” said Peter fervently, scowling 
at the wedding ring and the large, winking 
diamond. ‘“ But of course I might have 
known! All the nice girls are married—or 
engaged to be.” 

She gave him an absent smile. 

“It’s a lucky thing my rings weren’t in 
that pocketbook,” she said. 

“ Pocketbook’s no place for a wedding 
ring, Mrs.—er—Smith. I wish you'd tell 
me your real honest-to-goodness cognomen, 
by the way. Smith is so blamed common- 
place—so disappointingly trite. Doesn’t fit 
you at all. Now if only you had let your 
imagination run riot, and had made it Van 
de Grift, or Witherspoon, or just plain 
Spoon. Spoon, now, is a nice name. I 
like that — or Platter, or Cabbage — any- 
thing in the world but Smith!” 

“Oh, but it really is Smith!” 

She didn’t rise to the occasion at all. She 
didn’t even smile. 

The waiter set down steaming soup be- 
fore them. Peter shook his head dubiously. 

“ Look here!” he said. “I don’t like all 
this mystery—hanged if I do! Don’t you 
think we ought to tell each other something 
about ourselves? Here we are, two perfect- 
ly nice, respectable people, thrown together 
by a kind fate, and neither of us knows the 
least thing about the other. My mind is 
just one big black question mark.” 

Then a dreadful thing happened. With- 
out any warning at all—without any pre- 
liminary signs —a large, bright tear ap- 
peared suddenly from nowhere, rolled along 
the girl’s perfect little nose, and splashed 
down on her plate. 
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“Oh, I say!” Peter was all concern in 
an instant. ‘‘ Why, you poor little kid! 
What have I done? What have I said? 
Of course you don’t have to tell me any- 
thing at all--not a word, not a solitary 
thing—unless you want to!” 

For answer the girl dropped her head so 
that the parrot’s yellow bead eyes seemed 
to stare reproachfully up at him, and cov- 
ered her face with the hand which bore the 
conventional emblem of wedlock. 

“ Have you—got a handkerchief?” came 
her faint, muffled voice. 

“ Surest thing you know!” Deftly Peter 
transferred the folded virgin square to her 
under cover of the tablecloth, and gave the 
cold little hand that clutched it a rea::ur- 
ing squeeze. ‘Now, buck up, sister! 
You'll feel better after you’ve had some 
dinner.” 

She dabbed furtively at her eyes, caught 
her red underlip determinedly between her 
teeth, and drew a long, quivering sigh. 

“You'll think I’m an awful baby,” she 
told him contritely, “and I suppose I am; 
but—I might as well tell you now—I—I’ve 
just left my husband!” 

Her chin was quivering dangerously. 

“Oh, is that all?” drawled Peter. “It 
must be the first time—because you’re tak- 
ing it so much to heart. You shouldn’t, 
really, you know. It’s such a common 
thing, nowadays—just a mere incident, like 
measles, or cutting one’s wisdom teeth. 
You're not really fashionable until you’ve 
done it at least twice. Fact! Why, every- 
body’s doing it. Girl gets tired of her hus- 
band’s pet joke, or he parts his hair a new 
way that doesn’t please her, and—pouf! 
Or perhaps it’s the other way around, and 
friend husband decides that he just can’t 
bear to sit across from his otherwise perfect 
little wife every morning and watch the way 
she opens her eggs. Wifie goes home to 
mother, or gets a job. Really, I think a 
job’s the thing! And then you read in the 
papers that Mr. and Mrs. Brown are get- 
ting a divorce, and both parties fare merri- 
ly forth on another matrimonial venture. 
Variety—eh, what?” 

“Oh, horrid—the way you put it!” 

“‘ Well, then, tell me—” Peter regarded 
her sternly. “Did your husband beat 
you?” 

“ Of course not!” 

“Or drag you around by the hair? Or 
has the bobbed hair fashion made that 
method obsolete?” 

















He had won again. She gave him a 
smile, faint as a shadow. 

“You're just trying to bully me into 
telling you!” she protested. 

The waiter lifted a gleaming cover with 
a proud flourish, and presented a highly 
decorated plank steak for Peter’s approval. 

“Very nice! I'll serve it myself.” 

Peter, frowning meaningly, hoped that 
the man would take the hint and not estab- 
lish himself at his elbow as a permanent 
fixture. 

“Of course, I can’t help wondering.” 
He began carving the gastronomic work of 
art with practiced hand. ‘“ Human rela- 
tions are the most interesting study in the 
world, and the most complex. They’re like 
bubbles—fragile bubbles, that burst at the 
first rude touch. Being possessed of a keen 
interest in you, I can’t help but wonder 
what it was that caused your bubble to 
burst.” 

“Being a mere man, you probably 
wouldn’t understand if I told you.” 

“ Just try me, lady!” Peter transferred 
a thick slice of steak to a plate, and began 
garnishing it with glorified vegetable titbits. 
“T have three sisters, and I’ve learned 
about women from them.” 

“Oh, I hope I’m not expected to eat all 
that!” she cried. “I just couldn’t possi- 
bly do it!” 

“ But you must —and all your bread 
crusts!” 

“Food,” she declared, gazing pensively 
at a smoking, paprika-crowned baked po- 
tato, “ would choke me—to-night!” 

“Nonsense! You've no idea, really, how 
a broken heart responds to food —- good 
food. After the first few bites you'll feel 
like a new woman. Try it and see; and do 
tell me about the bubble.” 

She hesitated, like a swimmer on the 
brink of an icy pool. Then— 

“ Well, it’s lies that did it!” she told him 
tragically. ‘“‘ Just nothing but lies!” 

“That sounds rather intriguing,” Peter 
encouraged. 

Hang that fool waiter, anyway! Always 
butting in at the wrong time! There was 
a tense, strained silence while he filled their 
water glasses deliberately. 

“Now, go on! Tell me about it, 
please!” Peter implored. 

“Tt isn’t a very easy thing to tell—to a 
stranger.” 

“Oh, but that’s just why it should be 
easy! I don’t know you. You don’t know 
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me. We're —er—ships that pass in the 
night. You can just let yourself go and tell 
uncle all about it, because I don’t know the 
man in the case, and never will know him.” 


IV 


“WELL, my father is a minister,” the girl 
began, after another hesitant silence. “ I’ve 
been brought up to respect the truth, and 
to hate a liar.” 

“Me, too,” said Peter gravely, “al- 
though my father is a lawyer.” 

“ And my husband,” she went on, ig- 
noring his feeble jest, “‘ has absolutely no 
regard for the truth. We hadn’t been mar- 
ried any time at all when I discovered that.” 

“ And how long,” queried Peter, “ have 
you been married?” 

“Tt will be two years in April,” she told 
him with dignity. 

“ Ah!” murmured Peter. “ And they say 
the first fifty years are the hardest!” 

“If you’re going to poke fun at me,” 
she pouted, “I won’t tell you!” 

“I beg your pardon. I was merely try- 
ing to lighten the gloom. These lies, now 
—what particular brand were they? Black, 
white, or medium?” 

“Only little white ones, just at first— 
silly lies, like saying that he’d mailed a let- 
ter for me when he hadn’t. I didn’t make 
a fuss abont it, but it hurt.” 

Peter nodded sympathetically. 

“Of course! A man ought to know bet- 
ter than to lie to his wife, no matter how 
good the cause.” 

“Tt wasn’t just to me, either. He lied 
to other people. Finally, one night, after 
I’d heard him tell a man what we paid for 
our house, and tack on a cool five thousand, 
I just had it out with Don. It didn’t do 
much good. He kept right on stretching 
the truth, until after a while it got to a 
point where I couldn’t be sure about any- 
thing he told me. You see?” 

“Of course! It shook your confidence 
in the man; but you’re not leaving him be- 
cause of a few rather harmless lies?” 

“ Not just a few—many. Oh, I wouldn’t 
care what he did, if he’d only just tell me 
the truth about it! I’ve told him so time 
and again—that I would always welcome 
the truth, no matter what it was, and not 
rag him, or reproach him, or—or anything, 
if he just wouldn’t lie to me; and he would 
promise. Then, about the time that I be- 
gan having a little faith, I would catch him 
in another—maybe: only about how much 
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he’d won at bridge on the way into town 
on the club car; but a die. Finally, in des- 
peration, I told him that if I ever caught 
him in another lie, big or little, I would 
pack right up and leave!” 

“ Say, now, tell me! Look me straight 
in the eye and tell me this—do you always 
tell your husband the truth, the whole 
truth, and just nothing else but?” 

“Why, of course!” She raised her proud 
little head and gave Peter a level, scornful 
look. “ Only cowards—lie!” 

“Lady!” breathed Peter. “I’m im- 
pressed! We have one big thing in com- 
mon, you and I. Truth is the thing I’m 
fondest of; but it isn’t often that I find so 
ardent a disciple of it among your charming 
sex—if you'll pardon me for saying so. 
Now I begin to see how a particularly hein- 
ous lie could burst your bubble. You were 
telling me—” 

The girl beheaded a stalk of asparagus 
absently. 

“Well, one day last week I came into 
town unexpectedly. I phoned Don, and 
suggested staying in for a show. He said 
he couldn’t, because he had a lot of work 
to do at the office, and would probably be 
there all evening, and wouldn’t I please ex- 
cuse him that time and run along home like 
a good wife—” 

“ Old stuff!” interposed Peter. 

“ Tt was the truth!” she flashed. “ That 
is, it was the truth as far as it went. I be- 
lieved it absolutely; but I was so late get- 
ting through with my shopping that I de- 
cided to stay in town for dinner. When I 
got to Don’s office, there was no one there 
but the cleaning woman, and she said that 
he had left just a few minutes before. I 
thought I knew where to find him—at a 
ducky little place around the corner, where 
they have the most wonderful homemade 
apple pie. When I got there, sure enough, 
there was Don—with his snippy red-headed 
stenographer!” 

“Enter the other woman!” commented 
Peter knowingly. 

“ Yes, and you’d think that Don, at least, 
would have been fussed; but neither of 
them was. Don had another place set for 
me, of course. I sat there all through din- 
ner, looking calm and amiable, but simply 
seething inside. Then Don called a taxi 
for me, and I took the next train home. 
When he finally arrived, on the midnight 
train, we had a terrible quarrel. Don swore 
that he’d been at the office all the time since 
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dinner, but he admitted that he had known, 
when I telephoned, that he was going to 
take Miss Fenton to dinner, and that he’s 
done it several times before when she stayed 
after hours, and has never told me!” 

“ And that’s why—” 

“No, it isn’t. I forgave him that time. 
We made up, and I didn’t even mention 
Miss Fenton’s name to him again. Then 
this morning, while he was shaving, I went 
into his room to put a new tie into his chif- 
forobe drawer. Don hates to have me buy 
ties for him, but I found such a stunning 
one yesterday, and I thought that if I just 
sneaked it into the drawer with the others 
he’d never remember that he hadn’t bought 
it himself.’ So I put it down deep in the 
stack, and my hand touched something hard 
and smooth—a blue velvet box with the 
darlingest diamond pin in it. I just gasped 
when I saw it! Well, I’d no more than 
opened the box when Don stepped into the 
room. Wasn’t he mad? He snatched it 
right out of my hand with some silly re- 
mark about having no privacy. I wasn’t 
suspicious until then, but it just came over 
me like a flash, when I saw the look on his 
face, that it was for er—that red-headed 
vamp! When I said so, Don didn’t deny 
it. He turned absolutely pale, but he didn’t 
have a word to say. He locked the pin up 
in his desk, and began rummaging for a 
collar, acting as if I didn’t exist. Then he 
started to whistle! I stalked out of the 
room. I was just absolutely crushed!” 

“ Didn’t he say that the pin was for 
you?” inquired Peter. 

“Oh, of course!” she replied sarcastical- 
ly. “At breakfast he told me a perfectly 
absurd story about meaning to give it to 
me on our wedding anniversary—and it’s 
nearly four months away! Said he bought 
it when he was buying Christmas presents, 
so that he wouldn’t forget it this year!” 

Peter frowned. 

“By George!” he remarked irrelevantly. 

“Yes—can you imagine it? He said 
he’d been intending ever since he bought it 
to put it in the deposit box in town, but he 
just hadn’t got around to it. Did you ever 
hear quite such a trumped up story?” 

Peter choked over his coffee. 

“ Pardon me. You—er—indicated that 
you didn’t quite believe him?” 

“T told him that was the last lie he’d 
ever tell me. He got right up from the 
table and stamped out of the room, and in 
a few minutes I heard him running the car 
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out of the garage. I thought he would 
probably call me up when he got to the 
station, but he didn’t; so I packed my 
things, and—” 

“ But, good Heavens, aren’t you going 
to talk things over with him before you do 
anything so final?” 

“There’s nothing to talk over. Aside 
from the fact that he evidently prefers 
Miss Fenton to me, I had told him that 
if I caught him in another lie—” 

“But are you positive that he wasn’t 
telling the truth?” 

“ Would you have believed it? Doesn’t 
it all sound pretty fishy to you?” 

“ Absolutely!” Peter sipped his coffee 
thoughtfully. ‘So blamed fishy that I’m 
wondering if, since he’s such an accom- 
plished prevaricator, he wouldn’t really 
have made up a more plausible story. Do 
you follow me?” 

“ Why is it that you men always stick 
up for one another?” said the girl with an 
eloquent shrug. 

“ No, no—you’ve got me all wrong! I’m 
not sticking up for your husband; but I’m 
afraid that you’ve been jumping at con- 
clusions not founded on fact. I’m awfully 


_afraid that if you go on to Pittsburgh, you'll 


regret it bitterly.” 

“T’ve always said,” she told him pas- 
sionately, “ that if Don ever got interested 
in another woman, I would just fade right 
out of the picture.” 

“ Bunk!” exploded Peter. ‘“‘ You’re ex- 
pecting him to hot-foot it straight to Pitts- 
burgh after you—now aren’t you?” 

“ Well, if he cares—”’ 

Ah, but he may care tremendously, and 
still not come! Have you stopped to think 
of that? Did you tell him what you’re 
planning to do?” 

“ Not this morning; but I’ve said often 
enough that if he ever lied to me again—” 

“ Ultimatums,” Peter interrupted her, 
“ are such deadly things to try to live up 
to! Couldn’t you change your mind about 
that one?” 

The brown eyes flashed fire. 

“ Do you suppose I’d go back now, after 
I’ve gone this far?” 

Peter sighed. 

“TI suppose not; but I’m going to tell 
you something that happened to me, just 
to show you where jumping at conclusions 
can land a person. About six years ago I 
met a girl very much like you. Same won- 
derful combination of brown eyes and light 
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hair. She was about your size, too—just 
a good armful. I knew from the first min- 
ute I laid eyes on her that she was the girl 
for your Uncle Dudley. Another young 
chap had the same set idea about her—a 
boy who had lived next door to her ever 
since they were kids; and the rivalry be- 
tween us got to be not only keen, but bit- 
ter. In the end I won out. The happiest 
guy on earth, I was. It seemed almost too 
good to be true.” 

Peter’s long, lean fingers turned a salt 
shaker idly round and round. He felt 
rather than saw the girl’s intent gaze. 

“T admit,” he went on hesitatingly, 
“that the other fellow was a good loser. 
He gave me the glad hand— hoped I’d 
count him a real friend, and all that. 
Seemed sincere, too. Helen’s mother gave 
a dinner for us. I thought she might have 
left Jack out of it, under the circumstances, 
but she didn’t. Matter of fact, I’d had a 
feeling all along that she’d rather have an- 
nounced her daughter’s engagement to Jack, 
who was richer in worldly goods, than to 
me. Anyway, Jack was one of the first 
guests to arrive, and he was the life of the 
party. I was as jealous as a fool when he 
danced with Helen. It seemed to me that 
he was sticking pretty close to her, for a 
man in his position. Several of us had col- 
lected around the punch bowl, when he was 
called to the telephone. 

““* Next dance is mine, remember!’ he 
said to Helen, as he passed us. 

“ Again I felt a twinge of jealousy. I 
had that next dance with a faded wall- 
flower friend of the family. Neither Helen 
nor Jack was anywhere in sight. As soon 
as the music stopped, and I decently could, 
I started in search of her; and—” 

The waiter presented the bill of fare 
apologetically. 

“Oh, nothing more for me!” cried the 
girl. 

“ Check, please.” 

Peter’s keen blue eyes darted a quizzical 
glance across the table. 

“ And then?” 

Her voice was eager, but Peter concen- 
trated on the salt shaker again. Round and 
round he turned it. 

“ The telephone was on the library table. 
There were white chrysanthemums on the 
table.” He seemed to force the words out. 
“To this day, the sight of one brings it all 
back—the shaded lamp—the yellow circle 
of light—the two of them there together— 
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Jack leaning against the table—Helen’s 
arms around his neck—her cheek against 
his. I couldn’t see his face, but I tell you 
that if ever I saw yearning tenderness in 
a woman’s eyes, I saw it then, in Helen’s! 
E might as well have been _ invisible. 
Neither of them acticed me. They didn’t 
say a word—just clung to each other. I 
think I went temporarily insane in that 
moment. Something snapped inside my 
brain. I turned on them and said horrible 
things—vicious, caustic things. Jack start- 
ed to remonstrate feebly, but Helen stopped 
him with a word. Then she just stood there 
like a beautiful little frozen statue, and 
stared at me. I saw horror in her eyes, and 
then a look of absolute hatred. She tore 
my ring off, and cried out to me to leave her 
house instantly. I needed no second bid- 
ding. I was mad—insane. I didn’t find 
out until the next morning that Jack’s par- 
ents and his only sister—one of Helen’s 
closest friends—had been killed in an auto- 
mobile accident over in France. The car 
went over a cliff. That was the news that 
Jack had just received over the telephone. 
You see, J had jumped at conclusions!” 

“And what about Helen?” It was al- 
most a whisper. 

“ My unforgivable lack of faith had fin- 
ished me with Helen. A few months later 
she married Jack.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” 

“So am I,” Peter told her with a rueful 
grin. ‘“ Now you see why I’m urging you 
not to trust too much to outward appear- 
ances. If I had had a little more faith, I 
might have a very different story to tell— 
I might have a wonderful little wife, and 
a home, and children—all the things that 
are really worth while, instead of being the 
lonely old bachelor that I am, living around 
in hotel bedrooms. And you—don’t you 
think you’re being a little precipitate?” 

‘“‘ But they’re not parallel cases, at all.” 

“‘ Suppose,” Peter flung at her, “ your 
husband takes you at your word—turns to 
that other woman for consolation—” 

She raised her small head proudly. 

“ Then let him!” 

“‘ Somehow I can’t believe, Mrs. Smith, 
when I look at that stubborn little chin of 
yours, that you’re going to disappear out 
of the picture, as you call it, and leave your 
perfectly good husband to the wiles of that 
red-headed stenographer. You’re not go- 
ing to duck out and leave her a clear field,” 
Again the brown eyes flashed fire. 
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“If Don prefers her to me—” 

“ Have you stopped to consider,” pur- 
sued Peter, “the possible effect on him? 
I don’t know what sort of man he is, but— 
suppose he should commit suicide? Would 
you ever forgive yourself? Oh, don’t look 
so disdainful! Many a man has done just 
that, when his wife threw him over. You're 
leaving him to scandal and gossip and pos- 
sible disgrace—don’t forget that. If he’s a 
drinking man, he may carry that to ex- 
tremes. That’s what I did. I won’t go into 
harrowing details, but I have my father’s 
chucking me into an institution to thank 
for the fact that I’m a reasonably sane, 
healthy individual to-day. I hit rock bot- 
tom, let me tell you, and went through hell 
on the way back.” 

Peter thought he caught a glimmer of 
concern in her face. 

“Tf you love your husband,” he went on 
eloquently, “‘ if you have any regard for his 
welfare at all, you'll give him a chance to 
talk things over with you, at least, before 
you leave him. Aren’t you even curious to 
know where he is to-night—whether or not 
he’s out with that girl?” 

She shrugged. 

“‘ He probably went home on the 5.51, or 
the 6.37. That’s why I didn’t want to go 
over to the Long Island check room—for 
fear we might meet him or—or some of our 
friends.” 

“T see!” drawled Peter. “ You're not 
keen about meeting your friends from Bay 
Shore just now, are you? But you're leav- 
ing him to face them—and their questions 
—alone. Why, just imagine the way that 
man must have felt when he got home to- 
night—if he went home. Did you leave 
any word for him?” 

“T did not.” 

“ Then he’s probably keeping the wires 
to Pittsburgh hot, by now.” 

“Oh, if he does that, my mother will be 
frightened to death! Maybe I’d better 
wire her—” 

“ You’d better telephone your husband, 
instead.” The brown eyes fell before his 
steady, compelling gaze. “ Or else,” Peter 
urged, “go back home—just for to-night. 
Give the man a square deal, and thrash the 
whole thing out with him. You owe him 
that much, anyway.” 

“T won’t go back to Bay Shore,” she de- 
clared; “but I'll call him up, and if he 
wants to come into town and talk with me 
before I start for Pittsburgh—” 
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“ Atta girl! I knew you were a good lit- 


tle sport!” 
Peter hustled her into the beaver coat. 


V 


Ir that hotel switchboard operator hadn’t 
plugged in on a booth next to a coin ma- 
chine, Peter would never have dreamed of 
doing such a thing. To do him credit, he 
hesitated even then, but only for an instant. 
Then he walked purposefully into that next 
booth, with just the proper “ here’s a coin 
booth and I won’t have to wait ” air, closed 
the door, and listened in shamelessly. 

“No, I’m in New York,” the girl said. 
“Oh, were you, really? Well, that’s just 
where I’m going. Oh, but I am/ I’ve 
bought my ticket and checked my trunk 
through—not that it matters to you, of 
course. Not until morning, unfortunately, 
because I’ve lost my pocketbook. Oh, you 
needn’t trouble yourself. I’m getting by, 
all right. Well, why didn’t you say so this 
morning? Oh, Don! I didn’t look on the 
under side. The desk was locked. Well, it 
must just be stuck, then. If you’d only told 
me! Of course I’d have believed you! 
Anyway, you could have shown it to me. 
A bad day? Oh, have you, dear? I’ve had 
the awfulest day, too. I’ve been just sick 
over the whole thing. Oh, Don, can you 
ever forgive me? Coming here? No, don’t 
do that. I’m coming straight home. Oh, 
yes, that’s all fixed up. The micest little 
old lady helped me out. I'll tell you all 
about it when I get home. Yes, she insist- 
ed on my having dinner with her. Of 
course, I’ll get her address, and pay her 
back. The 9.27? What time is it now? 
Yes, I'll take that one. I’m in the Penn- 
sylvania Station now. ‘That ‘ll be fine! 
No, I won’t, ever again! And I'll never 

doubt you! Oh, I know you do, darling! 
As much as that? Say it once more!” 

Peter wasn’t in at the finish. When the 
girl emerged from the booth, he was stand- 
ing beside the telephone desk in an attitude 
of patient waiting. 

“ Well?” he interrogated innocently. 

She smiled up at him, and her eyes were 
sparkling wells of happiness. 

“ Well, we'll have to hurry,” she sang, 
“because I’m going to Bay Shore on the 

9.27, if you'll buy me a ticket!” 

“ Fine!” Peter told her. ‘ That’s bully! 
H-m-m—let’s see. We’ve got just eighteen 
minutes. Subterranean route this time— 
eh, what?” 
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“It will be quicker,” she laughed, “ al- 
though I admit the other way had its com- 
pensations!”’ 

She certainly made speed, once they got 
under way. 

“T say!” cried Peter, as she rushed him 
along past a giddy row of brilliant show 
windows, ‘“there’s nothing slow about 
you!” 

“Or about you!” she giggled. 

“Yes, I think I’m doing pretty well— 
for a nice old lady!” Peter couldn’t resist 
saying. 

“Oh!” She shot a bright, interrogative 
glance at him, and her pretty red mouth 
puckered into a small circle of reproach. 
** Snooper!” 

“ Fibber! 
rociously. 

“Oh, well!” she giggled. ‘ Just one lit- 
tle white—fib. I’d never dare tell Don— 
about you! You don’t know how jealous 


Coward!” Peter retorted fe- 


he is. He’d be simply furious!” 
“ Nonsense!” Peter smiled his boyish 
smile. ‘I’m just a harmless old bachelor, 


who wishes you all the happiness in the 
world.” 

““A pretty nice old bachelor!” she told 
him daringly. ‘“ Oh, how can I ever thank 
you?” 

“Don’t try!” laughed Peter. “I'll get 
my reward in heaven—where marriages are 
made.” 

“I suppose I might as well tell you.” 
They were nearing the narrow swinging 
doors of the waiting room. ‘“ That pin had 
the date of our wedding anniversary en- 
graved on the under side.” 

“T might say, ‘I told you so,’ but I'll 
restrain myself,” replied Peter. ‘ We'll 
have to hustle, now, if you’re going to iden- 
tify that bag.” 

“ Why, I’d forgotten all about it! I can 
let it go till to-morrow, if it’s going to take 
too long,” she declared recklessly. ‘I’ve 
just got to get that train!” 

But it proved a mere matter of minutes, 
and of filling out a printed form. It was a 
tricky black patent leather affair, that bag 
—absurdly small. Holding it at arm’s 
length, Peter briefly examined the squat 
gilt initials. 

“Since when,” he demanded, “ have 
they begun spelling Smith with an H?” 

The girl giggled delightedly, with one eye 
on the clock. 

“ T’ve a mind,” Peter teased her, “ not to 
buy you any ticket—just for that!” 
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“Oh, please, kind sir!” she laughed. 

When that transaction was accomplished, 
they had just five minutes by the station 
clock. 

Peter presented the ticket to her with a 
flourish, along with a folded bill. 

“ But what’s the money for?” she de- 
manded, staring blankly at it. 

“ Keep it. Might need it before you get 
home, in case you should misplace your 
ticket, or meet with some other misfortune. 
Never safe for a pretty woman to travel 
without money.” 

“Oh, but I don’t need all this! I don’t 
need any. Don’s going to meet me at the 
station.” 

“Woman, don’t squander our last pre- 
cious seconds together in futile argument! 
Hubby’s car might break down—and I’m 
taking no chances on getting you safely 
home to-night!” 

‘“‘Then, since you’re so anxious to get 
rid of me,” she pouted, “ where shall I re- 
turn the loan?” 

“ Look here, now! I’ve resisted tempta- 
tion once to-night. I’ve put your Bay 
Shore telephone number resolutely out of 
my mind, so that I won’t be tempted to 
use it. Don’t you dare to ask me for my 
address!” 

“ But you’ve got to let me pay you back. 
I couldn’t—” 

“Young lady, don’t embarrass me fur- 
ther. I can feel myself slipping. As you 
said, you have a jealous husband. Better 
let well enough alone. It has been a de- 
lightful evening. I’ve done something that 
Houdini himself couldn’t do—helped to re- 
construct a bubble. Now, trot along before 
that gate closes, or I’m likely to get over be- 
ing noble and kidnap you. Good-by and 
good luck! I’ve enjoyed knowing you—no 
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end! I hope you find that pocketbook in 
the morning!” 

Peter stood and watched her trip down 
the stairs. Before the train swallowed her 
up, she turned—a radiant, charming little 
figure—and waved to him gayly. 

Chuckling to himself, Peter made his 
way back to the check room for his own 
bag. He was still grinning when he took 
up his stand again at the same high tele- 
phone desk where he had first encountered 
the girl. The same pert operator gave him 
a half smile of recognition, repeated the su- 
burban number he gave her, and assigned 
a booth to him. 

“Hello!” he said. “ Hello, that you, 
Bill? Well, that’s too bad! Awfully sorry 
you waited so long. Hoped to get out for 
dinner, but I got held up in Philly, and 
just got in. Yeah—had dinner on the train. 
Rotten weather to travel. No, I’m going 
back to-morrow evening. Can’t stay over, 
this trip. Funny—you know, Saturday’s 
our tenth wedding anniversary. Of course 
I’ve got to be home for that. No, neither 
did I until a little while ago. Just hap- 
pened to pop into my head; but I bet Helen 
hasn’t forgotten it! Id like to, but I’m go- 
ing to be tied up all day, and I want to get 
that 6.10 back to Pittsburgh. Going to 
try to find time to pick up some sort of 
gewgaw for Helen. Diamond pin, maybe. 
Yeah—I’m sure she’d like that. No, I 
think I'll just duck across to the hotel for 
the night—it’s so late. You'll explain it to 
Grace, will you, Bill? Tell her I’m sorry 
I missed her good dinner. Helen sent her 
love, and the kid was tickled pink over her 
letter. Yeah—he can kick a football pretty 
nearly as far as I can. See you all, then, 
when I hit town next month. So long, old 
man!” 
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